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WARNING 


A person who wilfully or maliciously cuts, tears, 
defaces, disfigures or destroys a book, map, chart or 
picture deposited in a Public Library, Gallery, or Mu- 
seum, is punishable by a fine or imprisonment for a 
term not exceeding two months. 

—Criminal Code, Section 539. 
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BOOK II. 


_theage of puberty, be in a conftant 

{tate of imbecility and weaknefs, there 

is a certain period in this ftage of life, at which 
the progrefs of his paflions being greater than 
that of his neceflities, the growing animal, 
though abfolutely weak, becomes releapely 
ftrong. His wants net: hayitigs all difplayed 
themfelves, his actual’ powers are more ¢han 


pee LTHOUGH a child, till he arrive at 


capable to provide for thofé, oof » which he is. fen- 


fible. Confidered as a mati, ‘he 1 1s undoubtedly 


weak; but as a: ‘child, jRoP is morg fan fue 


ciently {trong. 


Hence we fee proceeds the weaknefs af man, 


that is from the difproportion arifing between 
Vor, Tl. ~B his 
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2 EMILIUS; OR, A NEW 
his faculties and his defires. It is our paflions. 
that render us feeble; becaufe to gratify them, 
‘requires greater powers than nature has fur- 
nifhed us with. Diminifh, then, the number, 
_.check the extravagance, of your defires, and 
you increafe your powers of eratification. He 
who can compafs more than he requires,/hath 
ability to fpare; and is certainly a powerful 
being. . 
At this period commences the third ftage of 
infancy, of which I am now about to treat; 
_4t being that ftate of childhood which ap- 
proaches nearly to puberty without being quite 
arrived at that term. . 
At the age of twelve or thirteen, the pow- 
ers and faculties of a child make a fpeedier pro- 
grefs than his defires, and difplay themfelves 
in greater proportion than his wants. The 
smoft impetuous, the moft coercive of all phy- 
fical neceffities he hath not yet experienced. 
‘The very organs that provide for its eratifica~ 
tion are as yet imperfect, and feem to wait the 
exertion of the -will to capacitate them for 
ation. Unaffected by, the inclemency of the 
weather ‘or! the ‘cliange af feafons, his natural 
heat “fujpplies the artifictal’ warmth of apparel, 
and chis keennefs of" ‘appetite the provocatives of 
dance. . At his. age: whatever is: bu¢ .nourifhing 
‘#6 “goed, if: he ‘be ‘drowfy, “Res ftretéhes him- 
Yelf on the ground and falls afleep. What- 
ever he hath occafion for is within his reach; 


he craves not after imaginary dainties; he: feels 
A | no 
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no difewlt from prepofleffion. His defires cen- 
fined within the {phere of his abilities, he is 
not only capable of providing for himfelf, but 
pollefies fuperfluous faculties for which he has 
noufe, ‘This, however, isthe only time during 
life, ‘in which he will be in fuch a fituation. 

It will poflibly be objeGed that, though I 
have not. fuppofed the wants of my child fewer 
than they really are, yet that I attribute ty) | 
him too great a power of fatisfying them. It 
fhould always be remembered, however, that 
I am {peaking particularly of my own pupil, 
and not of thofe enervated puppets, who make 
it a journey to waddle out of one room into | 
another; who gafp for breath in ftrait-laced 
ftays, or labour under a load of whalebone or 
buckram. It may be faid that manly abilities 
are difplayed only in a ftate of manhood ; that 
the animal {pirits, duely prepared and diftributed 
in their proper channels through the whole 
body, are only capable to give thatconfiftence, 
activity, tone, and elafticity to the mufcles. 
which conftitute real firength. Such, indeed, 
is the philofophy of the clofet; but I appeal to 
experience. I fee fturdy boys daily employed 
in the fields about the moft laborious parts of 
hufbandry; fo that they might be taken for 
frown men, if their voices did not betray them. 
Even in our cities we fee the young artifans fre- 
quently as robuft as their mafters, and equally 
expert for the time they have ferved. If there 
be any difference in their capacity and abilities, 
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and I confefs thereis'fome, it is much lefs, I fay 
again, than that between the impetuous defires 
of amanvand the confined inclinations of a child. 
For, it is to be obferved, we are not here {peak- 
ing of mere corporeal abilities: but more par- 
ticularly of thofe mental faculties and talents, 
by. which the former are directed and fupplied. 
This interval, in which the individual is able 
to effeéti:more than he requires, though it be 
not the period of his greateft abfolute ftrength, 
is, as I before obferved, that of his greateft rela- 
tive ability. This interval contains the moft 
precious moments of his life; moments never 
to return, few, and tranfitory; hence the more 
precious, as ‘to employ them well becomes of the 
greater importance, oh 

To what ufe, then, is it proper a child fhould 
put that redundancy of abilities, of which he 
is at prefent pofleffed, and hereafter will ftand in 
need of? He fhould employ it on thofe things 
which may be of utility in time to come. He 
fhould throw, if I may fo exprefs myfelf, the 
fuperfluity of his prefent being into his future 
exiftence. The robuft child fhould provide for 
the fubfiftence of the feeble man; not in laying 
' up his treafure in coffers whence thieves may 
fteal, nor by entrufting itin the hands of others; 
but by keeping it in his own. ‘To appropriate 
his acquifitions to himfelf he will fecure them 
in the ftrength and dexterity of his own arms, 
and in the capacity of his own head. . This, 
therefore, is the time for employment, for in-' 


{truction 
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ftruGtion, for ftudy. Obferve alfo, that I have. 
not arbitrarily fixed on this period for that pur~ 
pofe: nature itfelf plainly points it out to us. 

So circum{cribed is human intelligence, that 
we are not only denied the power of attaining 
univerfal knowledge, but it is impoffible even | 
to know perfectly the little that is attained by 
others. As the reverfe of every falfe propofition 
is true, the fource of truth muft be as inexhaufti- 
bleas that of error. A proper choice, therefore, 
fhould be made of the fubjects, as well as of the _ 
time for inftruction. Of the arts and fciences. 
within our acquifition, fome are fallacious, _ 
others ufelefs, and others again ferve only to 
flatter the vanity of their refpeCtive profeflors. 
‘The fmall number of fuch as really contribute to 
our well-being, are thofe only that merit the 
attention of a wife man, and of courfe of the 
child that we are follicitous to make fo. The 
point in view, therefore, is not what may be true, 
but what isufeful, 

From this fcanty proportion of ufeful know- 
ledge, we muft yet further fubftract thofe truths 
which require an underftanding already formed ; 
fuch as prefuppofe the knowledge of thofe differ- _ 
ent relations and circumftances, with which a 
child cannot be acquainted, and which, though 
true in themfelves, difpofe an unexperienced 
mind to form a wrong judgement on other occa- 
fions. 

‘Thus are we reduced, in our fyftem of edu- 
cation, toa very fmall circle, compared with 
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the fyftem of things, This, however, appears 
an immenfe {phere to ‘the contracted faculties 
ofa child: fo dark are the clouds that obfcure 
the dawn of the human underftanding ! Where 
_ is the man who hath temerity enough to attempt 
their difipation? What an abyfs hath fruitlefs 
knowledge dug round the haplefs youth ! Trem- 
ble, prefumptuous man! thou who art about to 
conduct him through its dangerous paths, and to 
draw from before his eyes the facred curtain of 
nature. Be firft well affured of his capacity and 
‘your own, left the intelleéts of one or the other, 
and perhaps both, be perverted in the attempt. 
Beware of the fpecious allurements of falfehood, 
and the intoxicating fumes of pride. Remember, 
conftantly remember, that mere ignorance hath 
never been hurtful ; that error alone is deftruc- 
tive, and that: we do not err in things we are 
profefledly ignorant of, but in thofe which we 
conceive we know. | 
The progrefs which your pupil makes in geo- 
metry, will ferve, both as a proof anda guide, 
in the difplay of his capacity. As foon, how- 
ever, ashe is capable of diftinguifhing what is 
ufeful, it requires great addrefs and circum{pec- 
tion to introduce fpeculative fubje@ts. Are you 
defirous, for inftance, that he fhould know how 
to find a mean proportional between two given 
lines? begin by inducing him practically to find 
a fquare, equal to a given rectangle. If the 
queftion be, to find two mean proportionals, it 
will be requifite to make the problem of ,dou- 
. bling 
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bling the cube peculiarly interefting. Hence 
you fee, in what manner we might approach by 
degrees thofe truths, on which are founded the 
moral diftin@ions of good and evil. Hitherto 
we have been governed by no law but that of ne- 
ceflity ; at prefent we begin to confider what is 
ufeful, and fhall not be long before we come to: 
the confideration of what is good and proper. 

‘The various faculties of men are excited by’ 
the fameinftin@. To the activity of the bodys: 
making conftant efforts to difplay its abilities, . 
fucceeds that of the mind, as conftantly feeking. 
after information. Children, when very young, 
feem endowed only with a capacity and incli- 
nation for motion; they afterwards become in- - 
quifitive and curious, and this curiofity, well 
directed, becomes at the age they have now at- 
tained, their chief {pring of ation. Let us be 
always careful to diftinguifh thofe propenfities 
which are implanted by nature, fromthofe which 
are ingrafted by the dictates of prejudice and 
opinion. A thirft after knowledge may pro- 
ceed merely from the vanity of defiring to be 
thought learned; it may alfo arife from that 
curiofity which naturally excites us to enquire 
after every thing in which we may be either di- 
‘re@tly or indireétly interefted. Our innate de- 
fire of happinéfs, and the impofiibility of our 
fully. gratifying that defire, are the caufe of our > 
-eonftant refearches after new expedients, to 
contribute to that end. | 
a ; B4 This 
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This is the firft principle or motive of curjo- 
fity ; a principle which is natural to the heart 
of man, but which difplays itfelf only in obe- 
dience to our paffions and in proportion to our . 
acquirements of knowledge. Let us fuppofea 
philofopher caft afhore on a defert ifland, toge- 
ther with his books and inftruments, and that he : 
was under an abfolute certainty of {pending in 
that folitude the remainder. of his days. He 
would never trouble himfelf further about the 
fyftem of the univerfe, the Jaws of attraction, 
or the fluctionary calculus. It is probable he 
would never after look into a book, during his 
whole life: but he certainly would not fail to 
explore the ifland, however extenfive, even to 
its remoteft corners Let us, therefore, fn.our 
early ftudies, reject thofe fciences for which man 
has not anatural turn, and confine ourfelves to 
thofe which inftin directs us to purfue. 
~ This earth is the ifland on which mankind are 
caft, and the moft ftriking object of their obfer- 
vation is the fun. As foon as our ideas begin to 
~ extend beyond ourfelves, our attention will there- 
fore naturally be engroffed between two fuch in- 
terefting fubjects. Hence the philofophy of al- 
moft every favage nation is confined folely to the 
imaginary divifions of the earth, and the divini- 
“tyofthe fun. ‘* What an excurfion! cries the 
reader. We were butjuft now employed about 
objects that immediately furround us, and we are 
now traverling the globe, and foaring to the di- 
ftant extremities of the univerfe.”> This excur- 

} fion, 
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fion,however,is the fimple effe& of the progrefs of 
our faculties and the bent of our underftanding. 
During our infant ftate of weaknefs and inca- 
pacity, all our thoughts, influenced by felf- 
prefervation, are confined within ourfelves. On 
the contrary, in a more advanced age, as our 
abilities increafe, the defire of improving our ex- 
iftence carries us out of ourfelves, and our ideas 
extend to their utmoft limits. As the intelle@ual 
world, however, is as yet unknown tous, our 
thoughts cannot extend farther than we can fee; 
but our comprehenfion dilates itfelf with the 
bounds of fpace. ! 
Let us convert our fenfations into ideas; but 
‘Tet us not fly at once from fenfible to intelle@ual 
objects. It is by a due and rational attention to 
_the former we can only attain the latter. Inthe firft 
operations of the underftanding, let our fenfes 
then always be our guide, the world our only 
book, and facts our fole precepts. Children, 
when taught to read, learn that only ; they never 
think ; they gain no information; all their learn- 
ing confifts in words. kikey 
Direct the attention of your pupil to the phe- 
nomena of nature, and you will foon awaken 
his curiofity; but to keep that curiofity alive, ~ 
you muit be in no hafte to fatisfy it. Put quef- 
tions to him adapted to his capacity, and Jeave 
him to refolve them. Let him take nothing on 
truft from his preceptor, but on his own compre- 
-henfion and convidtion: he fhould not learn, 
‘but invent, the fciences. If ever you fubfti- 
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tute authority in the place of argument, he will . 


reafon no longér; he will be ever afterwards 
bandied like a fhuttle-cock between the opinions 
of others. he 3 

You imtend, we'll fappofe, to teach your 
child geography, and for that purpofe provide 
for him maps, fpheres, and globes. What an 
apparatus! Wherefore all thefe mere reprefen- 
tations of things? Why do you not rather begin 
by fhowing him the objet itfelf, that he may, 
at leaft, know what it is you are talking about? 

Walk out with him, fome fine evening, to 
a convenient {pot, from whence an extenfive 
horizon may give you a full view of the fetting 
fun; and then take particular notice of fuch ob- 
jects as mark the place of its going down. Re- 


turn the next morning, with a_profefled defign 7 


only of taking the frefh air, to the fame place, 
before the fun rifes. There you will fee the fiery 
rays itfcatters among the clouds, as harbingers 


of its approach. ‘The illumination increa{es, 


the eaft feems all in lames, and you expect the 
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glorious orb long before it difcovers itfelf above — 


the horizon; you think you fee it every moment; 


it atlength appears. Its rays dart like lightning 
over the face of nature, and darknefs vanifhes © 


atthe fight. Man glories in his habitation, and 
fees it embellifhed with new beauty. The lawn 
is refrefhed by the coolnefs of the night, and 
the light of the morn difplays its increafing ver- 
dure: the dew- -befpangled flowers that enamel. | 
ats furface glitter in the fun-beams, and, like © 


rubies: ; 


) 
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rubies and emeralds, dart their colours on the eye. 
‘The chearful birds unite in choirs, and hail in 
concert the parent of life: not one is filent—at 
this enchanting moment none are mute, though © 
in feeble notes, more flow and foft than thofe 
they chaunt all day, as if from peaceful flumbers 
fcarce awoke, they join in languid harmony. 
The aflemblage of fo many pleafing objects im- 
prints a glowing fenfation that feems to penetrate 
the foul. Who can withftand the rapture of 
this fhort interval of enchantment? It is impofii- 
ble fogrand, fo beautiful, fo delightful a fcene 
can. be ever beheld with indifference. Full of 
that enthufiaftick rapture with which a precep- 
tor is infpired on fuch an occafion, he endeavours 
perhaps to communicate it to his pupil; he ex- 
pects to excite the fame emotions in the child, 
Ly attracting its attention to thofe fenfations 
which he experiences within himfelf. Ridicu- 
lous expectation! It is the heart only that-con- 
templates the beauties of nature: to be feen they 
fhould always be felt: a child indeed may per- 
ceive the feveral objeéts, but their connexion is 
to him invifible; he is infenfible to the harmony 
of the fpheres. He requires an experience he 
hath not yet attained, and fentiments to which 
he is as yet‘a ftranger, to be fufceptible of that 
complex impreflion which is the general refult 
of all thefe fenfations. If he has not travelled 
overdeferts; if his feet have never been parch- 
ed by burning fands; if he never hath felt the 
‘fcorching fun-beams reflected from the furround- 
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ing rocks, how can he tafte the frefh air of a 
fine morning? How fhould he bé enraptured: 
with the fragranct of the flowers, the refrefhing 
verdure of the grafs, the dew drops fparkling 
inthe fun, or the foft carpet of the downy mofs? 
How fhould the warbling of birds infpire him 
with glowing raptures, who is a ftranger to. 
the foft accents of love and delight?) How can 
he behold with tranfport the dawn of fo lovely 
a day, whofe imagination cannot paint to itfelf 
the joys itis pene of beftowing? Ina word, 
what tender fenfations can be excited, by the 
charms of nature, in him who is ignorant by 
whofe hand fhe is fo beautifully adorned? Talk 
not to children in a language they do not com- 
prehend; makeufe of no pompous def{criptions, 
no flowers of {peech, no tropesand figures, no 
poetry; tafte and fentiment are at prefent quite 
eut of the queftion: fimplicity, gravity, and 
and precifion are all that are yet required: the 
time will come but too foon, when we mutt 
allume a different ftyle. 

A pupil educated agreeably to thefe maxims, 
and accuftomed to receive no affiftance till he 
has difcovered his own abilities, will examine 
every new object with a long and filent atten- 
tion. He will be thouherul without afking 
queftions. Content puree therefore, with 
prefenting proper objects opportunely to his 
notice, and when you fee they have fufficiently 
excited his curiofity, drop fome leading laconick 

Pabctiahan 
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queftions, which may put him.in the way of 
difcovering the truth. 

-©n_the prefent occafion; having for fome 
time contemplated the rifing fun, and made your 
pupil obferve the hills and other neighbouring 
objects on that fide, permitting him the while 
to talk about them without interruption, ftand 
filent a few moments, and affe&t a profound medi- 
tation. You may then addrefs him thus <6° Jam 
thinking that when the fun fet laft night, it 
went down yonder behind us; whereas, this — 
morning, you fee, he is rifen on the oppo- 
fite fide of the plain, here, before us. Whatcan 
be the meaning of this.”? Say nothing more; and, 
_ if he afks you any thing about it, divert his atten- 
tion, for the prefent, by talking of fomething 
elfe. Leave him to refieé& on it himfelf, and | 
be aflured he will think of your obfervation. 

To accuftom a child to give attention to ob- 
jects, and to make fenfible truths appear ftrik- 
ing. to his imagination, it Is neceflary to keep 
hima fome time in fufpenfe before they are are ex~ 
plained or difcovered to him. If he fhould 
not fufficiently comprehend the nature of the 
prefent queftion by the means propofed, it may 
be rendered ftill more obvious, by diverfifying 
the terms of it. If he cannot comprehend in 
what manner the fun proceeds from its fetting 
to itsrifing, he knows at leaft how it proceeds 
from its rifing to its fetting; he hath ocular 
information.of this. Explain the firft queftion, 
then, by the fecond, and if your pupil be not 

extremely 
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extremely dull indeed, the analogy is too ob-. 
“vious to efcape him. 

Such is our firft le@ure in cofmography. 
As we proceed flowly from one fenfible idea 
to another, making ourfelves familiarly ac- 
quainted “with each as we goon, and as our 
pupil’s attention is never required upon compul- 
fion, the diftance will be very confiderable, 
from the object of /his firft leffon to the know- 
ledge of the fun’s courfe, and the figure of the 
earth: but as the apparent motion of all the 
heavenly bodies depends on the fame principle, * 
and as the firft obfervation natural] y leads to all 
the reft, it requires lefs capacity, though more 
time, to proceed from the diurnal rotation of 
the earth to the calculation of an eclipfe, than 
to acquire clear ideas of ‘the phenomenon of 

day and night, | | 
As the fun turns round the earth he defcribes 
a circle, and every circle hath a center; this 
we already know. This center, alfo, muft 
needs be invifible, becaufe it is in the middle of 
our globe; but wecan fuppofe two points on the 
furface fo correfponding with it, that a rod 
pafiing through all three and extended boih ways 
to the heavens, would be at once the axis of the 
‘earth and of the fun’s apparent diurnal motion, 
&# whirl-bone or globular totum, turning upon. 
‘one of its points, may ferve to reprefent the hea- 
vens turning upon their axis, the two points 
of this play-thing being the two poles; one of 
which may be pointed out to our pupil, near 
the 
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the tail of the little bear. This would furnifh 
ug with an amufement for the night; by which 
means we fhould become gradually acquainted 
with the ftars, and thence in time grow an- 
xious to diftinguifh the planets and conftellations. 

Emilius and I have feen the fun rife at mid- 
fummer: we fhall next take a view of his rifing, 
fome fine morning in the depth of winter. We 
are neither of us idle you know, and both defpife 
the cold. I have taken care to make the fecond 
obfervation on the very fame {pot, where we 
made the former; fo that in confequence of a 
little preparatory difcourfe to introduce the re- 
mark, one or other of us will infallibly cry out 
when the fun firft appears above the horizon, 
‘¢ Ha! this is pleafant enough! the fun does not 
rife in the place it,ufed to do. Here, you fee, 
are our old marks to the left, and now he rifes 
yonder, to the right. So it feems there is one 
aft for the fummer, and another for the winter.” 
Thefe examples will be fuficient to fhow the 
unexperienced preceptor the way to bring his 
pupil acquainted with the fphere, by making © 
ufe of the earth itfelf inftead of a globe, and 
the apparent revolution of the fun inftead of 
any imperfect reprefentation of it. ‘It ought, 
indeed, to be laid down as a general rule, never 
to fubftitute the fhadow unlefs were it is impofli- 
ble to exhibit the fubftance; for the reprefenta- 
tion engrofling the attention of the child gene- 
rally makes him forget the object reprefented. 


The 
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The armillary {phere appears to me a very ill 
contrived and difproportioned machine. Its con- 
fufed circles, and the ftrange figures delineated 
thereon, give it an air of necromancy, which 
is enough to frighten children. * The earth iS, 
befides, too {mall ; the circles too wide and nu. 
merous ; while fome, particularly the two co- 
lures, are entirely ufelefs. Each circle exceeds 
in breadth the diameter of the earth, and their 
thicknefs gives them fuch an air of fubftance and 
reality, that when you tell your pupil they re- 
_prefent only imaginary circles, you confound 
him ; he neither knows what he fees, nor com- 
prehends what you fay to him. 

We never know how to fuppofe ourfelves in 
the place of children; we never enter into their 
manner of thinking. On the contrary we at- 
tribute to them our ideas; and, purfuing our 
own method of argumentation, fill their heads, 
even while we are difcuffing inconteftible truths, 
with extravagance and error. It is difputed, 
whether the fciences are beft taught by the fyn- 
thetic or analytic method. It is not always ne- 
ceffary to abide by either. We may fome- 
times compound and refolve in the fame difqui- 
fition, and inftru& a child by the former mode 
of argument while he thinks himfelf employ- 
ing the latter. Add to this, that, by making 
ufe of both methods indifferently, they ferve 
reciprocally to confirm each other, Setting out 
at the fame time from two different points, 
without feeming to take the fame route, he will 

be 
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be furprifed to find himfelf directed two ways 
to one and the fame objeét; and that furprife 
cannot fail of giving him great fatisfaction. In 
teaching him geography, for example, I would 
begin at its two extremes ; and, with the ftudy 
of the apparent aftronomical revolutions, unite 
that of the divifions and meafurement of the 
earth. While he is ftudying the fphere, and 
thus tranfporting himfelf in imagination to the 
heavens, I would call back his attention to the 
divifions of the earth, and point out to him their 
-yelation to his own place of abode. | , 

The two firft objects of his geographical ftu- 
dies, fhould be the town where he refides, and 
- his father’s feat in the country. After having 
well obferved the fituation of thefe, he fhould 
take the like notice of the neighbouring vil- 
lages and country feats on the road, together 
with the adjacent rivers; obferving the fitua- 
tion and afpe&t of each object, in regard to the 
rifing and fetting of the fun. ” TL bie is the. 
point of re-union. He fhould make a map 
from this furvey; beginning fimply with the 
two firft objects before-mentioned, and infert- 
ing the others by degrees, as he comes to know, » 
or eftimates, their pofition and diftance. You 
fee, already, the auvantages he. will have in this 
refpect, by having accuftomed him to meafure 
objeCts and diftances by his eye. 

Notwithftanding this advantage, however, it 
will be neceflary to direét a child in thefe ope- 


rations a little; but this fhould be very little 
i and. 
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and imperceptibly. If he falls into a miftake,. 
let him. Be in no hafte to fet him right; but 
wait with patience till he be himfelf ina ftate to 
difcover and correct his error; or at moft take 
occafion only, at a favourable opportunity, by 
fome diftant hint, to make him fenfible of it. 
If he fhould never miftake, he would make but 
little improvement. It is not neceflary that he 
- fhould know at prefent the topography of the 
country, but the means whereby fuch know- 
_ ledge is obtained; it is of no importance ‘to- 
him to have a number of maps in his head,. 
provided he knows what they ferve to reprefent, 
and has clear ideas of the art, by which they 
are conftructed. Here you fee the difference be-. 
tween Emilius and the pupils of others. "Their 
knowledge lies in maps and charts, that of my 
; pupil in the fcience of geography. His progrefs 
in the art of map-making will hence furnith new 
ornaments for his apartment. You will remem- 
ber it is my conftant maxim, not to teach a child. 
_amiultiplicity of things, but to prevent his ac- 
quiring any but clear and precife ideas. His 
Knowing but little is of no confequence, provided 
he imbibes no falfe principles. I ftore his head 
with truth, only to prevent the enterance of 
error. Reafon and judgement advance but flow- 
_ ly, while prejudice attacks with early impetuo- 
fity; we muft carefully guard therefore againtt 
the latter, If you regard fcience, indeed for its 
own fake, and aimat knowledge in general, you 
enter upon an unfathomable ocean, without a 
| fhore, 
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fhore, to founder among the rocks. When I 
fee aman, enamoured by the charms of uhiver- 
fal knowledge, and flying from the purfuit of 
_one f{cience ‘to another, I think I-fee a child 
gathering fhells on the fea-fhore. He firft loads 
himfelf indifcriminately with as many as he can 
carry ; when, tempted by others of a gayer ap- 
pearance, he throws the former away, taking 
and rejecting, till, fatigued and bewildered in 
his choice, ‘he hath thrown all away, and re- 
turns home without a fingle thell. see 
- During the firft term of childhood, we endea- 
youred only to lofe time, to avoid the ill employ- 
ment of it. "The cafe is now altered; and we 

“ have not time fufficient for every thing that 
might be ufeful. The paffions advance upon 
us apace, and the moment they give notice of 
their arrival, your pupil will give no ear to any 
other monitor. The term of difpaffionate in- 
telligence is fhort and tranfitory ; and is, be- 
fides, employed on fo many fubjeéts of prefent 
utility, that it is a folly to think it fuficiently ~ 
long for a child to acquire much learning or 
wifdom. It is not our bufinefs at prefent to 
make him an adept in the fciences, but to give 
him a tafte for them, and point out the method 
of improving it. This is moft certainly the 
fundamental principle of a rational education. | 
The prefentis alfo the proper time to accuf- 
tom your pupil by degrees to fix his attention, 
for fome ‘time, om one and the fame object. 
“This attention, however, muft always be ac- 
companied 
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companied by pleafure or inclination, and ne- 
ver be the effedt of compulfion, We muft 


be careful, alfo, not to keep it too long upon 
the itretch, left wearinefs and difguft fhould 


enfue. Keep, therefore, a watchful eye over | 


your pupil, and by no means permit him te 
fatigue himfelf by too intenfe application. He 
had better learn nothing, than learn upon com- 
pulfion. : . 
When he afks a queftion, be your anfwer 
“always calculated rather to keep alive than fa- 
tisfy his curiofity ; efpecially when you obferve 
he has a mind to trifle rather than be inftruc- 


ted. You ought to pay lefs regard to the terms 


of interrogation, than to his motives for enquiry. 
This conduét becomes of the greateft importance 
when a child begins to reafon. A: 


‘The fciences are conneéted together by a fe- 
ries of propofitions, al] dependent on fome gen 


neral and common principles, which are gra- 
dually difplayed. ‘The philofophers make ufe 
of thefe; with us they are as yet out of the 


queftion. There is another chain of reafoning, - 


of a different conftruction, by which-every par- 
ticular obje€t is conne&ed to fome other, and 
points outthat which fucceeds it. ‘This order of 
fucceffion, which, from our natural curiofity, 
keeps alive our attention, is generally made ufe 
of by grown perfons, and is peculiarly adapted 
to children. 


Before we begin todelineate our map, we muft _ 


trace a meridian. ‘The two points of interfec- 
. _ tien 


ela 
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tion found by fhadows of equal length in the 
- morning and evening, will give an excellent 
meridian for an aftronomer of thirteen. To 
find thefe, however, will require time and oblige 
us to work conftantly on the fame fpot. This 
method might be too troublefome and difgufting : 
having forefeen this inconvenience, therefore, 
we have provided againft it. , 

But I am now fallen again into my ufual cuf- 
tom of being tedioufly circumftantial. I hear 


your murmurs, grumbling reader, and difregard 
them. Iam determined | will not facrifice the 


moft ufeful part of my book to your impatience. 
A& as you pleafe with regard to my prolixity, 
I am, for my part, perfetly eafy about your 
complaints. : 

My pupil has long fince obferved that amber, 
elafs, wax, and feveral other bodies, on being | 
rubbed, attract bits of ftraw, feathers and the 
like; and that other bodies in general have not 
that quality. Among them, however, we have » 
accidentally difcovered one, whichis poffeffed of 
a yet more fingular property: it attracts fteel- 
filings and bits of iron, not-only at a diftance, 
but without fri@tion. This difcovery engages 
our attention for fome time, without anfwering 
any other purpofe than amufement. “At length, 
we perceive it communicates its attractive pro- 
perty toiron and fteel. About this time, I take 
my pupil to fee the diverfions of a neighbouring 
fair; where, among other wonderful perfor- 
mances, a juggler produces a duck of wax, 

) fwimming 
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fwimming about in a bafon, after a piece of 
bread, which he-holds in his hand. We are 
greatly furprized at this ftrange phenomenon, 
but as we are unacquainted with the fables of 
witchcraft, we charge not the artift with being 
either a wizard or conjurer., As we are daily 
accuftomed to various ftriking effects, of whofe 
caufes we are confefledly ignorant, we are not 
very anxious.to, account for every thing we fee; 
but reft contented till fome fortunate event 
affords us information. 

At our return home, however, our converfa- 
tion verynaturally turns on this extraordinary 
duck, and accordingly a thought. fuggefts itfelf 
of imitating it. We take a large needle, and ‘ 
touching iton the load-ftone, cover it with Wax, 
which.we mould.as well as we can into the fhape 
of a duck, the needle paffing through its body 
from the beak to the tail, Wethen fet it afloat 
in a bafon of water, and prefenting a key to its 
beak, we find, to our great joy, the duck 
follows it, in the fame manner as that of the 
juggler followed the bread. As tothelineof di- 
rection in which the body of the duck remains 
when at reft, we may obferve that fome other 
time: at prefent, we are too much taken up 
with the firft objec of attention to think of any. 
thing elfe. In the evening we repair to the jug- 
gler’s booth, with a piece of bread, properly pre- 
pared, in our pocket; when the boafting artift 
having performed his. trick, my young philofo. 
pher, who had with difficulty fo long contained 

himfelf, 
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himfelf, tells him, there is nothing in it, and- 
that he himfelf can do as much. He is taken 
at his word; and inftantly pulls the bread with 
the concealed iron outof his pocket. His heart 
flutters as he approaches the table, and his hand 
trembles as he prefents the bread. ‘I’he duck, 
however, followsit, on which he leaps for joy,, 
and triumphs in the applaufe of the {pectators. 
The juggler, though a little confounded, em-. 
braces him, felicitates him on his fuccefs, and 
begs he will honour him with his prefence the 
next day, when he promifes to collect a more 
numerous aflembly to witnefs and applaud his 
‘abilities. Our young naturalift, in the mean 
-while, fo proud of his fcience, is juft on the 
point of difcovering the fecret; when I hurry 
him away from. the {cene. 

- Bull of the applaufe he is to receive to-mor- 
row, he counts the rhoments, in the mean time, 
with ridiculous impatience. He invites every 
one he knows, and would be glad the whole 
world fhould be witnefles of his triumph. At 
Jength the appointed hour is come; we haften 
to the place of rendezvous, and find the room 
already crowded with {pectators. His young 
heart is elated with joy at the fight. Other tricks 
in their courfe preceding our’s, the juggler fur- 
paffes his ufual dexterity, and performs wonders. 
My pupil, however, pays no attention.to what 
is doing ; but keeps fumbling all the while in 
his pocket ; with his piece of bread im his hand, 
fetching his breath hort, andfweating withim- 

, patience 
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patience and anxiety. At length it is his turn 
to exhibit: the artift pompoufly introduces the 
apparatus and prepares the {pectators for the 
trick. Emilius, though fomewhat abafhed, ap- 
proaches the table, and offering his bread to the 
duck—what a new turn in human affairs! tame 
as it was yefterday, it is become a mere wild- 
duck to day: inftead of prefenting its beak, it 
turns tail andfwims away, flying from thebread, 
and the hand prefenting it, as faft as it before 
had followed them. After many fruitlefs tryals, © 
for which he is conftantly hiffed by- the compa- 
ny, my pupil complains that he is impofed on, 
and that this is not the duck he practifed on yef- 
terday: defying the juggler himfelf to draw this 
about in the fame manner. 

The artift, without making a reply, ‘takes up 
a piece of bread, and prefenting it to the duck 
drawsit immediately after his hand. Emilius 
takes up the fame piece of.bread ; but, inftead 
of fuceeding better than with the former, has 
the mortification to fee the duck turn regardlefs 
from him and make circles round the bafon: 
On this he retires in confufion, unable to ftand 
the hiffes of the company any longer. 

The juggler now takes the piece of bread my 
pupil had brought, and makes ufe of it with 
as much fuccefs as he did his own: He takes 
the iron from within it; and, expofing it to the 
company, raifes another laugh at our expenfe: 
He even draws the duck about, as before, with 
the bread thus feparated from the iron. He per- 

_ forms 
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forms the fame trick, alfo, with another Piece, 
cut from the loaf by a third perfon; he does 
the fame thing with his glove, and with the bare 
end of his finger. He next advances into the 
‘middle of the room, and declaring aioud, with 
that emphatick tone fo peculiar to thefe gentry, 
that his duck would obey his call as well as his 
Motions; he fpeaks to it, and it immediately 
obeys the word of command. If he bids it move 
to the right, to the right it goes; if to return, 
itreturns; if to turn about, about it turns ; 
its motion conftantly obedient to his order, 
The repeated fhouts ‘of applaufe, that follow 
thefe {pecimens of his art, are fo many infults 
“upon us; we, therefore, privately flip out, and 
making the beft of our way home, fhut ourfelves 
up in our apartment, inftead of going about, as 
we had projected, to tell every body our fuccefs. 

he next morning fomebody knocks at the 
door: who fhould this be but our friend the 
juggler? He enters, and modeftly complains of 
our condu&: he cannot tltink what he-has done 
to us, that we fhould endeavour to difcredit his 
tricks, and deprive him of his bread; or that 
there is any thing fo very wonderful in the art of 
drawing about a duck of wax, that we fhould — 
be ambitious of that honour, at the expfene of 
a poor man’s fubfiftance, | «6 Faith, centlemen 
(continues he) if I could get a living by any other 
talent, I fhould never be proud of this. You 
fhould refle& that a man, who has fpent great 
part of his life in the exercife of this pitiful in- 
Vou. II, duftry. 
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duftry muft of courfe know more of the mat- 
ter than you, who only throw away a few minutes 
on it. If I did not exhibit the mafter-piece of 
my dexterity at firft, it was becaufe one fhould 
notbe in hafte to make an unneceflary difplay of 
one’s knowledge: I have always taken cafe to 
preferve my beft tricks for particular occafions; 
and have, befides what you have feen, many. 
others to check young and indifcreet obfervers. 
J am come, neverthelefs, gentlemen, very rea~ 
dily to acquaint you of the fecret that fo much 
embarraffed you; at the fame time hoping you: 
will make no ibufe of it, to my prejudice; and 
that you will another time be more referved.”’ 


He produces his machine; when, toour very © | 


great furprife, we feeit confifts only of a pow- 
erful loadftone, which a child, hid under the 
table for that purpofe, moved about without be- 
ing perceived. 

As he is putting his loadftone up again, we 
thank him, and, excufing ourfelves for what is 
pafled, offer to make him a prefent, which he 
refufes. ‘© No! gentlemen (fays he) you don’t 
deferve fo well of me, that I fhould accept your 
favours; you fhall be obliged to me againft your 
will; this is all the revenge I fhall take. You 
“may hence learn that‘there are men of fpirit in 
all conditions of life: }am paid for the exercile 
of my hands, and not of my tongue.” In going 
out: he addrefles to me, particularly, the follow- 
ing reprimand: “ I can eafily excufe the child 
(fays he aloud) as he offended only through igno- 
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rance. But you, fir, who ought to have known 
his errour, why did you permit him? As you 
both live together, you, as the elder, owe him 
your advice and dire&tion: your experience 
fhould be the authority for his condu@. In re- 
proaching himfelf, as he grows up, for the 
faults of his youth, he will doubtlefs reproach 
you for thofe of which you did not advife him.” 

- Having faid this, he departs, leaving us: both 
ina good deal of confufion. J blame myfelf for 
my own eafy and pliant temper;, promifing my 
pupil to facrifice it another time to his intereft, 
and to warn him of his faults before he commits 
them. For the time is.now approaching when 
our relation to each other muft change, and the 
feverity of the mafter give place to the compla- 
cenceof the companion. ‘This change ought 
to be effected by degrees; and,., like: every other, 
be timely and early provided for. 

| We return the next day to the fair, to fee the 
trick repeated, of which we are let into the fea 
cret, We accoft our Socratick juggler witha 
profound refpect; hardly daring to look him in 
the face, He, on the other hand, loads.us with | 
civilities, and in feating mortifies us with the 
oft humiliating marksof diftin@ion. He per~ 
forms his ufual flights, and amufes himfelf a 
ong time with the trick of the duck, cafting 
‘very now and then a fevere and confident look ~ 
itus. In the meantime, we, though privy to 
‘he whele, keep the moft profound filence. 

C2 Should 
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Should my -pupil-dare but to open his mouth on 
{uch an occafion, I fhould have no hopes of him. 
The circumftantial account of this example 
is of more confequence than it may at firft ap- 
pear. How many leflons are.contained in this 
one! How many mortifying confequences are 
fure to follow the Grft emotion of vanity ! 
Watch with care, young preceptor, this firft emo- 
tion in your pupil; and be affured that, if you can 
thus make it productive of humiliation and dif- 
erace, you will be long before you fee any ap- 


x 


here! you will fay: I confefs it; and all to 


pearance of a fecond. What preparations are 
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make us a compafs to ferve us inftead of ameri--— 


dian. 


the fubftance of other bodies, we have nothing 
to do but to conftruct a machine like that we 
have feen. To this end, we procure a large flat 


pafon; placing it ona table and filling it with — 
water; we make our duck alfo alittle neater than 


the former; and thus our apparatus is ready. 
From our conftant attention to what pafles in the 
bafon, we at length remark that the body of the 
duck, when at reft, preferves always nearly the 
{ame direction. We repeat the experiment, and, 


on examination, find. this direction to be from — 
fouth to north. This is fuficient; our compafs — 


is now as good as made. | 

The. earth hath various climates, and thofe 
climates different temperatures; the feafons va- 
rying more confiderably in proportion as we 


5 approach 
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approach either pole. All bodies contract with 
cold and dilate with heat; this effect is ftill more 
confpicuous in fluids than folids, and is com- 
‘menfurable by fpirituous liquors; by means of 
which the Thermometer was conftructed. The 
wind blows againft our faces; hence we find air 
isa body, a palpable fluid, although we can- 
_not by any means fee it. Prefs a drinking-glafs, 
turned upfide down, into water, the fuid will 
not occupy the whole {pace within it, unlefs by 
leaning it fide-ways you let the air efcape, 
Hence we find air is capable of  refiftance: 
prefs the glafs with a ftill greater force down- 
. wards, and the water will gain upon the air with- 
out ever being able entirely to fill the glafs ; hence 
we find air is capable of a certain degree of com- 
preffion. A ball filled with comprefied air will 
rebound better than another filled with any other 
fubftance: air then is an elaftick body. Lying 
down at. one’s full length in a bathing tub, if 
we endeavour to raife our arms in an horizontal 
pofition out of the water, we fhal!l find them 
loaded with a prodigious weight; air, therefore, 
is evidently heavy, and may be weighed againft 
other fluids; hence the contrivance of the ba- 
rometer, the fyphon, the wind-gun, and the air- 
pump. All the laws of ftaticks and hydrofta- 
ticks difcover themfelves by experiments equally 
_obvious and common. I wouldnot, therefore, 
have him enter the cabinet of an experimental 
philofopher to learn any of thefe. His appara- 
us and pomp of machinery difguft me; their 

C 3 {cientifick 
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fcientifiick air is deftruGtive to fcience itfelf; 
thofe various engines either frightening a child, ‘ 
or taking up that attention to their figure which 
“he ought to beftow on their effedts. I would 
have allour machines be of our own conftruc- 
tion, and would not begin to conftruct the in- 
dtrument before I had made the experiment; but, 
after having made this imperfectly, and as it 
were by chance, we would by degrees invent 
the inftrument to confirm it. I had rather our 
machines fhould be lefs accurate and complete, 
and that we fhould have more juft ideas of what 
~ they ought tobe, and of their operations. For 
my firft leffon in ftaticks, inftead of providing — 
myfelf with a balance and feales, I lay a ftick | 
-acro{s the back of achair; Imeafure the length — 
of both ends, when it hangs in equilibrio, 1 
next hang different weights on each; placing 
“them nearer or farther off the point of fufpen- 
“fion, as occafion requires: bythefe means I find 
that the equilibrium depends ona reciprocal pro- 
‘portion between the weights and the length of 
the levers ; and thus I inftru& my young mecha- 
nick to reétify a balance before he has ever feen 
vone. | 
We acquire, without doubt, notions more clear 
‘and ceftain of things we thus learn of our~ 
‘felves, than of thofe we are taught by others. 
Another advantage alfo refulting from this me- . 
thod is, that we do not accuftom ourfelves to 
a fervile fubmiffion to the authority of others ; 
but, by exercifing our reafon, grow every day 
more 
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more ingenious in the difcovery of the relations 
of things, in connecting our ideas, and in the 
contrivance of machines; whereas, by adopt- 
ing thofe which are put into our hands, our 
invention grows dull and indifferent ; as the man 
who never drefles‘himfelf, but is ferved inevery 
thing by his fervants, and drawn about every 
where by his horfes, lofes by degrees the activity . 
and ufe of his limbs. Boileau boafted that he 
had taught Racine to rhime with much diffie 
culty. Among the many admirable methods 
taken to abridge the ftudy of the fciences, we are 
in great wantof one to make us learn them with 
difficulty. 

The moft obvious advantage of thefe flow and 
laborious refearches, is to preferve, inthe culti- 
vation of {peculative ftudies, the activity of the | 
body; to preferve the fupplenefs of the limbs, 
and to be always bufied im fome manual ope- 
ration or employment, of ufe to mankind. 
“The diverfity of inftruments, invented to direct 
us in our experiments, and make up for the defi- 
ciency of our organs of fenfe, makes us neglect 
the exercife of the latter. A Theodolite dif- 
penfes:-with our eftimating the extent of angles; 
the eye, which is:capable of meafuring diftances 
with great exaGtnefs, gives up the tafk to the 
chain; the fteel-yard excufes me from judging 
of the weight of any thing by porfing it in my 
hand. Thus the more ingenious and accurate 
our inftruments, the more unfufceptible and in- 
‘expert become our organs : by aflembling a heap 

C4 of 
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of machinery about us, we find afterwards none 
in ourfelves. ae 
“But when we fet about the conftruGion of 
thefe machines ourfelves, and employ therein 
that fagacity and addrefs which are required to 
do, without them, we lofe nothing: on the con- 
trary we gain every thing; and, by adding the 
knowledge of art to.nature, become more inge- 
nious without being lefs dextrous. If inftead 
of keeping a boy poring over books, I employ 
- him in a work-fhop, his hands will be bufied 
to the improvement of his underftanding; he 
will become a philofopher while he thinks him- 
felf only an artifan. In fhort this pra@tice hath 
other ufes which I fhall fpeak of. hereafter, 
and fhow in what manner thefe philofophical 
“amufements lead to the exercife of the proper 
functions of a man. ; 

Thave already obferved that the mere fpecu- 
lative part of fcience is by no means adapted to 
children, even when they approach adolefcency ; 
it is proper, neverthelefs, though you do not 
enter with them too profoundly into the depth 
of phyficaltheory, to conneét their experiments 
by fome chain of deduction, that they may ar 
range them in fome order in their minds, for 
the fake of remembering them: for it is very 
difficult to retain feparate and independent fads 
and conclufions long in the memory, without 
fome leading clue for occafionial recolleGtion. 

In your refearches into the laws of nature, 
begin always with the moft common and ob- 

| ; vious 
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vious phenomena; accuftoming your pupil to 
Jook upon them always as mere facts. I take 
up, for inftance, a ftone; and, pretending to 
place it in the air, open my hand, and it imme- 
_ diately falis to the ground. I look upon Emi- 
_ ius, who ftands all the while attentive to what 
Tam doing, and afk him, why the ftone falls? 
Where is there a child who would not have an 
anfwer ready to that queftion? There is none, 
not even Emilius, if I had not taken great pains 
to prepare him not to know how to anfwer it. 
Every one will fay the ftone falls becaufe it is 
heavy. And what is heavy * the thing that falls. 
So the ftone falls becaufe it falls. Here my 
little philofopher is ftopped in good earneft ; and 
thus ends my firft lecture of phyfical theory ; 
whether he profits by it, alfo, in this fcience or 
not, it isa general lefion of good fenfe, 

Asa child advances in underftanding, other 
important confiderations oblige us to be more 
nice in the objects of his employment. As foon 
as he acquires fo much knowledge of himfelf, 
as to conceive in what his happinefs confifts ; 
or becomes fenfible of fuch extenfive relations, 
as to be able to judge what is fitting or unfitting 
to his ftate and condition; he is then in a fitu- 
ation to perceive the difference between labour 
and amufement, and to regard the latter only 
as arelaxation from the former. Objects of real 
utility may then make part of his ftudy, and 
‘engage him to give a more conftant application, 
to it than he might do to mere amufements. 


C 5 The 
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The law _of neceflity, ever recurring to the 
mind, teaches us betimes to do that which is 
difagreeable, in order to prevent confequences 
fiill more difpleafing. Such is the ufe of fore- 
caft; in the regulation of which confifts all the 
wifdom, and depends all the mifery of mankind. 
Every individual would be happy : but, in 
order toarrive at happinefs, it is firft neceflary 
to know what itis. The happinefsof man in 
a ftate of nature, is as fimple as his manner of 
living: it confifts in his being free from pain; 
and is conftituted by health, liberty and the 
neceflaries of life. ‘The happinefs of man in 
a ftate of fociety, is another thing ; but this is 
at prefent out of the queftion. 1 cannot too 
often obferve, that obje&ts purely phyfical are 
thofe only which can intereft children, particu- 
larly thofe whofe vanity is not yet excited, and 
who are not already vitiated by the prejudices 
of opinion. , 
When they come to forefee their-wants, their 
underftanding is confiderably advanced, and they 
begin to be fenfible of the value of time. It is of 
confequence, now, to ufe them to employ them- 
felves on fubjects of utility ; this utility, however, 
fhould be applicable to their age, and adapted 
to their knowledge. Every thing that depends 
on moral inftitutions and the practices of foci- 
‘ety, fhould not be fo early prefented to their 
view ; becaufe they are not in a capacity to un- 
derftandit. It isa folly to require them to apply 


themfelves to things, merely becaufe they are 
told 
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told in general terms that fuch things are good’ 
forthem, while they are ignorant in what that 
good confifts; we may in vain affure them they 
will find their intereft therein as they grow up ; 
while they are uninterefted by their prefent ufe, 
they are incapable of comprehending the future. 

Let achild do nothing merely becaufe he is 
bid; nothing is good for him which he cannot 
perceive to be fo. In hurrying him on before 
his knowledge, you think yourfelves making ufe 
of forecaft, and you only betray the want of it. 
In providing him with many implements he may 
never ufe, you deprive him of the moft univerfal’ 
and ufeful of all others, that of good fenfe. Yow 
ufe him to permit himfelf to be always conduct- 
ed, and to be only a machine in the hands of 
others. In requiring him to be docile and trac- 
table when he is little, you prepare. him to be a. 
credulous dupe when he is grown up. You are 
for ever telling him,—‘‘All I defire of you, child, 
is for ‘your own advantage; though you are. 
as yet incapable of knowing it to be fo. 
What is it to me whether you do what I re- 
quire or not? Itis for your own good only 
you fhould do it.” With fuch fine {peeches 
as thefe, intended to make him wife, you only 
pave the way for the fuccefs of thofe who may 
hereafter take him to fome projector, alchemift, 
falfe prophet, or any kind of cheat, witha view 
toentrap him by fome fnare, or in order tomake 
him adopt their own folly. 

It is requifite men fhould be acquainted with 


many things, of which children cannot in the 
; leaft 
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leaft comprehend the utility: but isit neceflary, 


or even poffible, that a child fhould learn every 
thing it is requifite a man fhould know? Endea- 
vour toteach a child every thing that is ufeful to 
him at his age; and you will find him full em- 
ployment. Why will you infift on his applica- 
tion to the ftudies proper for an age to which he 
may never arrive, in prejudice of thofe which 
are proper for him at prefent? But, you.willafk 
me, perhaps, whether he will have time to learn 
what he ought to know, when it is required of 
him to make ufe of his knowledge ? This I can- 
not tell ; but I am very certain it is impoffible to 
learnit fooner; for our real and only true inftructors 


are experience and fentiment. Never can man | 


be made truely fenfible of what is ufeful to him 
but from the circumftances in which he is fitu- 
ated. A child knows he is defigned to grow up 
to manhood; all the ideas he can form of that 
~ ftate will be to him fo many opportunities of in- 


firu€tion : but as for thofe which are above his _ 


capacity to comprehend, it is better he fhould 
-yemain in abfolute ignorance of them. ‘This 
whole treatife is calculated to illuftrate this 
principle of education. 
-} As foonas we are fo far advanced as togive our 
pupil an idea of the word ufeful, we have attained 
a confiderable influence over his future conduct; 
this term being very ftriking, provided the fenfe 
‘annexed to it be adapted to his years, and he fee 
clearly its relation to his prefent welfare. Ordi- 
nary children are not affected by this term, be- 
caufe no care has been taken to affix to it an idea 
— conform 
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conformable to their underftandings,and becaufe, . 
others taking upon them to provide for them 
what is ufeful, they have no need to think of it 
themfelves, and therefore remain ignorant of the 
- meaning of utility. 
> What isthe ufe of that? This, for the future, 
fhall be the determinate queftion between my 
pupil and me, on all occafions, On my part | 
fhall infallibly make ufe of it in anfwer to all 
his interrogatories, which may ferve as ‘a check 
to that multiplicity of filly, troublefome que- 
ftions, with which children are inceflantly 
teizing thofe about them, more for the fake of - 
indulging themfelvesin a kind of imperioufnefs, 
. than out of a defire of information. The child 
who is taught, as the moft important leffon, to 
know nothing but what is ufeful to him, will 
interrogate with the views of a Socrates: he 
will not put a queftion, without having an an- 
fwer ready to that which he knows will be put 
to him before his own is refolved. 
~ What a powerful inftrument have I here put 
into your hands, for the conduct of your pupil ! 
‘Knowing a reafon for nothing, he is reduced to 
filence whenever you pleafe ; while, on the other 
hand you can make ufe of every advantage your 
knowledge and experience give you, to demon- 
-ftrate the utility of what you propofe. For you, 
-muft not miftake the end of this queftion; it is 
only to inftrué& him to queftion you in his turn; 
and you muft expeét, in whatever you propofe 
to him afterwards, tohave him reply by afking 
you 
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you, of what ufeis this or that, in the terms of 
your propofal. ‘ : 
This will lay a fmare, perhaps, which a go- 
vernour will not eafily avoid falling into. Ifon 
a child’s afking this queftion, you only endea- 
vour to divert the affair, by giving him an an- 
fwer he cannot well comprehend, he will think 
that you reafon on your own ideas and not on 
his, and will believe what you call ufeful to be 
foto yourfelf only, and not to him: he will no 
Jonger place any confidence in you, and then 
all isover. But where is the preceptor who will 
ftop fhort and own his want of knowledge or | 
miftakesto his pupil ? it is the general rule with 
tutors not to confefs theirreal ignorance, whereas 
I make it mine to affect to be more ignorant 
than I am, when I cannot adapt the required 
information to his underftanding. Hence, al- 
ways apparently candid in my behaviour, he 
‘does not fufpect my motives, and I gain more 
credit with him by affe&ting ignorance, than 
other preceptors would do by concealing their’s. 
Inthe firft place, you are to confider how 
feldom it is proper for you to propofe what he 
is to learn; it is his place to. defire to know, to 
feek for, to.difcover it: it is your’s artfully to 
excite this defire, to place the objec within his 
reach, and to furnifh him with the means of 
attaining it. 1t follows hence, that your inter- 
rogations fhould:be few, but fele&t; and that, 
as he will have much more to do with you, than | 
you with him, ryou will be lefs expofed than he, 
4 and 
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and more often in the-circumftances of faying-to 
him, of what ufe isit toyouto know whatyouatk? 

Add-to this, that as it is of little confequence 
whether he learns many things, or not, provided 
he hasa-clear conception of what he does learn, 
and its ufe ; whenever you have not a proper ex- 
planation of the thing required at hand, you may 
fafely forbear to give him any atall. You may 

_ fay to himwithout fcruple—‘*I have no good reae 
fon to give you; I am fomehow miftaken ;” and 

“Jeave it there. If your inftruction was really 
improper, it is not amifs to give it up entirely ; 
and, if net fo, you will foon find occafion to 
make him fenfible of its utility. 

I donot at all admire explanatory difcourfes : 
young people give little attention tothem, and 
never retain them inmemory. ‘The things them- 
felves are the beft explanations. I can never: 
enough repeat it, that we make words of too 
much confequence; with our prating modes of 
education we make nothing but praters. | 

Let us fuppofe that, while I am ftudying with | 
my pupil the courfe of the fun and the method 
of its returning to the eaft, he fhould ftop me 
fhort by afking me to what purpofe is all this? 
What a florid difcourfe might I not make him, 
in anfwer to fuch a queftion ? What a number 
of fine things might I not take occafion to ex- 

_ patiate on, by the way; particularly if there 
were any witnefles to our converfation. * I 
af might 

-# T have often remarked, that the learned inftructions 
wfually given to pupils, have been calculated rather for 
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might talk to him of the utility of travelling, 
the advantages of commerce, tne produce pecu- 
liar to every climate ; of the manners of different 
nations, of the ufe of the Kalendar, of the com- 
putations of the returning feafons for agriculture, 


“of the.art of navigation, and the manner of con- 


i 


ducting a fhip at fea. Politics, natural hiftory, 
aftronomy,.and even morality itfelf, with the 
laws of nations, might all be introduced in the 
courfe of my harangue, with a view to give my 
pupil great ideas of the fciences, and to excite in 
him adefire to ftudy them.. When I had done, 
however, I fhould only have been expofing my 
own pedantry, without my pupil’s having com- 
prehended one fingle thing I had been talking 
about. He would have ftill a great mind to afk 
me, as before, to what end the fun returned to 
the eaft, but he would be fearful of offending. 
He would therefore find his account in pretend- 
ing tounderftand what he was thus compelled to 
hear. ‘This is the practice carried on in polite 
education, Our Enmilius, however, brought 
up in greater rufticity, and fo difficult of com- 


prehenfion,. will liften to nothing of all this. 


At the very firft word he might not underftand, 


he would turn away, and play- about the room, — 
leaving me to finifh my oration by myfelf. We — 


muft feek, therefore, fome more obvious folution: 

this 
the grown perfons, in whofe prefence they were delivered, 
than for the puerile capacity of children. Iam very cer- 
tain, alfo, of the juftice of this remark, as it is founded 
©n my own repeated obfervation. 


a 


. 
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this fcientific method of explication being ufe- 
lefs to him. 

We were obferving the pofition of the foreft 
to the north of Montmorency, when he inter- 
rupted me with his impertinent .queftion, of 
&¢ ‘To what end is all this??? On which, Ian- 
fwer—You are in the right, we muft think of 
this matter at leifure, and if we find this enquiry 
is ufelefs, we will drop it, for we have no need 
‘of ufelefs amufements.’? We then betake our- 
Yelves to fome other employment, and talk no 
more of geography during the reft of the day. 
-“T propofe to him next morning a walk before 
“break faft : he likes nothing better; children are 
in general ever ready for running about; and 
mine is fit for exercife. We enter the foreft, 
traverfe the country, and rambling about till we 
are almoft tired, we lofe ourfelves, and know not 
which way toreturn home. Our time is fpent; 
the heat of the day increafes; we begin to grow 
hungry, and wander about from one place to 
another, among copfes, woods, and quarries, 
without meeting with any object we are ac- 
quainted with. At length overheated, famith- 
ed, and fatigued, we Hae ourfelves only more and 
Pave bewildered. We fit down, therefore, to 
reft ourfelves and deliberate on whatis to be done. 
Suppofing Emilius to have been educated like 
another child, he does not deliberate about the 
matter, but fits down and begins to cry; igno- 
rant that we are juft by the gate of Montmorenci, 
which is concealed from us only by the trees of 

a 
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anarrow coppice: thefe trees, however, appear » 


an impenetrable foreft tohim; fuch a little gen- 
tleman as he, loft in the bufhes. 

After fome few minutes pafled in filence, I 
fay'to him, with an air of difquietude—‘ What 


fhall we do, my dear Emilius, to get out of this 


foreft ?”’ 


Emuiius, all ina fweat, with the tears running 
down his cheeks. 


I know not: I am fo weary, fo hungry, fo 


dry, 1 know not what to do. 
_ Rouffiau.—Do you think I am in a better 
fituation than you; or that I fhould not cry too 
if I could breakfaft upon tears? Our bufinefs 
is not to weep, but to look about us. Look 
at your watch; what is it o’Clock? 

Emilius.—Itis noon and I have not yet break- 
fafted. 

Rouffeau.—-It is very true; it is noon, and I 
am fafting too. 

Emilius.—Y ou mutt then furely be very hun- 

ry? 

; areata but the worft on’t is my din- 
ner will not comehere to find me. Letme fee— 


it isnoon; that is precifely the time at which — 


we obferved yélfterday the fituation of this foreft 
from Montmorenci: if we could but obferve 
in like manner the pofition of Montmorenci 
from this foreft-—— 


Emilius.—True, but yefterday we faw the. 


foreft, and we cannot from hence fee the town. 


' Rouffeau.— 


i 
% 
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~Rouffeau.—That’s our very misfortune—— 

Tf we could, by any means, but find its fitua- 
tion without feeing it—-— hy ae 

Emilius.—O, my good friend! but how? 

\ Rouffecu.—Did not we obferve that the foreft 
lay—— 

LEmilius.—To the north of Montmorenci. 

Rouffeau.—-Montmorenci therefore fhould be-—= 

Emilius.—To the fouth of the foreft. 

Rouffeau.—We havea method to find out the 
north at noon, 

Emilius.—We have fo, by the direGtion of our 

fhadow. 3 
'  Rouffeau.—But as for the fouth. 
Emilius.—How thal] we find that? 
 Rouffeau.—The fouth is always oppofite to the 
north. 

Emilius.x—That’s true; we have only to take 
the dire€tion contrary to our fhadows: Here, 
this muft be the fouth. Montmorencimutft cer- 
tainly lie on this fide: let us gothis way. —, 

Rouffeau.—You may poffibly be in the right; 
here, let.us take this path through the wood. 
Emits, clapping his hands and foauting for yoy. 

Ah! I fee Montmorenci directly before us. 
‘Come alonge, let us go to breakfaft, to dinner, 
let us make hafte: Aftronomy, I fee, is good for 
fomething. 

Obferve that if he does not aG@tually make ufe 
of the latter expreffion, he will think fo; it 
does not fignify which, provided I do not teach 
it/him. You may be affured, alfo, ‘he iis 

Wi 
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will forget this day’s leflon as long as he lives; 
whereas had I only fuppofed this adventure in 
my chamber, all that I could have faid on it 
would have been forgotten the next day. For 
this reafon we ought to inculcate all we poffibly 
can by actions, and to fay only what we can- 
not do. 

The reader will not expect I can have fo lit- 
tle opinion of his fagacity, as to give him an ex- 
ample in every kind of ftudy ; but, whichfoever 
may occafionally relate to the point in queftion, 


J cannot too much exhort the preceptor to adapt 


his explication to the capacity of his pupil; 
for I repeat it once more, the evil lies not in 
what he is ignorant of, butin what he imagines 
he underftands. 

I remember, that, one day, endeavouring to 
give a child a tafte for chemiftry, after I had 
fhown him feveral metalline precipitations, f 
explained to him the method of making ink. 
I told him its blacknefs was occafioned only by 
the very fine particles of iron feparated from the 
vitriol, and precipitated by an alcaline fluid. 
In the middle of my learned explication, the 
threwd little querift ftopped me fhort with my 
queftion, which I had taught him; and which 
indeed not alittle embarrafled me. After think- 
ing a little, however, I took the following me- 
thod to refolve it. I ordered a bottle of wine 
to be brought out of the cellar, and another of 
common ordinary wine to be fetched from the 
tavern. I then tooka little phial full of a folution 

) tee. 
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_of fixed alcali; and pouring out two glaffles of 
wine, one out of each bottle, I thus prepared for 
the experiment*. 

It is cuftomary, faid I, for the venders of cer- 
tain commodities to adulterate them in order to 
make them look better than thev really are. 
Thefe adulterations deceive both the eye and 
tafte ; but are in themfelves hurtful, and’make 
the adulterated commodity, notwithftanding its 
dane worfe than before. 

Liquors in particular, and wines more than 
any other, are fubject to this adulteration ; be- _ 
caufe the deception is not eafily detef&ted shite is 
very profitable to the vender. “T’he adulteration 
- of tart or four wines is made with litharge, which 
“is a preparation of lead. Lead united to an 
acid produces a fugar or fweet falt, which 
corrects the tafte of four wine, but is poifonous 
to thofe who drink it. It is requifite, therefore, 
before we drink any wine fufpected of adultera- 
tion, to know certainly whether there be li- 
tharge init or not. Now,’ it is by this method _ 
of reafoning I am led to the means of difcover- 
Ing it. 

I know that wine contains not only an ‘iiflamnt 
mable fpirit, as you have feeninthe brandy di- 
ftilled from it; but alfo an acid, as you may be 
convinced, by the tartar fubfiding from it, and 
the vinegar into which it is converted. 

f : The 

* A little preparation is neceflary to every experiment 


exhibited to children, as it ferves to render them atten- 
tive to what is doing. ; 


= 
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‘The acid. is attracted by metallic fubftances, 
and adheres to them in their folution, forming 
‘a compound falt; fuch, for example as is the: 


ruft of iron, which is nothing more than the par- 


ticles'‘of, the metal. diflolved by\ the acid {pirit 


contained.in the air or in water: fuch alfo is 
verdigris, which is. only copper diflolved by 
vinegar. é 


At the fame time this acid has.a ftronger atq) 


traction, however, to alcaline than to metalline 
{ubftances.; info much that by the intervention 
of the former between the compound {alts above-. 


mentioned, the acid is feparated from the metal. 


to. which it. was: before united, and adheres ta, 
the alcali. Hence the metalline fubftance, de- 


tached from the acid, whichkept it in a ftate 


of folution, is. precipitated, and makes the fluid: 
black. 

If, then, either of the wines before us be adul- 
terated with, litharge, its acid keeps it in a ftate: 
of folution. So that if L pour this alcaline fluid 
into them, it will compel the acid: tolet go its: 
hold of the metal. and adhere to itfelf ; when the 


lead, being no longer kept floating, will again’ 


appear, trouble the wine,, and at. length be pre- 
cipitated tothe bottom of the -glafs. 
On the contrary, iftherebeno lead nor mix-. 
ture of other metal in the: wine,* the alcali 
| will, 
* The wines, which are fold by retail by the wine. 
merchants:at Paris; although they fhould not be purpote- 
ly adulterated with litharge, are feldom without. fome- 


lead in them’ becaufe their meafures. and other imple; 
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will unite itfelf quietly to the acid*, the whole 
will remain diffolved, and you will fee no pre« 
cipitation. 

On this, I poured the alcaline folution fuc- 
ceflively into both glafles; the liquor in one of 
them remaining afterwards clear and tran{parent 5 
that in the other became thick and troubled, and 
in lefs than an hour we could fee clearly the 
lead precipitated to the bottom. 

There, faid 1, you fee one of thefe wines. is 
pure and genuine, and the other adulterated and 
poifonous. This difcovery we make, by means 
of that kind of knowledge, of which. you re- 
quire to. know the utility. When we know 
how to make ink, we know how todetect adul- 
terated wine. \ 

I was myfelf very well fatished with the ex- 
plication.and example I had given 5 I. obferved, 
however, that it did not ftrike the child. Itre- 
quired fome time for me to difcover it to bevery 
idle, and:that I. had been all: the while talking. 
to no purpofe,. For, fetting afide the impoffibili- 
ty that a boy of twelve years of age fhould, follow 
the courfe of my argument, the utility of the 

Lid, ys ‘experi~ 
ments are ufually made of lead; and the wine, in pafling 
through them al ways diffolves; fome part. Its ftrange fo 
manifeftly. abufive and dangerous a. practice fhould, be 
fuffered in a.city fo refpectable for its police. Itis true 

people of fafhion and fubftance, never drinking thefe re- 
tailed wines, they are not fo liable to be poifoned. 

* The vegetable acid'is very mild. Ifitwere a-mine> 
ral one, their union wouldnot. be effeted without fermen= 
tations. | 
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experiment would never enter his head ; becaufe, 
tafting both wines and finding both good, he had 
_annexed no meaning to the term of adulteration, 
which I thought I had fo clearly explained ; the 
words pernicious and potfonous conveying no ideato 
his apprehenfion. 

Thofe relations between caufe and effe& of 
' which we cannot perceive the connexion, that 
good and evil of which we have no idea, and 
the neceflities we have never felt, have no in- 
fluence on our underftandings. We have as 
vague notions, at fifteen years of age, of the 
happinefs attendant on wifdom, as at thirty of 
the celeftial glories of the New Jerufalem. If 
we have no clear conceptions of the one or the 
other, we fhall ‘take but little trouble to obtain 
them ; and, though our ideas were ever fo pre- 
cife on thefe fubjeéts, we fhould take juft as 
little, unlefs we felt fome attachment to, or de- 
fire after them. It is eafy to convince achild 
of the utility of whatever we have a mind to 
teach him ; but it fignifies little to convince him 
of this, unlefs you can perfuade him alfo to 
purfue it. Reafon in vain may induce us coldly 
to approve or blame; the paflions only are the 
{prings of action; and how can our pafiions be 
excited by objects or circumftances in which we 
do not perceive ourfelves at all interefted? 

Never point out any thing to a child which is 
beyondhis views. While he isa {tranger to the 
relations and duties of humanity, as you can- 
not raife his» comprehenfion to the ftate of 

? ob manhood, 
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manhood, you fhould bring down the ftate of man- 
hood to a level with his capacity. In projecting 
what may be ufeful to him hereafter, {peak to 
him dire&tly only of what is apparently ufeful 
to him at prefent. Beware, alfo, in general, of 
making comparifons between your pupil and 
other children; let him have no rival, no com- 
 petitor, not even in his corporeal exercifes, as 
foon ashe begins to reafon, [had much rather 
he fhould not learn at all whatever muft be taught 
him by means of vanity or jealoufy. I would 
content myfelf, in this refpect, with remarking 
his annual progrefs, and comparing his fitua- 
tion and exploits in the prefent year with thofe of 
‘the paft. I would fay to him, you are grown fo 
much fince fuch atime ; here is the ditch you 
leaped, the weight you lifted, the diftance you 
threw a ftone, fo far you ran without fetching 
breath; let us fee what you can do more at pre~« 
fent. ‘Thus would I excite him to emulation, 
without making him jealous or envious of a rival; 
he would be defirous indeed to excel himfelf, 
and fo he ought to be; I fee no inconvenience in 
- this kind of emulation, : 

I hate books; they only teach people to talk 
about what they don’t underftand. It is faid that 
Flermes engraved the elements of the fciences 
on columns, to fecure his difcoveriés from being 
loft in the time of a general deluge. Had he 
imprinted them on the minds of men, they had 
been better preferved by tradition. ‘The organs 
ofthe memory, duely prepared, are the monu- _ 
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ments on which human fcience would be moft 
indelibly engraven, | 3 

Js there no expedient to be thought of, to col- 
le@ the. various inftru€tions, fcattered up and 
down in fo many voluminous tomes! to unite 
them under one general head; which may be 
eafy to comprehend, interefting to purfue, and 
which may ferve as a //imulus, even to children 
of this age? If one could but conceive a fitua- 
tion, in which all the natural wants of man 
would be difplayed, m, a manner adapted to the 
underftanding of a child, and wherein the means 
of fatisfying thofe wants are gradually difcovered 
with therfame eafe and fimplicity, it would be 
in.a juft and lively defcription of fuch a ftate, 
that we fhould firft.exercife his imagination. 

I fee the imagination of the philofopher al- 
ready take fire. Impetuous genius | give your- 
{elf notrouble; fuch a fituation is already dif- 
covered; itis already deferibed, and I may fay, 
without any impeachment to your talents, much 
better than you could defcribe it yourfelf; at 
leaft with more exactnefs and fimplicity.. Since 
we muft have books, there is one already which, 
in my opinion, affords a complete treatife on 
natural education. ‘This book fhall be the firft 
Emilius fhall read : In this, indeed, will, fora 
long time, confit his whole library, and it 
will always hold a diftinguifhed place among 
others. It will afford us the text, te which all 
our converfations on the objects of natural 
{cience will ferve only as a comment, It will 
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ferve as our guide during our progrefs to a 
fiate of reafon ; and will even afterwards give 
us conftant pleafure unlefs our tafte be to- 
tally vitiated. You afk impatiently, what is 
the title of this wonderful book? Is it Ari- 
- ftotle, Pliny, or Buffon?) No. © It is Robinfon 
oy Crufoe. 

Robinfon Crufoe, caft afhore on a defolate 
ifland, deftitute of human affiftance, and of me. 
chanical implements, providing, neverthelefs, 
for his fubfiftence, for felf-prefervation, and 
even procuring for himfelf a kind of competen- 
cy. In thefe circumttances, | fay, there cannot 
bean objet more interefting to perfons of every 
age; and there are a thoufand ways to render 
it agreeable to children. Thus, youfee, I have 
realized that defert ifland, which I at firtt made 
_ufe of only by way of comparifon. Such a fitu- 
ation, I confefs, is very different from that of 
man ina ftate of fociety, Very probably it will 
never be that of Emilius; but it is from {uch a 
Rate he ought to learn to eftimate others, The 
moft certain method for him to raife himlf 
above vulgar prejudices and, to fort ‘his jndge- 
“ment on the actual rélations .o6 things; 48 fo», 
‘take on himfelf the character of ‘ftich’ 4 folitary. *’ 
adventurer, and to judge of every’ thig about 
thim, as aman iq Sach:circumitances whidd,: by’, <2). 
4its real utility. - This: roniance’ begitining’ with . zy 
this thipwreck on the ifland, and ending with the 
varrival of the veffel that brought him away, — 
wwould, if cleared of its rubbith, afford Emilius, 
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during the period we are now treating of, at once — 
both inftru€tion and amufement. - | would have 
him indeed perfonate the hero of the tale, and be 
entirely taken up with his caftle, his goats and 
his plantations ; ne fhould make himfelf minute-" 
ly acquainted, not from books but circumftan- 
ces, with every thing requifitefor a man infuch 4 
a fituation. He fhould affect even hisdrefs, wear 
a coat of fkins, a great hat, alarge hanger; in 2 
fhort, he fhould be entirely equipped in his gro- 9 
te{que manner, even with hisumbrello, though he ~ 
would have no occafion for it. I would have ~ 
him when at a lofs about the meafures neceflary . 
to be taken for his provifion or fecurity, upon 
this or the other occafion, examine the condu& of — 
his hero; he fhould fee if he omitted nothing, ti 
or if any thing better could be fubftituted in the ; 
room of what was actually done; and, on the a 
difcovery of any miftake in Robinfon, fhould — 
amend it in a fimilar cafe himfelf: for Ldoubt , 
not but he will form a project of going to make : 
alike fettlement. Not unlike to this were thofe 
ancient caftles in Spain, in that happy age ; 
when ‘the: height ofhuman felicity confifted in” 
< “theinjoyment_ oF liberty: and the neceflaries of” 


‘life. ii 4 
cette, o What opportunities of inftruction would fuch ‘ 
So ap ariufernent afford an ‘able preceptor, who : 

fhould project it only with a view to that end a 

The pupil, eager to furnith a magazine for his 

ifland, would be more ready to learn than his — 

tutor to teach him. He would be follicitous 10. 
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know every thing that is ufeful, and nothing 
elfe: You would in fuch a cafe have no more 
occafion to direct; but only to reftrain him. 
Let iis haften, therefore, to eftablifh him in this 
imaginary ifle, fince to this he confines his pre- 
fent happinefs ; for the time will now foon come, 
in which, if he is defirous of life, it is not to 
live alone, and in which even a man friday, 
the want of whom does not now affect him, 
would not be long fatisfactory. 

The practice of fimple manual arts, to the 
exercife of which the abilities of the individual 
are equal, leads to the invention of the arts of 
induftry, the exercife of which requires the con- 
currence of many. The former may be prac- 
tifed by hermits, and favages; but the latter 
can be exercifed only in a ftate of fociety, and 
render that ftate neceflary. While man is fub- 
je& only to the calls of phyfical neceflity, he is 
capable of fatisfying them himfelf: but, by the 
introduction of fuperfluous wants, the joint con- 
cern and diftribution of labour become indifpen- 
fible: for though a man by his own labour, 
when alone, procures only fubfiftance for an in- 
dividual, yet an hundred men, working in con- 
cert, will eafily procure, in the fame time, fub- 
fiftence for double the number. -As foon, there- 
fore, as one part of mankind take upon them- 
felves to live idle, it becomes neceflary that® the 
concurrent labour of numbers fhould fupply the 
place of thofe who live without work, 
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Your greateft care fhould be to keep from 
your pupil the notions of thofe focial relations, 
which he is not in a capacity to comprehend ; 
but when the connection of his ideas oblige you 
to {peak of the mutual dependence of mankind, 
inftead of prefenting him at firft the moral ‘fide 
of the queftion, divert his attention as much as 
‘poffible toinduftry andthe mechanick arts, which 
render men. ufeful to one another.’ In going 
about with him ‘to the work-fhops of various 
artifans, never let him fee any thing performed 
without lending a hand to the work, nor come 
out of the fhop without perfectly underftanding 
the reafon of what he obferves there. . ‘To this 
end, you fhould work yourfelf, and in every 
thing fet himan example. “To make hima maf- 
ter, be you in every thing the apprentice; and 
reflect that he will learn more by one hour of 
manual labour, than he will retain from a whole 
day’s verbal inftructions. 

~The different arts are entitled to various pro- 

portions of public efteem, and that in an inverfe 
ratio to their real ufe. This efteem is dire&ly 
as their inutility, and fo it politically ought 
tobe. The moft ufeful arts are thofe which are 
the worft paid for, or leaft rewarded ; becaufe the 
number of workmen is proportioned to the wants 
of the whole fociety, and the labour the poor 
muft purchafe muft neceffarily be at a low price. 
On the contrary, thofe important artifans, who, 
by way of diftin€tion, are termed artifis, and 
"are 
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are employed only in the fervice of the rich and 
idle, fet an arbitrary price on their workman- 
fhip ; and as the excellence of their baubles is 
mere matter of opinion, their high price confti- 
tutes great part of their merit, and they are 
efteemed ini proportion to what they coft. ‘The 
value thus fet upon'them is not on account of 
any ufethey are of to the rich, but becauie they are 
too coftly to be purchafed by the poor. Nola 
habere bona nifi quibus populus inviderit.* 

What will become of your pupils, if you per- 
mit them to adopt this ridiculous prejudice ; if 
you encourage it yourfelf, or fee them, for ex- 
ample, enter, with more refpect the fhop of a> 
jeweller than that of alockfmith ? Whatajudg- 
ment will they form of the real merit of the arts 
and the intrinfick value of things, when they fee 
whim and caprice univerfa! iy oppofed to real 
utility, and find the more a thing cofts the lefs 
it is worth? If ever fuch ideas as thefe take root 
in their minds, you may as well give up at 
once the remaining part of their education ; they 
will, in fpite of all you can do, be educated like 
the reft of the world, and you will have taken, 
for fourteen years paft, all your trouble for 
nothing. | 

Emilius will fee things in a very ‘different 
light, while he is employed in furnifhing his 
ifland. Robinfon Crufoe would have fet a 
greater value on the ftock in trade of a petty iron- 
monger,» than on that of the moft magnificent 
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and beft furnifhed. toy-fhop in Europe. The 


firft had appeared to him a refpectable per- 
fonage, while the owner of the latter had been 
defpifed as frivolous and contemptible. 

I doubt not but fome fagacious member of fo- 
ciety will make the following objection. ** My 
fon (he will fay) is formed to live in the 
world ; not to refide among a fet of philofo- 
phers, but to herd with fools; it is proper, 
therefore, he fhould be acquainted with thofe 
follies that influence their conduct... The 
knowledge of things, as they are, may be 
ufeful; but that of men and opinions is 
much more> fo; for, in fociety, the know- 
ledge of mankind is the beft means to make 
the moft of them, and he is the wifeft man 
who acquires the moft, and makes. the beft 
ufe of it.. To what purpofe, then, is it to 
give children the ideas of an imaginary order 
of things, directly contrary to that which cuf- 
tom has eftablifhed, and by which they muft 
regulate their behaviour? Read them, firft, 
lectures to make themfelvés wife, and then 
you may take what method you Will to in- 
firuct them in what refpe& others are fools.” 

Such are the fpecious maxims, on which is 
founded the falfe prudence of parents, who en- 
deavour to make their children flaves to thofe 
prejudices in which they themfelves are edu- 


cated. How many things are neceflary to be 


known, previous to the ftudy. of mankind! 
This is the laft and moft arduous tafk of the 


philofo- 
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philofopher, and you would have it be the firft 
of a child. Before you inftruct him ‘in the 
knowledge of your own fentiments, you fhould 
begin, by teaching him to form fome eftimate 
of their truth and propriety: Our opinions are 
imparted to children as reafons; is this the way. 
to teach them the folly of them? In order to 
attain wifdom, it is neceflary tobe able to difcern 
what is not fo. How fhalbyour child know how 


' to ftudy mankind, if he is incapable to judge of 


~~ 


their fentiments, or to-dete@t their errors? It is 
a misfortune for him to know their opinions, 
while he is ignorant whether they be true or falfe. 
Teach him firft, therefore, what things are in 
themfelves; and you may afterwards inftruct 
him at leifure, what-are the general fentiments 
of mankind. ‘Thus will he be enabled to judge 
of our opinions by the criterion of truth, and 
foar above the miftaken notions of the vulgar. 
‘To adopt prejudices is not to knowthem as fuch, 
nor are the multitude governed by thofe who 
are like themfelves. If you begin by making 
your pupil acquainted with the opinions of the 
world, before you have taught him how to. 
judge of them, you may affure yourfelf, fay 
what you will, they will become his, and you 
will never after be able to eradicate them... I 
conclude this fubjeét, therefore, by laying down 


asa maxim, that to render a youth fenfible and 


judicious, we ought to form his opinion of things 
and not to dictate our’s. 
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You will obferve that hitherto I have faid no- 
thing»to my pupil about mankind, he would 
have had too much good fenfe to underftand me, 
if I had; his connexions with, and relations 
to, his fellow-creatures, are not as yet ftriking 
and confpicuous enough to enable him to judge 
of others by himfelf. Hehas no ideas of human 
nature but what centre in his own perfon, and 
evemhis felf-knowledge is but very confined. If 
his ideas, however, are contracted, at leat they 
are juft. He knows not the relative fituation of 
others, but he is fenfible of his own, and keeps 
his place. Inftead of reftraining him by focial 
ties, the force of which he could not compre- 
hend, we have bound him by the obvious chains 
of neceffity. He is as yet little better thana 
mere phyfical being; let us continue to treat 
him as fuch. | ‘. 

He forms his judgement, and eftimates the va- 

Jue of the works both of nature and art, by their 
relation to his own convenience, fecurity, and 
prefervation. Hence, he looks upon iron, as a 
more precious metal than gold, and glafs to be 
more valuable than diamonds. For the fame 
reafon he hath more refpect for a fhoe-maker, 
or amafon, than for all the celebrated jewellers 
in Europe. A paftry-cook is, in his opinion, a 
perfon of fingular importance, and the whole 
academy of fciences of lefs confequence than 
the refpectable perfonage of the meaneft con- 
fe&tioner? Goldfiniths, engravers, and gilders, 
are, with him, idle infignificant people, who 

ih amufe 
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-amufe themfelves in employments frivolous and | 
ufelefs; nay, he does not hold even a watch- 
“maker in very high eftimation. Happy in the 
enjoyment of this native liberty, he profits by 
- time without knowing its value. “That tranquil- 
lity, which, undifturbed by the violence of paf- 
-fion, makes its fucceffion equal, ferves him in- 
‘ftead of a machine to meafure the quantity 
elapfed *. In fuppofing his pocket to be fur- 
nifhed with a ‘watch, as in fuppofing him te 
cry, I only made ufe on that occafion of an 
-Emilius vulgarly educated, for the fake of il- 
luftration: for, in’ fact, a child, fo different 
from all others, can hardly be made ufe of as 
an example i in any cafe. 

There is another order of diftin@ion, not:lefs 
natural, and till more judicious, according to 
which the arts may be ranked agreeably to their 
order in that hecellary chain which connects 
them together; placing the moit independent in 
the firft “chats! and thofe which depend on the 
greateft number of others, in the laf. This 
method of arrangement, which may furnifh im- 
‘portant confiderations on the order of fociety in 
general, is fimilar to the former in that. it is 
equally fubjeét to be perverted by the prepoffef- 
fions and caprices of mankind. Hence it is, 
3 D 6 chat 


* We lofe our conftitutional meafure of time, when 
the paffions would fubject its duration to their will. The 
philofopher’s time-piece is evennefs of temper and tran- 
quillity of mind; he is always in his own time, and 
knows it exaftly. 
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that all manufa€tured fubftances, are firft la- 


borioufly operated on by workmen below con- 
fideration, and almoft without pay; that the 
more hands they pafs through, the more expen- 
_five becomes the labour and the more credita- 
ble the profeffion of each fucceffive artifan. I 
will not here enquire whether it be true, that 
induftry is more exerted in the elegant arts than 
_in thofe which give the firft form to the maffive 
fubftance, and fit it for common ufes; but I 
affirm that in-all cafes, thofe arts which are the 
moft general and indifpenfible are inconteftibly 
thofe which deferve to be held in the greateft 
efteem; and that fuch as require the leaft af- 
fiftance from others deferve ftill lefs to be de- 
graded loweft of all, when they are at the fame 
time the moft free and independent. Thefe 
rules form the true criterion whereby to judge 
of the merit, and efiimate the value, of arts 
and induftry. All otherare arbitrary and ca- 
pricious. The firft and moft refpectable of all 
arts and profeffions is that of agriculture: next 
to the-hufbandman I rank the fmith; to the 
{mith fucceeds the carpenter, and fo on. A 
child, who fhould not have acquired a mis- 
judging partiality from vulgar prejudices, would 
rank them alfo precifely in the fame order. How 
many important reflections on this fubje@, may 
not Emilius deduce from Robinfon Crufoe! 
What will he think in fecing the arts carried to 
perfection, by being divided and fubdivided into 
fuch a number of branches, and by the inven- 
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tion of fuch an infinite variety of implements 
to work with?, Willhe not call their ingenuity 
ridiculous, and think they are afraid their arms 
and fingers are not fit for ufe, that they have 
contrived fo many expedients to work without 
them? To exercife one trade, they muft be 
_furnifhed with tools by a thoufand others: The 
artifans of a whole town muft be employed to 
fet any oneof them to work. As to my com- 
panion and myfelf, our ingenuity lies in our dex- 
terity; we make ufe of the tools we carry about 
us. Let the proudeft workman belonging to 
the nicknackitories of Paris come to our defert 
ifland, his talents ufelefs here, he will be glad 
in his turn to ferve an apprenticefhip to us. 

Confine not your obfervation here, reader, 
to the corporeal exercife, and manual dexterity 
of my pupil; but confider the proper methods 
we take to gratify his childifh curiofity ; remark 
the effeéts of his good fenfe, his genius for in- 
yention, his forefight and other intelle€tual abi- 
lities.. In whatever he fees, or*is employed in, 
he wants to know the reafon of every thing; 
tracing back one inftrument from another, till 
he arrive at the firft and moft fimple, He takes | 
nothing upon fuppofition or on truft; but refufes 
even to learn any thing that requires a previous 
knowledge of which he is not poflefled. If he 
fees, for inftance, a file, or a fpring, he imme- 
diately recurs to the method of working up the 
materials from the ore. If he fees the fides of a 
cheft fitted together; he muft know the methods 
of 
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of felling the timber and fawing it into planks, 
If he be, himfelf, at work, he never fails to 
reflect on every new tool he makes ufe of, and 
to confider how he might have conftructed fuch © 
an implement, or have made fhift without it. 
‘There is an errour, however, difficult to 
avoid, in employing your pupil in thefe me-_ 
chanical operations; and that is, you will al- 
ways fuppofe him to have a tafte for thofe you 
are fond of yourfelf: but you muft beware, 
that, while you are feeking your own amufe- 
ment, you do not fatigue and difguft your pu- 
pil, who perhaps will not let you perceive it. 
“Your little artifan fhould find in himfelf every 
“thing needful to execute his defigns, but he . 
fhould find in you every thing needful to direQ — 
him in thofe defigns. You fhould obferve him, 
and watch his motions continually, without his 
knowing it; you fhould anticipate his thoughts, 
_ and prevent thofe which are improper ; in fhort, — 
you fhould keep him fo employed, that he fhould 
not only be fenfible of the ufe of his own ta- 
Jents, but that hefhould take delicht in his em- 
ployment, from a like fenfe of its utility. 
‘The intercourfe of the arts confifts in the 
reciprocal exchange of induftry, that of com- 
merce in the exchanoe of commodities, and ~ 
that of money in the exchange of bills and cafh: 
All thefe are intimately connefted -with each ~ 
other, and we have already acquired ideas of 
the principles on which they are founded, from 
our difpute with Robert, the gardener. At pre- 
yew fent — 
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fent we have nothing more to do than to: ge- 
neralize thofe ideas, and to extend them toa 
variety of examples, in order to give Emilius 
a juft notion of the nature of commercial con- 
nexions; which may be exemplified by the 
natural hiftory of the produce peculiar to dif- 
ferent climates, by enumerating the arts and 
fciences: which relate to navigation, and repre- 
fenting the various obftacles that are furmounted 
in tranfporting commodities from one country 
to another. No fociety can exift without mak- 
ing ufe of the expedients of exchange, nor can 
any exchange be carried on without fome coms 
mon ftandard: this alfo muft be formed on fome 
principle of equality. Hence every fociety has, 
for its firft law, fome conventional equality, 
both of perfons and of property. 

‘The conventional equality between perfons 
is very different from the natural, and therefore 
requires the protection of government and laws, 
The political knowledge of a child fhould be 
very clear and confined: he ought to have no 
other idea of government in general than what 
relates to the notion concerning the right of pro- 
perty which he hath already imbibed. 

The conventional equality, between articles . 
of property, gave rife to the invention of mo- 
ney; which ferves as the means of comparing 
the value of the different fpecies of fuch articles; 
and in this fenfe money may be denominated 
the real bond of fociety. Every thing, how- 
ever, may be converted into money. Formerly 
eh ey cattle 
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cattle were made ufe of as fuch, fo at prefent, 
in fome countries, are fhells, teeth, &c. The 
money of Sparta, was iron, that of Sweden has 
been made of kcatbanyy as our’s is now of gold 
and filver. 

Metals, .as the moft ate sransilads are 
generally made choice of to form this mean term 
in our ufual courfe of exchange. To facilitate 
this end, by fparing the trouble of recurring to 
weights or meafures, they are converted into 
regular coin.. For the ftamp imprinted thereon 
is no more than an atteftation, that the piece fo 
marked is of fuch acertain weight ; the fovereign 
only having a right to coin money, fo long as 
he is poffefled of a right to require his atteftation 
to pafs unqueftioned through a whole people, 
or fo long as he referves to himfelf fuch exclufive 
privilege. 

The ufe of this invention, thus explained, 
will be readily perceived. by a child of the dul- 


left apprehenfion. It.is,:indeed, dificult to. 


make a direct comparifon between commodities 
of different kinds ;, as for example, between cloth 
and grain: but when a ftandard common toboth, 
fila money, is eftablifhed, it is eafy for the 
manufaciurer and hufbandman to apply the value 
of their refpeCtive articles thereto, and to judge 
what quantity of each is equivalent to the other; 
For if fo many yards of broad-cloth be worth a 
certain fum of money, and fo many bufhels of 
wheat be worth the like fum, the draper, in 
taking the wheat for his cloth, makes a fair and 
equi- 
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equitable exchange. Thus it is, that through 
the medium of money, the produce and manu- 
factures of different kinds and countries may be 
eftimated and compared with each other. 

Go no farther than this, nor enter into any 
difquifition concerning the moral effects of this 
inftitution, It is of confequence, in every cafe, 
to bring your pupil acquainted with the nature 
and end of every cuftom before you point out its 
abufe. If you attempt to explain to children in 
what manner figns are fubftituted for things, 
that money hath been produétive of the numerous 
chimeras of prejudice and caprice, and that 
countries abounding in filver and gold muft be 
proportionably deftitute of real wealth ; in doing 
this, I fay, you treat them, not only as if they 
were profefled philofophers, but alfo as men of 
experience; and attempt to give them concep- 
tions of what even few philofophers have clearly 
underftood. 

‘To what a variety of interefting fubjects may 
we not, by thefe means, direct the curiofity of 
our pupil, without ever quitting thofe real and 
fenfible relations, which are contained within the 
_ fphere of his knowledge, or exciting in his mind 
one idea beyond the reach of his capacity. A 
judicious preceptor will not dwell, with heavy 
prolixity, on frivolous fubjects, but be conftant- 
- ly preparing his pupil-for the knowledge of 
thofe important relations, which will one day 
be neceflary for him, in order to his forming a 
right judgement of the iin or evil cuftoms of 
fociety. 
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fociety. He will endeavour to adapt his con- 
verfation and amufements to the turn of mind he 
has given him. <A queftion that would fcarce 
excite the attention of another child, will per= 
plex Emilius for fix months together. 

I take an opportunity, we will fuppofe, to 
carry him to dinner at the houfe of fome opu- 
lent family; where, when we arrive, we find 
great preparations making for an elegant en- 


tertainment, much company, a number of fer- . 


vants, a variety of difhes, and a fuperb fide- 
board of plate. There is fomething intoxicating, 
to thofe who -are unaccuftomed to it, in this 
appearance of f{plendour and feftivity. I forefee 
the effect it will have on my pupil; and, there- 
fore, in the midft of the hurry and clamour 
that prevail round the table, I whifper in his 
ear, and afk him, how many hands he thinks 
were employed in furnifhing the entertainment 
before us. What a crowd of ideas will thofe 
few words bring thronging into his mind! In 
an inftant his delirium vanifhes. He mufes, re- 
filets, begins to calculate, and puzzles himfelf 
with thinking. While grave philofophers, in- 
{fpired by the wine, or perhaps by the charms of 
the ladies, degrade themfelves by talking idly, 
and, in the gaiety of their hearts, behave like chil- 


dren, Emilius fits philofophifing by himfelf at 


one corner of the table: he applies to me with 
an interrogation, which I refufe to anfwer, de- 
ferring it to another opportunity. At this he 
grows uneafy, he cannot eat a morfel, nor 
| drink 
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drink a drop more, but burns with impatience 
to get away from table, in order to converfe 
‘with me more freely, What an objeét. this for 
his. curiofity. to work upon! -What a text, 
pregnant with inftruction! With a foundjudge- 
Ment, unbiafled by prepoffeflion, and untainted 
with prejudice, what ideas muft he form of - 
duxury, when he ¢omes to: find that all the 
countries in the world have been laid under con- 
tribution, that twenty millions of hands have 
been, for along time employed, that thoufands 
of men,. perhaps, ‘have loft their lives, and all 
this to prefent him,«in fuch’ publick pomp at. 
Noon, what he may privately difburthen him- 
delf- of before night 3 
. Be very attentive to thofe conclufions which 
the heart'of a child will deduce in fecret from al] 
his obfervations. .If you have taken lefs pains 
with your’s than I have prefcribed, he may be 
tempted, in fuch a cafe as the above, to give his 
reflexions quite a different turn, and look'upon 
himfelf'as a perfon of very great importance in 
the world, in feeing fo much pains taken to 
provide for his dinner. If you forefee this. fen- 
timent, you may eafily prevent it, -or at leat 
prefently efface the imprefion it makes on him. 
Being as yet ignorant of the means of appropri- 
ating any thing to himfelf except by adtual 
pofleffion and ‘enjoyment, he cannot judge of 
their convenience or inconvenience to him, but 
by the pleafurethey afford him. Now the fimple 


‘comparifon between fucha fplendidand formal re- 
3 paft, 
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paft, and a plain and homely dinner, provided 


. by his own labour, and feafoned by appetite, a 


liberty, and eafe, is fufficient to make him fen- 


fible that all that magnificent appearance of | : 


feftivity, had been of noreal ufe, and that, his 
hunger being as fully fatisfied at the table of the 
peafant as at that of a lord, he enjoys nothing 
at the one more than at the other, which he 
can truely call his own. 

Let us imagine what a polite governour would 
fay toa child on fuch an occafion. ‘ Recollect 
the circumftances, he would fay, of each repaft, 
and determine within yourfelf which afforded 
you the ereateft pleafure. At which have you 


demonftrated the greateft expreflions of joy? q 
At which have you fhown the keeneft appetite, — 


drank the moft chearfully, and laughed the moft 
heartily? Which lafted the longeft without 
making you weary, or kept you longeft from be- 
ing again hungry? Yet, fee the difference: 
this brown bread, which you relifh fo well, 
comes from the corn fown and reaped by the 
peafant; his thick wine, fo refrefhing and whole- 
fome, is produced from his own vine; his table- 
cloth is made.of his own flax, {pun in the win- 
ter by his wife and children: no other hands 


than thofe of his family have been employed in © 


providing for histable; the neareft mill, and the 


next market town, are to him the: extremities — 


of the univerfe. What then have you really 


enjoyed of all that profufion, with which the — 
moft diftant parts of the earth, and the compli~ — 


cated 
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cated induftry of man, fo fplendidly furnifhed 
the table at which you lately dined? If that 
fplendour did not add to the fatisfaction of your 
repaft, what did you gain by all that fuperAuity ¢ 
What did you find there made for you? Had 
you even been the mafter of the houfe, might 
he add, the magnificence would be itll lefs, 
_-with any propriety, to be called your’s : for your 
follicitude to difplay the wealth and plenty you 
enjoyed, to others, would abfolutely deprive you 
of fuch enjoyment: you only would have all the 
trouble, and your guefts the pleafure.” 

This difcourfe may be very fine, but it would 
be of no ufe to Emilius; being above his com- 
prehenfion, and, moreover, to dictate his reflex- 
ions is not our cuftom. Speak to him, therefore, 
inamorefimple manner. Having made both the 
above experiments, fay to him fome fine morn- 
ing—‘* Where fhall we dine to day ? round that 
mountain of plate that covered three fourths 
of the table, and the defert of artificial flowers 
and Jooking-glafs ? among thofe women with 
their great hoop-petticoats, who treated you like 
a puppet, and wanted to make you talk what you 
did not underftand? or fhall we rather go to the 
village two leagues off, where the good people 
received us fo joyfully, and gave us fuch ex- 
cellent cream??? Emilius will not hefitate amo- 
ment to determine; for he is neither given to 
babbling, nor puffed up by vanity ; befides this, 
he hates reftraint, and has no relifh for high- 
feafoned ragouts; but he is always ready to run 

about 
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about the fields, and loves fine fruit, freth vege= 
tables, good cream, and good people*. There. 
is no doubt, but. the reflexion you want to in-. 


culcate, will fuggeftitfelf, during our excurfion ; 


and that our pupil will obferve, that the people 


who furnifh out fuch grand entertainments, 
throw away their labour, or that they are quite 
ignorant of our enjoyments. 


‘The examples, which I introduce by way of 
illuftration, though proper for one fubje€t, may. 


be improper fora thoufand others. If the rea- 


der enters into the fpirit of them, however, he 


will fee they may be varied as occafion requires; 
their application depending on the genius and 
difpofition of the pupil; a knowledge of which 
is acquired by the opportunities given them 
to difplay themfelves. It cannot be expeéted 


that in the fpace of three or four years, we- 


fhould give a child, even of the moft happy 
turn and difpofition, fuch an idea of the arts 
| and 
“The tafte which I fuppofe my pupil to have for the 
country, isthe natural effect of his education. Having, 
befides nothing of that foppifh and affeted air, which 
is fo taking with the women, he is lefs careffed than other 
children; and of courfe lefs pleafed with, and fpoiled by, 
being in their company, the charms of which heis at pre- 
fent incapable to perceive. Ihave taken care in particue 
Jar, not to learn him to kifs the hand; to repeat their ceres 
monious nonfenfe,or fhow them in preference to'the other 
fex, even the refpect which is theirdue. I lay it down as 
an inviolable rule to require nothing of him, of which 
he is not in a capacity to comprehend the reafon: now no 
good reafon can be given, why achild fhould treat one 
fex with more refpeét than another. a 
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and fciences, as is fufficient to enable him 
to ftudy them without further affiftance. In 
thus bringing him acquainted, however, with 
the vartous objects requifite for him to know, 
we put him in a fituation to difplay his genius 
and tafte by degrees, to make the firft advances 
to their proper objects, and to indicate the 
route which muft be taken to fecond the defigns 
of nature. 

Another advantage arifing from our. thus 
giving him ajuft, but limited, -feries of ideas, 
is that of fhowing him their proper relations 
and connexion, of placing every thing in a due 
order in his eftimation, and of preventing the 
rife of thofe prepofleflions which moft men en- 
tertain, in favour of the talents they cultivate, 
and to the prejudice of fuch as they have ne- 
gleéted. He, who perceives the order of the 
whole, fees the due place of every part; and, 
though a man who knowsonly a part, if inti- 
mately acquainted with it, may be ftiled a man 
of knowledge, the other only, is the man of 
judgement; and it is to be remembered that the 
great object in view, in our method of educa- » 
tion, is judgement, and not fcience. : 

However this be, my method is independent 
of the examples I make ufe of to illuitrate it. 
It is founded on the progrefs of the human 
faculties at different periods, and on the choice 
ef thofe proper objeéts on which fuch faculties 
fhould be employed. I conceive it will be very 
eafy to find another method which will promife 

better ; 
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better; but if, it be lefs adapted to our fpecies, 
age and fex, I doubt much if it will be attended 
withthe fame fuccefs. 

-~ Jn the commencement of this fecond period 
of childhood, we took the advantage of our 
abilities exceeding our wants, to extend our 
views beyond our own perfons: we foared into 
the expanfe of the heavens, took meafure of 
the earth, deduced the laws of nature; in a 
word, we have explored our whole ifland: 
lef us now, therefore, return home to our 
more immediate habitation; happy to find at 


~ 


our entrance, that no enemy hath taken pof= 


feffion, or threatens to wreft it from us by 

force | 
What remains for us to do after obferving 
every thing that furrounds us? ‘T’o make ufe 
of every thing we can appropriate, and to 
employ our curiofity toour advantage. Hitherto 
we have made a provifion of tools and imple- 
ments, of every kind, without knowing to what 
ufes we {hall have occafion to put them. Perhaps, 
ufelefs to ourfelves, they might yet be of fer- 
vice to others; and perhaps we in our turn, may 
have need of their’s: Hence we fhould all find 
our account in making an exchange. In order 
todo this, however, it is neceflary to learn our 
reciprocal wants, every one fhould know what 
the other poffefles that might be of ufe to him- 
felf, and what he might be willing toaccept in re~ 
turn. Let us fuppofe, forinftance, ten men, 
each of whom ftands in need of ten different 
things. 
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things. If they go about feparately to fupply 
their wants, each muft apply himfelf to ten dif- 
ferent kinds of occupation; but, on account of 
their different turn and genius, fome will fucceed 
better at one occupation, and others at another: 
thus though colletively they might fucceed 
equally inall; yet, each attempting it {eparately, 
they are every one but ill ferved. Let us 
form a little fociety, therefore, of thefe ten indi- 
viduals, and let each apply himéfelf, folely, to 
that kind of occupation at which he is motft ex- 
pert; by this expedient each will profit as much 
_by the talents of the reftas if he had pofleffed 
them all. By continued application, alfo, to 
one kind of employment, they would all acquire 
additional dexterity, and thus would not only be 
completely provided for themfelves, but foon ac- 
quire a fuperfluity for the ufe of others. This 
is the apparent principle on which are founded 
Our various mechanical and other inftitutions. 
It is not my bufinefs. to examine here into the 
_confequences ; I have already done it in another 
treatife. ; 
On this principle, a man who fhould be 
defirous to confider himfelf as a folitary and 
independent being, could not fail of being mife- 
rable. It would be even impoffible for him to 
fubfiftt; for, finding the earth already occupied 
_and divided into meum and tuum, and having no 
implements or property, by what means would 
he provide himfelf with the neceflaries of |ife p 
In departing, ourfelves, from a ftate of nature, 
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we oblige all our fellow creatures to do the like; 
no one can remain therein, in fpite of the reft ; 
and it would be to a& moft prepofteroufly againft 
nature to be obftinately tenacious of a fituation, 
in which it 1S impoffible we fhould exits for 
the firft law of nature is that of felf-preferva- 
tion. “Thus may we form, by degrees, in the 
mind of a child, ideas of focial relations, even 
before he really becomes an active member of 
fociety. Emilius fees already, that, to acquire 
implements for his own ufe, he muft poilefs fome 
for the ufe of others, which he may exchange 
for thofe he ftandsin need of: thus I lead him 


eafily to perceive the neceflity of this commercial 


‘ntercourfe, and ‘prepare him, when occafion 

offers, to turn it to his advantage. 5 
<< Sir, I muft live,” was the faying of a 
wretched libeller to a minifter of ftdte, who re- 
proached him with the infamy of his profeffion. 
<< Tcannot fee the neceffity of it,” replied the mi- 
nifter very coldly. This reply, excellent. as it 
was from a fecretary of ftate, had been unjuft q 
and inhuman from any other perfon. Every man . 
muft live. This argument, which, every one - 
thinks more or lefs cogent, in proportion to his — 
humanity, appears tome unanfwerable, with re- 
{peat to the perfon who urgesit. Of all natural 
antipathies, our-averfion to die is the ftrongett ; 
it follows, therefore, that neceflity has no law, 
and that nature authorifes aman, who hath no 
other poffible means of living, to take any ftep — 
for his preférvation. ‘The principles, on which — 
a Vir- 
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--avirtuous man acquires a contempt for life, and 


learns to facrifice his exiftence to his duty, are 
very different from this primitive fimplicity, 
Happy people, among whom goodnefs requires 
no felf-denial, and men- may be juft without 
virtue! If there be fo miferable a {tate in the 
world, as that wherein men cannot fubfit 
without injuftice, and whofe citizens muit of 
neceflity be knaves, it is not their criminals 
who ought to be hanged, but thofe who made 
them fuch, ' 
~ As foon as Emilius knows what life iss my 
firft care fhall be to teach him to preferve it. 


Hitherto I have made no diftin@tion of fituation, ~ 


rank, or fortune, nor fhall | diftinguifh them 
otherwife in the fequel; for man is the fame in 
every rank and fituation. The rich have not 


better appetites than the poor, nor quicker di- 


geition: The mafter has no longer arms or 
ftronger than the fervant: a great’ man is no 
taller than the meaneft-artifan; ina word, our 
natural wants being the fame in every fituation 
of- life, the means of providing for them ought 
‘to be in all the fame. ‘Adapt the education of 
a man to his perfonal and not accidental abilj- 
ties. Don’t you fee that by bringing -him up 
‘only to fill one ftation in life, you make him un- 
fit for every other? and that mere accident may 


render all the pains you have taken ufelefs, or 


deftructive to him? Is there a more ridiculous 
being on earth than a lord, become a beggar, 


and retaining imhis mifery the prejudices attached 


2- vies to 
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to his bi:th? What is more vile and contemp- 
tible. than a rich man become poor, fenfible of 
the difgrace of poverty, and reduced to the 
loweft of the human fpecies? The one hath _ 
no other refource than to turn common cheat, 
and the other fervilely to put on a livery, 
with this fine phrafe in their mouths; we muft 
jive. . 
You make a dependance on the actual order 
of fociety, without thinking that order fubject 
to unavoidable revolutions, and that it is im- 
poflible to forefee or prevent that which may af~ 
fect your children. The high may be reduced 


low, and the rich may become poor, and even 


the monarch dwindle into a fubjedt. Are thefe _ 


changes of fortune fo unfrequent, that you can 
flatter yourfelf that your pupil will be exempt 
from them? | We certainly are approaching the 
crifis of humaneftablifhments, the age of poli- 
tical revolutions*. Who can aflure you what 
will be your lot? All-that men have made, 
they may deftroy.” There are no characters 
sndelible but thofe imprinted by nature, and 
nature never made man royal, noble, or rich. 
What then will become of the pupil you have 


educated to live only with fplendour, - when 
debafed 


* 1 hold it impoffible, that the great monarchies of 
Europ 
feence and{plendour. Every ftate that doth this, is upon 
its decline. I could give very particular and cogent rea- 
fons for this affertion; but it may not be proper ; and 

indeed they are but too obvious. 
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debafed into Piger ce and meannefs? What 
wiil become of a farmer of the-revenues, whofe 
foul delights in nothing but wealth, when he 
is reduced to want and beggary? How mifera- 
ble muft be the fituation of that pampered help- 
‘lefs being, who, deftitute of every thing, is inca- 
pable of providing in the leaft for himfelf, 
and places all his fatisfaction in things dependent 
on others? Happy is he who knowshow to quit 
a rank that is quitting him, and to remain fill. 
aman in fpite of fortune. Let others lavith 
‘what encomiums they pleafe on the frantick 
behaviour of the vanquifhed monarch, who~ 
wanted to bury himfelf alive in the ruins of his. 
throne; for my part, I hold him in contempt. 
It appears to me that his exiftence depended on 
his crown, and that had he not been a king, he 
would have been nothing at all: Butthe aisbaKh 
who can throw afide che. roves of royalty and be 
fill himfelf, is, in my opinion, infinitely fupe- 
rior toacrown. From the rank of aking, which 
may be filled up by a coward, a knave, or a fool, 
he rifes to that of a man, which fo few are able 
‘to fill with decency and dignity. Such aman 
may brave the viciffitudes of fortune, and will 
triumph over them: He owes nothing to any one 
but himfelf, and though deftitute Me all adven- 
titious fubftance, is not gear annihilated; he 
is ftillfomething. Yes! I prefer infinitely the 
character of aking of Syracufe turned fchool- 
mafter at Corinth, of aking of Macedon be- 
come a notary at Rome, to that of an unhap- 
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py Tarquin, ignorant how to fubift without 
a kingdom; of an heir to a race of _ kings, , 
become the fport of all who are brutal enough to 
exult in his mifery, wandering from court to 
court, in fearchof relief, and meeting on every 
fide with nothing but infult, mockery, and af- 
fronts; and all for want of knowing how to 
exercife any employment different from that to 
“which he has been educated, and which is no 
longer in his power. 

Whether we confider ourfelves as men or Ci- - 
tizens, or whatever be our ftation in life, we 
can contribute nothing more than our own per- 
fonal abilities to fociety ; all our other acquire- 
ments belong toit, in fpite of ourfelves; hence, 

when a man becomes rich he muft either not 
enjoy his wealth himfelf, or the publick will en- 
joyit alfo. In the firft cafe he only robs others 
of what he alfo deprives himfelf; and eVen in 
the laft he gives them nothing. Thusthe debt he 
owes fociety remains undifcharged fo long as he 
pays it only with the ufe of his property. But, 
you willfay, perhaps, my progenitor, in amaf- 
fing his wealth, was of publick fervice. He 
might be fo, and therefore, may have difcharged. 
his own debt, but not your’s. Nay, you lie 


under ftill greater obligations than if you had | 


been born poor, as you have had greater oppor- 
tunities of profiting by education. It is not 
equitable that what one man hath done for the 
publick fhould difcharge another of what it has a 
right to expect from him: for every one, ftand- 
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ing indebted, in himfelf to fociety, cannot — 
fubftitute any thing in the room of his perfonal 
fervice. A father cannot tranfmit to his fon the 
right of being ufelefs to his fellow-creatures 3, 
and yet, according to your notions, he actually 
does this, by tranfmitting to him his wealth, 

the proof and reward of his labour. The man 
who earns not his fubfiftence, but eats the bread 
of idlenefs, is no better than a thief; and a pen- 
fioner, who is paid by the ftate for doing no- 
thing, differs little, according to my notion of 
things, from a robber, who is fupported by the 
plunder he makes on the highway. Man, ina 
ftate of folitude, not being indebted to the affiitk- 
ance or good offices of haere: hath a right to 
live as ‘he pleafes: but in a ftate of folecey. 
where he muft be neceflarily maintained at the 
expence of the community, he certainly owes 
the ftate fo much labour as will pay for his fub- 
fiftence; and this without exception to rank or 
perfons. To labour, then, is the indifpenfible 
duty of focial or. political man. Rich. or 
poor, ftrong or weak, every idle citizen is a _ 
knave. 

Now of all the occupations, which ferve to 
furnifh fubfiftence to mankind, thofe which ap- , 
proach neareft to a ftate of nature are the ma- 
nual arts: of all conditions of life, the moft 
independent of fortune or the caprices of man- 
kind, is that of the artifan. The artifan de- 
pends only on his own labour; he is as free as 
the hufbandman is a flave; for the latter de- 

| pends - 
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pends on the produce of his fields, which lie at 
the difcretion of others. The enemy, the fo- 
vereign, a powerful neighbour, a law-fuit, may 
run away with the crop which he hath labo- 
rioufly toiled for: he may be diitrefied a thou- 
{and ways by means of the local {tability of his 
property; whereas, if an artifan be opprefied 
in one place, his baggage is eafily packed up, 
he folds his arms about him, and difdainfully 
marches off to another. Agriculture is, never- 
thelefs, the principal profeflion of mankind; it 
is the moft honeft, the moft ufeful, and of courfe 
the moft creditable in the world. i have no 
need to bid Emilius apply himfelf to agriculture: 
it is already his ftudy: every kind of ruftick 
employment is familiar to him. His frft ap- 
plication was to the labours of the hufbandman, 
and itis in thofe he regularly exercifes himfelf, 
I fay to him, therefore, cultivate the land thou 
inheriteft from thy fathers. But it may be faid, 
fuppofe this were to be loft, or that a child had 
no paternal inheritance, what muft he do then? 
Learn a trade. ; 
‘© My child learn a trade! make my fona 
mechanick! Confider, Sir, what you advife”— 
‘© I do, Madam, ‘J confider this matter better 
than you, who would reduce your child to the 
neceflity of being alord, a marquis, or a prince, 
or perhaps one day or other to be Jefs than no- 
thing. lam defirous of invefting him with a 
title that cannot be taken from him, that will 
in all times and places command refpeét; and, I 
; can 
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can tell you, whatever you may think of it, he 
will have fewer equals in this rank than in that 
he may derive from you.” 

The letter deftroys and the fpirit maketh alive. 
I would not have him learn a. trade, merely for 
_ the fake of knowing how toexercife it, but that 
he may overcome the prejudices ufually con- 
ceived againft it. You will never be reduced, 
you fay, to work for your bread. So much thre 
worfe for you; I fay, fo much the worfe. But, 
no matter; if you labour not through neceffity, 
do it for reputation. Stoop to the fituation 
of an artifan that you may raife yourfelf above 
your own. “To make fortune fubfervient to 
your will, you muft begin by rendering your- 
felf independent. To triumph in the opinion 
of the world, you muft begin by Ses that. © 
opinion. 
_ Remember, I do not advife you to acquire a 
talent, but a trade, a mechanical art, in the 
-exercife of which the hands are more employed 
than the head; an art by which you will never 
get a fortune, but may be enabled to live with= 
out one. I have often obferved, and that in 
families far enough removed from all appearance 
of wanting bread, a provident father very anxious 
to furnith his children with various kinds of 
‘knowledge, that, at all events, they might be 
capacitated to earn a fubfiftence. In doing this,. 
alfo, fuch parents conceived they did a great 
deal in the way of making provifion for their 
ofispring, in cafe of the weal accidents. In 
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this, however, they did nothing ; becaufe the 
refources with which they thus provided their 
children, depend on the fame good fortune, of 
which they wanted to render them independent. 


So that a man poffefied of the fineft talents, | 


unlefs he find himfelf in favourable circum- 
_ ftances to difplay them, is as liable to perifh for 
want, as he that hath none. | 


Ever fince the intrigues of party have been | 


in fafhion, it requires as much art and affiduity 
to live genteelly by a liberal profeffion, as to 
regain the eftate you may have loft. If you 
have cultivated thofe arts, whofe fuecefs depends 
on the reputation of the artift; if you have fitted 
yourfelf for fuch employments as are in the 


gift of the great; of what ufe to you will be | 
all your acquirements, when, difgufted with the © 


world, you difdain to make ufe of thofe means, 
without which it is impofiible, you fhould fuc- 


ceed? Let us fuppofe you may have ftudied 4 
politicks, and made yourfelf perfectly acquainted — 


with the interefts of princes: all this is very 
well; but what will you do with your know- 
ledge, if you know not how to get accefs to 
minifters of ftate, have no patronefs in a woman 
of quality, no intereft with the commiffion- 
ers of the’ feveral departments, of the finances; 
if you have not the art of making yourfelf 
agreeable to them, or the bafenefs to do all the 
dirty bufinefs in which they might find you em- 
ployment? But you are an architect or painter, 
we will fay. It is very well; they are noble 
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arts: but you muft make your abilities knewn 
to the publick. Do you think to carry your point 
merely by expofing your defigns at an exhibi- 
tion? No, no, this will not do. You mutft'be 
previoufly admitted into the academy; you muft 
be honoured by the protection of the great: 
you muit throw afide your pencil and rule, 
take coach, and drive about from, houfe to houfe, 
to make Avia for reputation in your pro- 
feffion. At the fame time you are to ebferve, 
trat the houfes you are to vifit have all Swifs 
or other porters, who underftand nothing but 
facts, and have the gift of hearing only in their 
Sle: Are you defirous of teaching any of the 
arts and fciences you have learned; to become 
a teacher of geography, of the mathematicks, 
of languages, of mufick, or defign? To i 
this you mutt find heen and of courfe ad- 
vocates and puffers. It is of more confequence 
‘to be acquainted with the arts of quackery and 
impofition, than to excel in your profeffion; © 
and you may depend on-it, if you know nothing 
but what you profefs, you will ever be treated 
as a blockhead. | 

Thus you fee how unferviceable will be all 
thofe fine accomplifhments on which you de- 
pend, and how much you ftand in need of others 
to profit-by thefe. What then mutt become of 
you in this humiliating flate of depreflion? The 
rebuffs you meet with will debafe without in- 
ftructing you; fubject more than ever to the 


__ caprice of publick prejudice, how will you raife 
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yourfelf above it, when it is become the arbiter 
of your fortune? How will you be able to de- 
fpife that meannefs and vice which are necéflary 
to your fubfifttence? You would depend on the 
encouragement of wealth, and would foon be- 
come dependent on the perfons of the rich; 
you would have only added mortification to 


fervility, and loaded yourfelf with mifery. Thus ~ 


would you behold yourfelf poor without being 
free; the moft wretched and contemptible ftate 
into which it is poflible to fall. 

But if, inftead of recurring to thefe fublime 


profeilions, which are rather calculated to. 


nourifh ‘the mind than’ the body, you apply 
yourfelf, when occafion requires, to the ufe of 
your hands, all thefe difficulties will difappear 

the arts of fervility are needlefs; your refources 
are at hand the moment you want to profit by 
them: probity and honour are no obftacles to 

your fubfiftence; you have no need to fear or 

flatter the great, to creep or cringe to knaves, 

to be complaifant to the world, or to be either 
a borrower or a thief, which is much the fame 

, thing when a man fees no profpect of paying 
what he borrows. “The opinion of others will 

not affeét you; you will be under no neceflity 
of paying your court to any one, you will have 

no ideot to humour, or Swifs to foothe, no 

courtezan to bribe, nor what is worfe, to flat- 

ter, Let knaves joftle each other, and thruft 

themfelyes into preferment; it is nothing to 
you: this will not hinder you, in your obfcure 

. -fitudtion, 
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fituation, from being an honeft man, or gaining 
_.a livelihood. You have only to go into the 
-fir& fhop of the trade you have learned, and 
defire employment, and it will be readily given 
you. Before noon you will have earned your 
dinner; and, if you are fober and induftrious, 
before the week is out you will have earned 
enough to fubfift on a fortnight; thus may you 


live free, healthy, fincere, diligent, and honeft: 


a man’s time is not thrown away in learning to: 


make this provifion. © | 
I am determined, therefore, that Emilius 
fhall learn a trade. ‘* A creditable one, to be 
fure!”?. you will fay. I fhould like to know the 
meaning of that word. Is not every employ- 
ment creditable that is ufeful? I would not 
have him learn to be an embroiderer, a gilder, 
or varnifher, like the fine gentleman of Mr. 
Locke. I would have him neither a fiddler, a 
player, nor a pamphleteer. Except thefe pro- 
feflions, and a few of a fimilar nature, he might 
take his choice of all others; I would confine 
him to nothing. I had much rather he fhould 
be a cobbler than a poet; that he fhould learn to 
pave the highway, than enamel or paint the 
flowers on China But, you will fay, fpies, 
bailiffs followers, and even hangmen are ufeful 
people in their way. ‘That they are fo is the 
fault of government, which might render them 
ufelefs: but to give up this point: I was indeed 
miftaken; it is not enough to fix ona trade ufe- 
ful to fociety; it fhould be fuch a one as-doth 
not 
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not require thofe who exercife it to be poflefled 
of thofe deteftable qualities of mind, which .are 
incompatible with humanity.’ We will recur, 
therefore, to the term you made ufe of, and 
choofe a creditable employment, always re- 
membering, however, that nothing fhould be 
called creditable asa is not. at the fame time 
ufeful. 

A celebrated modern authour, whofe books 
are full of extenfive projects and confined views, 
made the vows of chaftity, like other priefts of 
his communion, and had, therefore, no. wife 
of his own. Being a little more fcrupulous, 
alfo, in having to do with the wives of others 
than many of a profeffion, it is faid, he chofe 
to have pretty fervant-maids, with whofe af- 
fiftance. he endeavoured to repair, as well as 
poflible, the wrong he had done his fpecies by 
entering into fuch saith engagements. He looked 
“upon it as a duty dpusbeniian @ citizen, to 
provide children for the ftate, and with the tri- 
bute he paid of this kind, he peopled the clafs 
of artifans, As foon as his children were arrived 
at a proper age, he put them all to fome pro- 
feffion agreeable to their inclinations ; excepting 
againft thofe only which. were idle, frivolous, 
or fubject to the fafhion; fuch,” PA example, 
as is that of a peruke-maker, which is not at 
all neceflary, and may fome time or other be- 
come ufelefs: unlefs nature, indeed, fhould take 
it into her head not to furnifh our heads with 
hair. 
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By thefe views, fhould we be conducted in 
choofing a trade for Emilius; or, rather, we 
ought to leave that choice entirely to him; as, 
the maxims he hath already imbibed, giving him 
a natural contempt for things that are ufelefs, 
he will never think of throwing away his time 
in an unprofitable employment; and he judges 
of their being -profitable by their real utility: 
he’would choofe a trade that might have been 
of ufe to Robinfon Crufoe in his defert ifland: 

By giving a child a fuccellive view of the va- 
rious productions of nature and art, by exciting 
his curiofity, and tracing its tendency, we may 
be enabled’to ftudy his tafte, inclinations, and 
propenfities; to difcover the firft fpark of his 
genius, if he have one of any particular turn, 
But it is a common errour, which you ought 
carefully to avoid, that of attributing to the 
warmth of genius the mere effect of opportu- 
nity, and to conftrue into an inclination for a 
particular art, that fpirit of imitation which is as 
common to the ape as to the human fpecies, 
and leads him mechanically to do what he fees 
done by others, without very well knowing to 
what purpofe. The world is full of artifans, 
and. particularly of artifts, who have no na- 
tural talents for the arts they profefs, to which 
they have been trained from their infancy, ei- 
ther from motives of convenience, or from 
fome apparent zeal which had operated as well 
“in favour of any other art, had the fame, op- 
portunities offered of feeing it exercifed. One 
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youth hears the beat of a drum, and conceives 
himfelf born to be a general; another fees the 
mafons at work, and immediately forms the 
defign of being an architect. Every one is tempt- 
ed to make choice of that profeffion which of- 
fers itfelf, and appears to be held in efteem. 

I knew an inftance in a foot-boy, who, from 
feeing his mafter defign and paint pictures, 
took it in his head to be a limner and hiftory 
painter. From the moment he formed this 
refolution, he took up the crayon, which he 
laid down only to aflume the pencil, and this 


he will never quit while he lives. Without 


rules, without inftructions, he fet himfelf down 
to defign every thing that fell in his way. Three 
whole years did he fit poring over his wretched 
daubings, getting nothing but his labour for his 
pains, and yet without being difgufted at the 
little progrefs his mediocrity of talents permit- 
ted him to make. I remember to have feen 
him, for fix months together in a very hot 
fummer, fitting, or rather nailed to his chair, 
in a little antechamber open to the fouth, before 
a globe, of which he was attempting to draw 
the figure on canvafs; beginning, rubbing out,, 
and beginning again with the moft invincible 
obftinacy, till at laft he hit off the rotundity of 
the fphere to his fatisfaction. 

By the directions of an artift and the patro- 
nage of his mafter, he at length fo far fuc- 
ceeded as to throw off his livery, and live by 
the pencil. Perfeverance fupplied his want of 
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talents to a certain degree; having attained this, 
he could never go farther. The fpirit of emu- 
lation and refolution of, this honeft lad are 
commendable: he will be ever efteemed for 
his afliduity, fide elity, and good behaviour; but 
he will never rife in his. profeffion aieher than 
-to the merit of a fign-painter. Who is there that 
has not been mifled by his inclinations, and mif- 
taken them for real! abilities? There is a confi- 
derable difference between being pleafed with 
any occupation, and being capable of it. It re- 
quires much nicer obfervation than is generally — 
Imagined, to afcertain the tafte and genius of 
children; their cafual inclinations difplay them= 
felves oftener than their innate difpofitions, and 
we judge from the firft, for want of knowing 
how-to ftudy the laft. I with fome judicious 
hand would give us a treatife on the art of ftu- 
dying children—an art of the greateft importance 
to be acquainted with, though fathers and pre- 
ceptors know not as yet even its fimple elements. 

But, perhaps we here make the choice of 
our employment of too great confequence. As it 
relates only to fome handicraft bufinefs, Emilius 
need not hefitate, he hath already ferved half his 
apprenticethip in the exercifes to which he has 
been accuftomed. He is ready to turn his 
hand to whatever you may require of him: he 
“knows how to handle the fpade and the hoe, 
to make ufe of the mallet, the plane, and the 
file; the tools of all kinds of workmen are 
familiar tohim. All that he needs further, is, 

to 
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to-acquire the fame dexterity and facility, in the -@ 


ufe of them, as a good artift in that peculiar 
branch to which he may apply. To this end,. 
alfo, he hath a great advantage above moft 
other children; in the agility of his body and 
“the fupplenefs of his limbs, by means of which 
he can throw himfelf info any attitude, and 
continue any kind of exercife for a long time 
without tiring. Add tothis, that his fenfes are 
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acute and experienced; and all the mechanifm | 


of the arts already known to him. ‘To turn the 
work out of his hands like a mafter, he re- 
quires nothing but practice; and practice is to 


be gained only by time. All that we have to. 


do, therefore, is to determine what kind of me- 


chanick employment we fhall beftow fo much 


time on, as to make ourfelves expert in the 
exercife of it. 

Let every man apply himfelf to one that 
is becoming his fex and age. A clofe and fe- 
dentary profeffion,. which cnervates the body, 
will neither pleafe. nor be proper for youth. 


No one ever yet naturally afpired to be a tai- — 
lor; artificial motives are required toinduce our | 


fex, for whom fuch bufinefs was never defigned, 
to embrace fo effeminateanemployment*. ‘The 


{word and the needle are not made for the fame — 


hands. Were I a fovereign, I would permit 

none but women, -or maimed and deformed. per- 

fons, to follow any fuch kind of trade. On the 

fup- 

* There were no tailors among the ancients, the clothes 

of the men being made at home, by the ‘women of the 
family, 
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fuppofition that eunuchs are-neceflary, I think 
the Turks very great fools for making them on 
purpofe. Why do not they content themfelves 
with fuch as are impotent by nature; felecting 
them from that herd of difpirited, cowardly 
mortals, whofe mutilated hearts render them 
unfit for the more manly offices of life: fociety 
hath a ufe for all others. Every feeble, timid 
and delicate male, is condemned by his confti- 
tution to a fedentary life; he is formed to live 
among the females; or at leaft after their manner. 
Let fuch be early initiated into the myfteries of 
‘the tailor, the mantua-maker, and other pro- 
feffions of the like nature; and if it be abfo- 
‘lutely neceflary to have real eunuchs, let 
thofe only be made fuch, who difhonour their 
fex by their voluntary application to fuch un- 
becoming employments. Their very choice 
fufficiently indicates the errour of nature; in cor 
recting it therefore, either one way or the other, 
youcando noharm. . 

I prohibit my pupil following any unhealthy 
bufinefs, but not thofe which are laborious, 
or even dangerous. The latter exercife at once 
both his {trength and his courage; they are pro- 
per for the men only; the women making no 
pretenfions to them: how comes it then, the 
men are not afhamed to encroach on thofe pro- 

perly exercifed by the women? 
_ Luétantur pauce, comedunt colliphia pauce 

Vos lanam.trabitis, calathifque peradta refertis 

Vallera®. : 
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In Italy no women are to be feen fervingin 


the fhops, which gives the ftreets a very dull 
and heavy appearance to thofe who have been 


-accuftomed to the gay and lively figure they . 


make in France and England. When I fee 
your haberdafhers and man-milliners, meafur- 
ing out lace, ribbons, and gauze. to the ladies, 


I cannot help thinking fuch elegant commodi- 


tics appear very ridiculous in thofe clumfy fitts, 
which would be with greater propriety employed 


in blowing a fmith’s bellows, or at the Jabours 


of theanvil. 1 fhould think that in fuch coun- 


tries, the women ought by way of reprifals to’ 
turn {word-cutlers and gun-fmiths. Leteach - 
fex manufacture and vend the arms peculiar to ° 
itfelf. To underfland them well, it is requi-' 


fite we fhould know how to employ them, 


I would have a young man learn to exert a 
flrong arm; tohandle the axe and the faw; to 
{quare a piece of unhewn timber, to mount the 
roof of ahoufe, to lay on the ridge, and to fit 
the joifts and fcantlings. Would it be more 


ridiculous in him, while thus employed, to call 


out to his fifter to come and affift him in his la- 
bour, than for her to bid him fit down to 
her needle- work? 


I perceive I have already faid too much for a 


my polite and delicate cotemporaries; but I 
fometimes permit myfelf to be hurried away 
by the force of my own arguments, Thus far 
however, is certain, that if any man whatever 
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be afhamed of being feen to handle a plane, 
or wear a leather apron in~ publick, he is 
only a flave to prejudice, one that would 
be afhamed of the moft commendable: actions, 
if they were ridiculed as unfafhionable. We may 
give up neverthelefs to the prepofleifions of pa- 
rents, whatever be not injurious to the under- 
ftanding of the child. It is not neceflary- to 
exercife indifcriminately fuch profeffions as are 
ufeful, merely to do honour to them all; it is 
fufficient not to hold any one in lefsefteem than 
it deferves. When we are at liberty to make 
our choice, and have no other motives to deter- 
mine us, why may we not confult our own incli- - 
- nation and convenience, in choofing among pro- 
_feffions of the fame rank? The manufacture 
of hard-ware is ufeful, perhaps the moft ufeful 
of allothers; and yet, without fome particular 
reafon for it, I fhould not make your fon a 
brazier or a blackfmith; I fhould not like to 
fee him, at the forge, refemble the figure of a 
Cyclops. Neither would I make him a mafon 
or bricklayer, and ftill much lefs a fhoe- maker. 
Somebody doubtlefs muft be of thofe trades; but 
he who can make choice of which he pleafes, 
ought to have fome regard to cleanlinefs and neat- 
nefs: thefe do not depend on caprice, but affect 
our fenfes. Add to this, { fhould not like any 
of thofe ftupid profeffions, in the exercife of 
which the workmen need neither induftry nor 
ingenuity; but like mere machines, employ 
_theis hands conftantly in the fame manner, Such 

aera are | 
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are cloth and ftocking-weavers, ftone fawyers, 
and the like. To what: purpofe fhould a man — 
of any underftanding be put to fuch trades; 


wherein the workman and his engine are only 
one machine moving another? 


All things duely confidered, the tradeI fhould — 


like beft my pupil fhould have a tafte for, is 
that of a joiner. This is neat, ufeful, and may 
be carried on within doors: itis {fufficiently la» 
borious to keep the body in exercife, and re» 


quires both diligence and dexterity: at the fame — 
time, tafte and elegance are not excluded from — 
being difplayed on the form and contrivance of aq 


the work. 


If it fhould fo happen, indeed, that your pu- q 


pil has a natural turn for the fpeculative {ci- 
ences; I fhould not blame you for teaching him 
a mechanick art conformable to his inclinations; 
jet him learn for example, to defign and con- 


ftruét mathematical inftruments, quadrants, tes _ 


lefcopes, and the like, 
When Emilius learns a‘ trade, I alfo will 


Jearn it with him; for I am convinced he will . 


never learn, as fhould be, what we do not 
Jearn together. We will, therefore, both ferve 
an apprenticefhip; not aitecting to be treated 
as gentlemen, but as real apprentices, who are 


not trifling with a profeffion: Nay, why fhould — 


we not be fo in reality? Czar Peter worked’as 
a common fhip-carpenter in the yard, and fere 
ved as a drummer in his own troops: do you 
think that prince was not your equal, at leaft, 
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‘either in birth or merit? The reader will ob- 
ferve | do not afk Emilius this queftion, but 
put it to every one, of whatever rank he may 
_ happen to be. 
Unfortunately we cannot fpend all our time 
at the work-bench; as we’ not only appren- 
tice ourfelves to the profeffion of a joiner but 
to that of man; the latter of which is by 
much the moft tedious and difficult to learn, 
‘What then fhall we do? Shall we hire a maf- 
ter-joiner, for an hour in a day, as we do the 
dancing-mafter? No! That would not be 
‘making ourfelves his apprentices, but his {cho- 
Jars; and our ambition is not fo much to learn 
the trade,’ as to raife ourfelves to. the condition 
of ajoiner. | am thereforeof opinion that we 
fhould go once or twice a week, at leaft, and 
{pend the whole day at his fhop; that we fhould 
rife at his hour,in the morning, that we fhould 
be at our work: before him, that we fhould eat 
at his table, work according .to his orders, 
and, after having had the honour of fupping 
with the family, return, if: we pleafed, to fleep 
on our own hard mattraffles. “Thus you feehow ~ 
we might learn feveral trades at once, and ex- © 
ercife ourfelves with manual labour, without 
_ neglecting our other accomplifhments. 
Be fimple in well-doing. Let us not en- 
-courage vanity by the means we are taking 
to deftroy it. ‘To take a pride in having over- 
‘come prejudice, is to fubmit to it. It is faid, 
that from an ancient cuftom peculiar to the 
, Ottoman 
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Ottoman race, the-Grand Signor is obliged to 
practice fome mechanical employment, and 
every one knows the fuperior merit of fuch 
workmanfhip: A prince can turn nothing out 
of his hands but a mafter-piece. “Thefe cu- 
rious productions of his ingenuity he diftributes 
about magnificently to the grandees of the court, 
and the work is paid for according to the qua- 
lity of the workman. ‘The real evil of this 
cuftom is not in the pretended impofition of it, 
againft which fome have fo loudly exclaimed. 
This, on the contrary, is a benefit: for in 
thus obliging the bafhaws and other petty 
tyrants of his empire to divide with him the 
{poilsof the people, the prince is excufed from 
doing it directly himfelf. This is a neceffary 
relief todepotifm, without which that horrible 
mode of government could not poffibly fubfift. 
‘The real inconvenience of fuch a cuftom 
lies in the idea it gives the poor wretch of his 
princely merit. Like Midas, he fees every 
thing he touches changed into gold; but per- 
ceives not the long ears fprouting out and ex- 
pofing theafs. T’o preferve Emilius from being 
expofed in the like manner, we fhall not give 
him any fuch valuable talent; the price of his 
‘labour fhall not depend on thé workman but on 
the work. We fhall never fuffer him to judge 
of the merit of his workmanfhip, but by compa- 
ring it with that of the beft artifans. Of any 
thing that is well executed, we may fay to 
him, $¢ this is well made ;’’ but it will be wrong 
to 
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to add, ** who made it?” Andif he fhould ever 
himfelf add, with an airof triumph and fatisfac- 
tion, **7¢ was [ that made it,” it will be requifite 
to anfwer coldly, “* whether you, or any body elfe, 
it is ne matter; the work is very well done.? 
Let every careful and well-meaning mother 
guard againft the impofitions, to which fhe may 
be liable in refpe& to the improvement of her 
child. If her fon pretends to much knowledge, 
let her diftruft every thing he affeéts to know: 


if he has the misfortune to be rich, and to’ 


be educated at Paris, he is undone. - So long 
as he is in the midft of able artifts he will be 


_ poffefied of all their talents; but, whenhe is at 


a diftance from them, he will have none at all, 


| At Paris, aman who is rich knows every thing: 


there is nobody ignorant there that is not poor, 
That capital is full of pretended connoiffeurs, 


a and fuperficial judges, of both fexes. I know 


but three honourable exceptions amonegft the 
men, though there may be more. But I know 
not of one among the women, and I much 


doubt that there is really any. In general, a 
fame is acquired in the arts as in the law; we 
' may become artifls, and judge of artifts, as 


teadily as take up a degree in the civil law, 
and become a magiftrate, - 
_If, therefore, it fhould ever become fathion- 


able tobe mafter of fome mechanick art, your 
children would foon be expert at it, without 
taking the trouble to learn: They would pafs 


Matters of arts like the counfellors of Zurich. 
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{ will admit of no mere ceremonies of thie 
kind with Emilius; he fhall make no appear- 
ances, but always poflefs the reality. He fhall 
not talk of what he knows, but continue to im- 
prove hitmfelf in filence. He fhall be always 
employed about a mafter-piece, without ever 
fetting up for a matter, and be known for a 
workman only by his labour, and not by what 
he profefles. 
| If Thave hitherto made myfelf underftood, 
the reader will perceive that, while I have 
accuftomed my pupil to corporeal exercife and 
manual labour, I have given him infenfibly a 
tafte for reflexion and meditation ; in order to 
counterbalance that indolence which would be 
the natural refult of his indifference for the opi- 
nions of mankind, and_the tranquillity of his 
paffions. It is neceflary that he work like a 
peafant, and think like a philofopher, left he — 
become as idle as a favage. The greatfecret — 
of education is, to make the exercifes of the 
body and the mind ferve as a relaxation to each 
other. 
Let us beware, however, of anticipating thofe 
snftruGions which require a riper judgement, 
Emilius will not be long a workman before he 
becomes fenfible in himfelf of that inequality — 
of conditions which he at firft barely perceived. 
Hence, proceeding~on the maxims I have laid 
down, he will be difpofed in turn, to examine 
me. In receiving every thing from me, and 
feeing himfelf {o little removed from a ftate of — 
poverty, , 
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poverty, ‘he will be curious to know wherefore 
I appear tobe fo rich. Taking me unprovided on 
this head, he may put fome very knotty quef- 
tions. “© You are rich (he might fay) you have 
told me fo, and I fee it... But a rich man owes his 
labours to fociety in his quality as man; and of what 
publick utility are your's?” “What an{ wer a polite 
tutor might make to fuch a queftion I know 
not. He might probably be ridiculous enough 
fo talk to him of the nature and importance of 
his fervices in taking care of his education, As 
for me, the joiner’s workthop affords me an apo- 
logy: I might, therefore, put off the queftion 
thus: * 4 very pertinent query, Emilius 3 and I 
promife to anfwer it, on my part, when you can 
make a fatisfactory reply ta it on your own. In the 
mean time, I fhall take care to give my fuperfluity 
to you and the poor, and to make a table or a bench 
every week, that I may not be quite ufele/s to the 
publick.” | 
_ Thus are we returned again to ourfelves. Be- 
hold my pupil, juft ready to throw off a ftate of 
infancy, recur again to himfelf, and perceive 
more than ever that necefiity he lies under to 
- circumftances and things. After having fet out 
with the exercife of his body and its organs, we 
proceeded to that of his. genius and underftand~ 
ing, and have at length united the ufe of his 
limbs with that of his faculties. We have fuc- 
_ ceeded in the formation of an active, thinking 
being; ta complete the man we have nothing 
more to do than to render him affectionate and 
: Es fulceptible 
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fufceptible; that is to fay to perfe€t his reafon 
by fentiment. But, before we enter upon this 
new difpofition of things, let us take a retro- 
{pect of that we are about to leave, and_trace, ~— 
as exaétly as poflibly, how far we have pro- 
ceeded. Our pupil had at firft only fenfations, 
at prefent he has ideas; he once did nothing 
but perceive, he can now form a judgement of 
things.. Itis from the comparifon made between 
feveral fucceflive or fimultaneous fenfations, and 
the judgement formed thereon, that a kind of - : 
complex or mixed fenfation arifes, which I call — 
an idea, _ | 
The peculiar manner in which we form ideas, 
is that which conftitutes the genius and charac- 
terof the mind. To form our ideas of things 
on their actual relations only, betokens a folid 
underftanding ; whereas, to be contented with 
their apparent relations, betrays a fuperficial © 
one. ‘Io conceive thefe relations as they really — 
exift, difplays a right judgement; to conceive, 
miftaken notions of them, denotes a wrong one, 
Thofe who fee imaginary relations, that have 
neither reality. nor appearance, are. madmen, | 
while thofe who make no comparifon between 4 
them are ideots. The lefs or greater aptitude — 
to compare thefe ideas and difcover fuch rela- — 
tion, is what conftitutes a greater or lef{s degree a 
of genius and underftanding. a 
Simple ideas are only the refult of comparative ~ 
fenfations. A judgement is to be formed from & 
fimple as well-as from complex fenfations; ~ 
5 ey. andi 
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and this I call a fimple idea. In judging of 
our fenfations, the judgement is merely paflive ; 
it deduces only the perception of what is im- 
mediately perceived. But in the ideas arifing 
from thofe fenfations, the judgement is ative; 
it collects, compares, and determines thofe rela- 
tions which the fenfes could not. This is all 
the difference, but this is very confiderable. 
Nature never deceives us; we are always de- 
_ceived by-ourfelves. 

A child, eight years old, hath fome freezing 
milk fet before him. He puts the f{poon up ta 
his mouth without knowing whatitis, and no 
fooner doth the ice touch his lips than he cries 
out ‘* be is burnt.’ He feels a very acute fenfa- 
tion, and knowing none more fharpand painful 
than that of heat, he imagines that to be the caufe. 
He is neverthelefs miftaken; the fudden cold 
may hurt, but it does not burn him, nor are 
the fenfations of heat and cold alike, thofe who 
are moft accuftomed to both never confounding 
them together. It is not the fenfation, there- 
fore, that deceives him, but thejudgement he. 
forms of it, 

We are liable to the fame kind of deception 
the firft time we fee a mirrour, or make ufe of 
any optical machine; when we go into a vault 
in the depth of winter or in the heightof fum- 
mer; when we put a very warm or cold hand into 
water of a middle temperature ; or when we 
hold a round ball between the finger and thumb 
of each hand held croffwife. Should we con- 
F 2 tent 
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tent ourfelves, in any of thefe cafes, with de- 
claring fimply what we perceive or feel, the 
judgement would be merely paffive; but when 
we judge of the thing itfelf by its appearance, 
the judgement is active; it compares, and rea- 
fons‘on, thofe relations which are not perceived, 
and thence we become liable to deception. It 
is from experience only we learn to prevent, 
or correét ftich errors. 

Show your pupil in the night the clouds paf- — 
fing over the moon, andshe will at firft think 
the moon moves the contrary way, and that 
the clouds ftand fill. He will conclude fo from 
a precipitate induction, becaufe he is more accu- 
{tomed to fee little objects move than great ones, 
and the clouds appear to him much Harte than 
the moon, of whofe diftance he cannot judge. 
When ftanding ftill in afhip in full fail, he views 
the fhore at a fmall diftance,- he falls into a 
contrary error; the trees and houfes on the 

each appearing to move, becaufe not‘ per- 
ceiving his own motion he conceives the fhip 
and the fea as one immoveable object, of which 
the lefs objects on fhore are only a part. 

‘The firft time a child fees a ftick plunged 
half-way into the water, he fees it broken; he is 
not deceived by his fenfation, which is a true one, 
and would be fo were we even ignorant of the 
caufe of this phenomenon. If you afk him, there- 
fore, what he fees, he will tell you a broken - 
ftick, and it is very true, for it is very certain 
fuch is the object of his perception, But, if de~ 
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‘ceived by his judgment, he fhould go farther, 
and, after having affirmed that he fees a broken 
ftick, maintain that what he fees is actually 
fuch, or that the fick fo placed in the water 
is really broken, he would then maintain 2 
falfehood. .And why fo? Becaufe then his 
judgement becomes active, he judges not from 
immediate infpection, but rational deduction, 
in affirming what he does not perceive, viz. 
that the conception fuggefted by one fenfe would 
be confirmed by another. 

All our miftakes thus arifing from error in 
judgement, it is clear that, if we were under 
no neceffity of judging, we fhould have no 
occafion to Jearn any thing; we fhould never 
be liable to be deceived, and fhould be much 
happier in our ignorance than we can be in our 
knowledge. We do not deny that the learn- 
ed know a thoufand things to be true, of which 
the ignorant will never know any thing. Are 
-the learned, therefore, nearer the truth in ge- 
neral? Quite the contrary; the more they ad- 
vance, the farther off they find themfelves; 
becaufe the vanity of judging of things making 
greater progrefs than our abilities to judge, we 
form an hundred erroneous conclufions for one 
that is juft. Nothing is more evident than that 
the learned focieties of Europe are publick 
{chools of falfehood; and it is very certain that 
the academy of fciences have adopted more 
errors than are to be found among the whole na- 
tion of Hurons. | 
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Since our errors thus increafe with our know- 
ledge, the only method to avoid error is to re- 
main inignorance. Solongas you fufpend your 
judgement, you will not be deceived. This lef- 
fon is inculcated by nature as well as authorifed 
by reafon. If we except a very few of thofe 
ftriking relations, which things immediately 


bear to ourfelyes we have naturally a very great 


indifference for all the reft. A favage will not 
ftep afoot out of his way to view the mechanifm 
of the fineft machine, or the moft aftonifhing 
phenomenon of eleétricity.. What is it to me? 


is a phrafe the moft familiar with the ignorant, — 


and the moft proper for the learned. 


Unhappily, however, this phrafe is now 


ufelefs. Every thing is fomething to us, fince 
we are become dependent on all things; and 
our curiofity neceflarily extends with our defires. 
For this reafon I attribute great curiofity to a 
philofopher, and none at all toa favage. ‘The 
latter ftands in need of nobody and the former 
of every one, and particularly of numerous ad- 
mirers. 

Will it be faid that I here deviate from na- 
ture? Ideny it. Natural maxims, it is true, 
are founded on neceffity and not opinion; but 
our neceffities vary with our fituations. “There 
is a great deal of difference between the natural 
man in a itate of folitude, and the natural man 
in a ftate of fociety. Emilius is not a favage, 
deftined to prowl in the woods, but to inhabit 
towns and cities. It is requifite for him, there- 
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fore, to know how to manage his fellow-citi- 
zens, and to live among, if not like, them. 

Amidit the variety of connexions and depen- 
dencies of fuch a ftate, he will be under a ne- 
ceflity of forming various judgements concern- 
ing them: let us inftruct him, therefore, to 
judge of them aright. 

The bett way to effe& this, is that which 
tends to reduce our experience to bare matters 
of fa&t, and enables us even to proceed, though 
wanting fuch experience, without falling into. 
errour.. Hence it follows that, after we have 
_ long accuftomed ourfelves to explain and con- 
firm the evidence of one fenfe by another, we 
fhould further learn to verify the teftimony of 
each fenfe by itfelf, without having recourfe to 
the others; by which means every fenfation 
will ftand in the place of an idea, and that idea 
will be always conformable to truth. Such are 
the acquirements which I have pointed out for 
this third ftage of human life. i 

‘This manner of proceeding, I own, requires 
a degree of patience and circumfpection of which 
few tutors are capable; and without which 
the pupil will never learn to judge properly. 
If, for example, when the latter is deceived in 
the appearance of the broken ftick, you @re in 
hafte to convince him of his errour, by preci- 
pitately taking it out of the water, you may un- 
deceive him, it is true; but what will you. 
| teach him by it? Nothing but what he would, 
- foon have as, well learned of himfelf. This,, 
eas therefore, 
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therefore, is not the thing you are to do. The 
point aimed at is lefs to teach him what is 
actually and particularly true, than to teach him 
how to difcover the truth in general, or at any 
other time. ‘To inftruct him properly on this 
occafion, therefore, you fhould not undeceive 
him fo foon. Let Emilius and his tutor ferve 
for your example. 

In the firft place,’I fuppofe that a child edu- 
cated in the ordinary manner, on being afked, 
if the ftick be broken, will readily anfwer in the 
afirmative. I very much doubt, however, if 
Emilius will be fo ready to determine it. As he 
fees no neceffity either to be or to appear know- 
ing, he is in no hafte to judge of the matter: his 
judgement of things is founded on evidence, and 
he who fo well knows how liable we are to 
deception in the objects of fight, is very far from 
thinking the evidence in the prefent cafe fuffici- 
ent. Add to this, that knowing from experience 
that the moft frivolous queftions I put to’ him 
have always fome material objeé, though not im- 


_ mediately perceived, he is not ufed to reply 


carelefsly and without thinking. On the con- 
trary, he is fufpicious and attentive, examining 
fuch queftions very carefully before he ventures 
to anfwer them. Hence he never makes mea 
reply that he is not well fatisfied with himfelf, 
and it is no eafy matter to fatisfy him in this 
particular, In~-a word, neither he nor I pique 
ourfelves on knowing the truth of things, but 
only in not falling into errour. We fhould be 

much 
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much more afhamed of fitting down fatisiied with 
an infufficient reafon for a thing, ‘than of our 
incapacity to find any reafon for itatall. ‘ J 
don’t know,” is an anf{wer fo fatisfactory to both, 
and which we repeat fo often, that it now cofts 
us nothing. But, whether fuch an abfurd af- 


_ firmative fhould efcape, or he fhould avoid it by 


our convenient negative I don’t know, my reply 
to him would be ftill the fame; our way fhould. 
be to look and examine. 

The ftick, half immerfed in water, ftands,. 
we will fuppofe, in a.vertical pofition: to know 
whether it be really broken as it appears, we 
have many things to do before we take it out 
of the water, or even touch it with the hand. 

In the firft place, we fhould move round the 
ftick, and in fo doing we fhould fee the apparent 
fracture turn with us; the eye appearing to oc- 
cafion the change; but it is well known our 


-Jooks cannot alter the form of the ftick. 


Secondly, we fhould look down it from end. 
to end, in which cafe we fhould not fee it 
broken or crooked. But can our eye have re- 
united or ftraightened it? 

Thirdly, I would give the water an undula- 
ting motion, when we fhould fee the apparent 
fracture take different fides,. the ftick appearing, 
to bend backwards and forwards with the mo- 
tion of the water. Now can we think the mo- 
tion given to the water fufficient to break, 
foften, or bend the ftick? | 

rie Fourthly, 
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Fourthly, we take and pour out the water; 
by-doing which we fee the ftick become gradual- 
Jy whole and ftraight in proportion as the water 
decreafes. Can any thing further be required, 
to explain the nature of this fat, and lead us to 
the difcovery of the refraGion? It is not true, 
therefore, that the fight deceives us; fince we 
have no need to ufe any other fenfe, to rectify 
thofe errors we attribute to it. 

But fuppofe a child fo great a blockhead as 
not to perceive the refult of thefe experiments ; 
in fuch a cafe it will be proper to call in the 


touch to the afliftance of the fight. Inftead, - 


however, of taking the ftick out of the water, 
let it remain fome time in the fame fituation, 
and let the child carry his hand down it from 
the top to the bottom, by doing which he will 


find there is no angle; the ftick is not bent or 


broken, i 

You will tell me, perhaps, this is not fimply 
forming a judgement of things, but reafoning on 
themin form. It is very true; but do not you 
fee plainly, that as foon as-we arrive at ideas, 
to form a judgement of any thing is to reafon 
upon it? - 

The confcioufnefs of a fenfation is a propofi- 
tion, an opinion; and as foon as we compare 
one fenfation with another we reafon. The 


arts of judging and of reafoning are one and 


the fame. 
Emilius can never learn dioptricks, if I can- 
not teach it him by means of this flick, He 


fhall . 
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fhall not, to this end, diffect infects, or count 
the fpots in the fun; he fhall not even know the 
ufe of microfcopes and telefcopes. More polite 


and learned pupils may poflibly laugh at his ig- 


norance; for before he knows how to make ufe 
of thefe things, [ purpofe that he fhall invent 
them; and this you doubt if he will compafs fo 
foon. 2 

_ You fee here the fpirit that governs my fy{- 
tem. If a child holding a little ball between 
the fingers crofs-wife, imagines he holds two, 
I would not permit him to look, before he had 
otherwife convinced himfelf that he held but 
one. 

Thefe, explanations I imagine will fuffice to 
denote precifely the progrefs of my pupil’s un- 
derftanding, and the route he hath taken. But 
you are alarmed, perhaps, at the multitude of 
objects which have -been prefented him. You 
- are afraid his underftanding fhould be deprefied 
or bewildered by fuch a variety of knowledge. 
On the contrary, however, I have taught him 
to be ignorant of many more things than he 
knows. I have opened for hima way to {cience, 
fmooth and eafy indeed, but long, extenfive, and 
‘tedious. I have inftructed him at his firft fetting 
out, that he might know the entrance; but I 
fhall never permit -him to go very far. 

Obliged to learn of himfelf, he makes ufe of 
his own reafon and not of that of others; for to 
give no influence to prepofleflion, no weight 
. Should be given to authority; and it is certain 
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that our errors arife lefs from ourfelves than 
from others. From this continual exercife of 
the underftanding will refult a vigour of mind, 
like to that which is acquired by the body from 
conftant labour and fatigue. Another advantage 
is, that we advance in knowledge only in pro- 
* portion to our capacity of digefting it. The 
_ mind may be overloaded as well as the body. 
But when the underftanding makes every thing 
perfectly clear and familiar, before it commits 
it to the memory, whatever it deduces thence 
afterwards is properly its own. Whereas in 
over-charging the mind with the remembrance 
of a heap of confufed ideas, we expofe ourfelves 
to the inconvenience of never recollecting any 
thing that can properly be called our own. 
Emilius has but little knowledge; but what 
he has is truely his own; he knows nothing by 
halves. Among the few things he knows and 
- .with which he is well acquainted, the moft im- 
portant is, that there are many things he is 
now ignorant of, which he may one day know; 
that there are many more which. others know 
and he will never be acquainted with; and that 
there is an infinity of others which neither he 
nor any body elfe will ever know. He pofleffes 
an univerfal capacity, not in point of actual 
knowledge, but in the faculties of acquiring 
it; an open, intelligent genius, adapted to every 
thing, and, as Montaigne fays, if not inftruGted, 
capable of receiving inftruction. It is fufficient 
for me that he knows how to difcover the 
utility 
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utility of his actions, and the reafon for his 
opinions. Once again, I fay, my obje@ is not 
to furnifh his mind with fcience, but to teach 
him the method of acquiring .it when he has 
occafion for it; to inftru@t him how to hold it in 
_eftimation, and to infpire him, above all, with 
a love for truth. By this method, indeed, we 
make no great advances; but then we never 
take an ufelefs ftep, nor are we obliged to turn 
back again. 

Emilius is acquainted with no other feience 
than that which is merely phyfical. He knows 
not even the name of hiftory, nor what is 
meant by metaphyficks and morality. He hath 
ftudied the effential relations between men and 
things, but no moral relations between man 
and man. He is ill qualified to generalife his 
ideas, or form abftraét notions of things; con- 
tenting himfelf with obferving the general qua- 
lities of certain bodies, without reafoning on 
thofe qualities themfelves. He has a notion 
of abftract fpace, by the help of geometrical 
fioures; and of abftract quantity, by means of 
the figns in algebra. ‘“Thofe figures and figns, 
however, are the fupport of thofe abftractions, 
on, which he refts without feeking any farther. 
He does not endeavour to find out the eflence 
of things, or what they are in their own nature; 
but only their relations, and particularly thofe 
in which he is interefted. He holds nothing 
external in eftimation, but from its relation 
Fy, to himfelf; but then the degree of this efti- 

; ' mation 
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mation is very juft and exact. The caprice of 
cuftom, or general agreement, ftamp no value 
on any thing with him. He holds that in the 
higheft eftimation which is the moft ufeful; 
and, never departing from this method of efti- 
mating the value of things, pays no regard to 
fancy or prepoffeflion. Emilius is laborious, 
temperate, patient, refolute, and bold. His 
imagination never exaggerates danger; he is 
fufceptible of few evils; and knows how to fuf- 
fer with patience, becaufe he has never learned 
to contend againft deftiny. With refpe& to. 
death, he is hardly fenfible what it is; but, ac- 
cuftomed to yield.without refiftance to neceflity, 


when it is his lot to die, he will fubmit to his: 


fate without murmur or complaint. 

Thissis the utmoft that our nature will per- 
mit in that dreadful moment. To live inde- 
pendent and unattached to life by human con- 
nexions, isthe beft way to learn to die. 

In a word, Emilius is virtuous in every thing 
relating to himfelf. To poifefs the focial vir- 


tues alfo, he only requires tobe made acquaint-. 


ed with thofe relations that give rife to them; 
he only wants that information, which his 
mind is already formed to receive. 

At prefent, he confiders himfelf as entirely 
unconnected with others, He requires nothing 
of any one, and thinks no one hath a right to 
require any thing of him. He ftands alone and. 
independent in the midf of fociety. Indeed 
his pretenfions to independency are better 

: - founded. 
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founded than thofe of any other; as he is in 


- himfeif every thing man is capable of being, 


at his age. He lies under no errours but thofe 
_which are inevitable; he has no vices but fuch 
as no mortal was ever free from. He hath an 
healthy conititution, agility of body, perfpi- 
cuity of mind, and a difpaffionate heart. Self- 
love, the firft and moft natural of all the paf- 
_fions,.as yet hardly exerts itfelf. Without 
difturbing the repofe of others, he has hitherto 
lived as content, happy, and free as was pof- 
fible for his nature. Do you think a youth, 
thus arrived at his fifteenth year, hath mif- 
employed the term of his infancy? | 
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BOOK IV. 


FFOW rapid is otr courfe upon this earth? 

The firft quarter of our life is fled before 
we are fenfible of its ufe; during the laft, we 
are incapable of enjoyment. Three fourths of 
the intermediate fpace are confumed in fleep, 
labour, pain, conftraint, and troubles of various 
kinds. Life is fhort .becaufe of the little time 
we have forenjoyment, rather than from the real 
brevity of its duration. To what purpofe were 
it to remove the hour of death farther from that 
of our birth, fince life will always be too fhort 
When the intermediate time is ill employed? 
Man, if I may ufe the expreffion, is born twice; 
firft to exift, and then to live; once as to fpe- 
cies, and again with regard to fex. Thofe 
who confider women as imperfect men, are 
certainly miftaken, though exterior refemblance 


favours the opinion. ‘Till the age of puberty, © 


there is little apparent difference between the 
_ fexes, in children; countenance, fhape, com- 
plexion, tone of voice, are all nearly alike; 
girls are children, foare boys; the fame denomi- 
nation ferves for both. Thofe males, in whom 
the progrefs of the fex is impeded, preferve this 
conformity all their lives; they are always great’ _ 

; children; 
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children; and women, who never lofe it, feem, 
in many refpects, to be little more. 

But man in general was not born to remain 
in a ftate of childhood; nature marks a time 


when he emerges from infancy, and this cri- 


tical moment, though fhort, is attended with 
along train of confequences. — 
As the roaring of the fea precedes the tem- 


_ peft, fo the murmuring of the paffions portends 


this ftormy revolution, The foaming furge 
foretels the approach of danger. A change 
of difpofition, frequent ftarts, and a continual 
agitation of mind, render the pupil intractable. 
He becomes deaf tothe voice of his preceptor ; 
like a lion in his fury, he difdains his guide, and 
will no longer fubmit to be governed. 

Thefe moral indications of a changing dif- 
pofition are accompanied by a vifible alteration 
in the perfon. His features affume a character; 
the thin foft down upon his chin begins to ga- 
ther frength. His voice is loft between hoarf- 
nefs and fqueaking: for, being neither man nor 
boy, he has the tone of neither. His eyes, 
thofe organs of the mind hitherto inexpreflive, 
learn to {peak; animated witha lively flame, 
their looks, though more expreilive, are yet pure 
and innocent; but they have loft their primitive 


- dullnefs and infipidity. He already feels their 


power of expreflion, he learns to caft them down 
and blufh. He perceives his fenfibility before 
he knows what he feels; he is reftlefs without 


knowing the caufe of his difquietude. 


‘ Perhaps 
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_ Perhaps thefe fymptoms may fteal on flowly, 


and leave you time to guard againft the danger; — 


but if his vivacity renders him too. impatient; if 
his tranfports become unruly; if he is one mo- 
ment exafperated and the next foftened; if he 
fheds tears without caufe; if his pulfe beats high, 
and his eye reddens when he approaches certain 
objects, which grow dangerous to his repofle ; 
if he trembles at the touch of a female hand ;1f he 
is uneafy and intimidated in the fair one’s pre- 
fence; Ulyfles, O fage Ulyfles! beware! thofe 
paflages which you endeavoured, with fo much 
care, to clofe, are ftill wide open. The winds 
are already let loofe; quit the helm but a mo- 
ment, and all is loft! 


Fiere commences the fecond birth I was {peak-. 


ing of; at this age"man is truely born to live, 
and enters into full pofleffion of the powers of 
human nature. Our care hitherto has been lit- 


tle more than children’s play: it now becomes — 


of real importance. This zra, where com- 
mon education ends, is properly the time where 
our’s fhould begin; but, in order to convey a pro- 
per idea of .our plan, it will be neceffary to 
take a retrofpective view of a more early period. 
Our paffions are the principal inftruments 
of our prefervation; therefore, to endeavour 
to deftroy them is equally vainand abfurd 3 itis 
to find fault with nature, to attempt to reform 
the works of God. Should the almighty re- 
quire man to annihilate thofe paffions which 
he had given him, he would not know his own 
mind, 
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| ‘mind, he would not contradict himfelf; but the 


Almighty never gave fuch a ridiculous com- 
mand; and the heart of man has received no 
{uch injunétion ; and whatever is required of him, 
is not made known to him by the mouth of ano- 


. ther; God himfelf imprints it on his heart, 


To fupprefs the paffions, in my opinion, is 
almoft as abfurd as intirely to deftroy them; 
whoever imagines this to have been my inten- 
tion, has grofly miftaken my meaning. 

But becaufe it is in the nature of man to 
have paffions, is it therefore rational to con- 
clude, that all the paffions which we feel within 
ourfelves, and which we perceive in others, 
are natural? ‘Their fource indeed is natural, 


- but that fource is increafed by a thoufand ad- 


yentitious ftreams; it is a great river continu- 
ally augmenting, in which it would be very 
dificult to find one drop of the original fpring. 
Our natural paflions are extremely limited; 
they are, however, the inftruments of our liberty, 
and tend to our prefervation. Such paflions 
as are prejudicial, and by which our reafon is 
fubdued, fpring from fome other fource;. nature 
does not give them tous, we adopt them to the 


prejudice of nature. 


The fource of our paffions, the origin and 
chief of every other, that which alone is born 
with man, and never leaves him while he lives, 
is SELF-LOVE: this is the original paffion, prior 
to every other, and of which, in one fenfe, all 
the reft are only modifications, In this fenfe 

; they 
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they may be confidered as natural. The greater 
part of thefe modifications proceed from adven- 
titious caufes, without which they would not 
exift; but thefe modifications are of no advan- 
tage tous; on the contrary, they are extremely 
detrimental; they change and counteraét their 
firft and principal object: in this cafe men be- 
come unnatural, and act in contradi@tion to 
themfelves.  __ 

True felf-love is always right, and always 
confiftent. Every individual being efpecially 
charged with his own prefervation, his firft, 
and greateft anxiety is, and ought to be, to 
watch over it continually; and how can he do 
this if he does not make it-his principal con- 
cern? 

We muft therefore love ourfelves for own 
prefervation; confequently we love that which 
contributes towards it. Children are particu- 
larly attached to their nurfes. Thus Romulus 
ought to have been attached to the wolf that 
gave him fuck; for this attachment is at firft 
merely phyfical. Whatever contributes to the 
welfare of an individual engages his affection, 
whatever is likely to deftroy it he will repel. 


This is merely inftin@; but what transforms 


inftin& into fentiment, attachment into love, 
averfion into hatred, is amanifeft intention either 


to injure or to ferve us. We are not indeed . 


over-folicitous concerning thofe inanimate beings, 


which are only capable of acting as they are in- - 


fluenced by others: but thofe from whofe difpo- 


fition | 


a 
) 


ay 
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fition and wiil we may expect good or evil, thofe 
in whom we perceive a power to ferve us, in{pire 
the fame fentiments in us, with regard to them- 
felves which they difcover towards us. We feek 
thofe who are able to be of ufe to us, but we love 
thofe who are actually willing to be fo: we fly 
from thofe who have the power to injure us, but 
thofe who feem difpofed to offend us we hate. 

The firft fentiment of a child is to love him- 
felf, andthe fecond, which may be deduced from 
the former, is to love thofe who are employed 
about him; for in his prefent helplefs ftate his 
knowledge of perfons is founded on the affiftance 
which he receives from them. His attachment 
to his nurfe or his governefs is merely habitual, 
He looks for them becaufe they are neceflary, 
and he finds them convenient; but this is rather 
acquaintance than affection. It requiresamuch 
longer time to’ make him fenfible that they are 
not only ufefuJ, but defirous of ferving him; as 
he grows fenfible of this, he begins to love them. 
3 A child, therefore, 1s naturally inclined to be- 
~ nevolence becaufe he fees every body round him 
ready to give him affiftance ; and from this con- 
ftant obfervation he learns to think favourably 
of his fpecies ; but in proportion as he extends his 
connexions, his neceffities, his active and paflive 
dependencies, theidea of his relation to others, 
awakens and produces fentiments of duty and 
preference. The child then becomes imperious, 
jealous, and vindictive. If you educate him to be 
_fubmiffive and obedient, not perceiving the ufe 
of 
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of your commands, he attributes them to a ca- 
pricious defign to torment him, and becomes 
mutinous. If, on the contrary, you generally 
comply with his humours, as foon as ever he 
meets with oppofition he conceives a fpecies of 
rebellion in every intention to oppofe him, and 
revenges himfelf even upon the chairs and tables 
for difobeying his commands. Self-love, which 
regards our. own perfonal good only, is con- 
tented when our real wantsare fupplied; but 
felf-intereft, or that felf-love which ftands in 
competition with the good of others, cannot 
_ poffibly be contented, becaufe as it prefers our- 
felves to others, it expects that others fhould 
likewife give us the preference; which is impofii- 
ble. Thus we fee how the foft and affeCtionate 
paffions arife from felf-love, and the hateful and - 
irafcible ones from felf-intereft. ‘That which 
renders man eflentially good, is to have few 
wants, and feldom to compare himfelf with 
others ; that which renders him eflentially wicked, 
is to have many wants, and to be frequently go- 
verned by opinion. Upon this principle it is 
eafy to perceive, that all the paflions of menor 
children may be fo directed, as to produce 
good orevil. ‘True it is, as we cannot always 
live in folitude, it will be difficult for us to con- 
tinue uniformly good : this difficulty muit necef- 
farily increafe in proportion to our connexions ; 
and therefore the dangers of fociety render our 
care more indifpenfable, to prevent in the human 
heart: 
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heart the depravation which proceeds from in- 
Creafing necefiities. : 

The proper ftudy of man is that of his coir- 
nexions and dependencieés, During his’ meré 
phyfical exiftence, he fhould ftudy only his rela 


_ tion to things, This is the employment of his 


infancy; when he begins to be fenfible of “his 
moral exiftence, his relation to mankind fhould 
then be the obje& of his contemplation; this is 
the proper employment of his whole life begin- 


ning at the period to which we aré now'artic 


ved. 

As foon as man has need of a companion, 
he is no longer an unfocial being: his heart is 
no longer fingle. All his connexions with his 
{pecies, all the affections of his foul are born 


_-with this fenfation. His firft paffion foon ferments 


the other into being. 
~ ‘The peculiar tendency of inftin& is indetermiz 
nate. One fex attraéts the other; fo far it ig 
the operation of nature. Choice, preference, 


perfonal attachment; thefe aro the. produce of 


_ knowledge, prejudice, and cuftom, Time and 
_ xperience are neceflary to render ing capable of 


affection : we love only after having judged, and 
there can be'no preference without comparifon, 


_ This judgement is formed unknown to ourfelyes, 


a 


neverthelefs it istreal. True love; let men fay 


what they pleafe, will always be honoured by 


mankind ; for, however its extravagance may 
lead us aftray, though it does notexclude every 


Vicious quality from the heart, it fuppofes fome 
eiVox, II. G eftimable 
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eftimable ones, without which it could not 
exift. That choice which we put in competition 
with reafon is, in fact, the effect of reafon. We 
have made love blind, becaufe he has better eyes 
than ourfelves, and fees things which to us are 
imperceptible. Toone who has no idea of me-~ 
rit and beauty, every woman muft be alike, and 
the firft he beholds will be the moft -amiable. 


Love.is fo far from being the child of nature, - 


that he reftrains and regulates her inclinations: 
under his, influence, if we except the beloved 
~ object, each fex becomes indifferent to the other. 
The preference which we beitow we expect 
fhould be returned; love ought tobe reciprocal. 
In order to be beloved we muft render ourfelves 
amiable; tobe preferred we muft render ourfelves 
more amiable than another, more amiable than 


every other perfon; at leaft in the eyes of the 


Ro ay 


beloved object. Hence we firft regard our fellow- ~ 


creatures, hence we firft compare them with our- 
felves, and hence proceeds emulation, rivalfhip, 
and jealoufy. A heart overflowing with a new 
fenfation, is glad to diffufe itfelf to its utmoft 
extent; the want of a miftrefs foon produces the 
want of afriend; having experienced the plea- 
{ure of being beloved, we with to be beloved 
by..all. the world, and this univerfal defire of 


preference muft neceflarily be productive of much _ 


difcontent. 

From the love of friendfhips proceed: diflens 
fions, envy, and hatred. On the foundation 
of thefé-various paflions, I fee opinion erect 


its 
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its immoveable throne; and fenfelefs mortals, 
fubmitting to its empire, found their own ex- 


~ iftenceon the judgement of each other. 


Extend thefe ideas, and we fhall fee whence 
felf-intereft acquires that form which we fuppofe 
to be natural, and how felf-love, ceafing to be 

a-natural fentiment, becomes pride in’ great 
fouls, in little fouls vanity, and inall, is contij- 
nually cherifhed at the expence of fociety. The 
feeds of thefe paffions not having exiftence in 
the heart of an infant, they cannot grow {pon- 


_taneoufly; we plant them there ourfelves, and 


they never take root but by our own fault.- In 


the heart of a youth, of a certain age, the cafe is 


very different ; there they will take root in {pite of 


-us. It is time therefore to change our method. 


Let us begin by making fome important re- 
flexions on that critical fate of which we are 


how fpeaking. The ftep from childhood to the 


: 
: 


age of puberty is not fo politively determined, 


as not to vary according to the temperament of 


: individuals, and with regard to people according 


to climate. Every one knows the difference 
obfervable in this particular between the hot 
and cold countries, and it is generally allowed, 


that warm conftitutions arrive at the age of ma- 


turity fooneft; but we may be deceived as to the 


 Caufe ; and may frequently attribute toa phyfical, 


“what ought to be.afcribed to a moral fource, 
’ which is one of the moft common miftakes in 


i the philofophy of the prefent age. The inftruc- 


‘tlons of nature are late and tedious, thofe of man 
Le G 2 are 
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are almoft always premature. “In the fir cafe, 
the fenfes roufe the imagination, in the fecond 
“the imagination awakens the fenfes, and gives 
them a too early aétivity, which cannot fail to 


enervate individuals, and in time the fpecies.. - 


That the age of puberty in both fexes is always 
more forward in a polifhed and enlightened peo- 
ple, than amongft the ignorant and favage, isa 
more general and certain obfervation*. Chil- 
dren have a fingular fagacity in feeing, through | 
the affectation of decorum, the vices which it 
is intended to conceal.. The refined language 
which we are pleafed to dictate, our lectures on 
decency, the myfterious veil formally held before | 

their eyes, are fo many fpurs to their curiofity. | 


[eae 


*JIn great towns, fays M. de Buffon, and amongtt peo- 
plein affluence, children accuftomed to eat plentifully 
and upon fucculent food, arrive foon at maturity 3 in the 
country, and amonetft poor people, their food being lefs i 
nourifhing, they require at leat three years more.—Hift, ‘ 
Nat. T. iv. pe 23% : 

I admit the juttice of the obfervation, but not of the 
caufe afigned for it; for in countries where the inhabi- — 
tants live extremely well, and eat a vait deal, as in the” 
Valais, and even in fome of the mountainous provinces . 
nf Italy, the age of puberty “1 both fexes comes as late as 
jn great cities; where, to indulge their pride, they fre- i 
quently eat fparingly. One is furprifed to fee, amidft — 
thefe mountains, boys as robu& as men, with female — 
voices and beardlefs chins; and to find girls tall and — 
perfectly formed, who have not the periodical diftinétion 
of their fex. This difference, Lam of opinion, is owing 
to their fimplicity of manners; the imagination remaine_ 
ing longer in tranquillity, is later before it ferments the 
wlood, and accelerates. the circulation. 


£ 
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Tt is evident from the effeéts, that by endea-~ 


vouring to.keep children in ignorance we really 


inftruét them, and that, of all the inftru@ions 
they receive, this makes the greateft impreffion. 
Experience willinform you, how greatly this 
ridiculous method accelerates the work of nature, 
and ruins the conftitution, It is one of the prin- 
cipal caufes of mankind’s degenerating in great 
towns. ‘he young folks early exhaufted con- 
tinue diminutive, feeble, ill-made, and grow 
old inftead of robuft; like the vifie which is come 


pelled to bear fruit in the {pring, and droops 


and dies before autumn. 
One muft have lived in the midf of ruftick 


fimplicity, to be able to form any judgement to 


what age a happy ignorance may prolong the 
innocence of children. It is a pleafing fight, 
to behold the two fexes engaged in the harmlefs 


fports of childhood, though in the bloom of 
youth and beauty; and evincing, even by their 


familiarity, the purity of their pleafures. When 
thefe amiable young peoplearrive at a.proper age 


for marrying, the hufband and wife, mutually 


= 


facrificing their firft fruits, became dearer to 
each other, A race of healthy and robuft chil- 
dren are the pledges of an unalterable union, and 
the happy confequence of their innocence in. 
_ early life. 


If the period when man becomes confcious of 


his fex, is as much determined by education as. 
_ by nature ; confequently this period may be acce~ 


lerated or retarded: and if the body gains or 
G 2 lofes. 
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lofes folidity, in proportion as. this progrefs is 
forwarded ordelayed; it follows that the longer 
it is retarded, the ftronger we grow. lIamnow 
fpeaking of mere phyfical effects; we fhall foon 
perceive that there are other confequences. 

By thefe reflexions I am enabled to folve this 
queftion, fo frequently the fubje&t of debate: 
Whether it would be proper to gratify the curio- 
fity of children betimes, or to put them off 
with fome little piece of modeft deceit? In my 
opinion both fhould be avoided. Firft, as we 
ourfelves are the caufe of this curiofity, we 
fhould endeavour to prevent it; and fecondly, 
when there is no neceflity for refolving their _ 
queftions, you are not obliged to deceive them, — 


-You had much better impofe filence, than an- | 3 


f{wer.a child with a lie: he will not be furprifed 
at {uch acommand, if he has been ufed to fub- 
mit in matters of indifference. ‘In fhort, if you 
choofe to reply let your anfwer be plain, without 
myftery, and without embarraflment, and with- 
out afmile. There is much lefs danger infatis- 
fying than in exciting the curiofity of children. 

Let your anfwers be always concife, ferious; 
and determined, without feeming to hefitate. 


It is needlefs to add, that they fhould be ftricily 5 


true; one cannot teach children the danger of — 


telling lies to men, without perceiving the 
ereater danger of deceiving children. A fingle 
falfehood averred by the mafter to his pupil will 
for ever deftroy the fruits of education. 

A total 
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A total ignorance of certain things were, 
perhaps, the moft to be wifhed; but they fhould 
learn betimes what it is impoffible always to 
conceal from them. Either their curiofity fhould 
not be at all excited, or it fhould be fatisfied 
before the time of danger. Your conduct with 
regard to your pupil greatly depends on his 
particular fituation; the people by whom he is 
furrounded, and many other circumftances. It 
is of importance to leave nothing to chance ; and 
if youare not pofitively certain that you can 
keep him ignorant of the difference of fex till 
the age of fixteen, be careful tolet him know it 
before the age of ten. 

I cannot approve of fpeaking to children in a 
language too refined, nor of palpable circumlo- 
cution, only to avoid calling things by their~ 
propernames. Virtuous innocence knows no 
difguife; but an imagination polluted by vice 
. renders the ear delicate, and obliges us to acon- 
tinual refinement of expreffion. Mere words 
can be of no confequence; lafcivious ideas are 
what we fhould guard againtft. 

‘Though modefty is natural to the human 
fpecies, yet children haveit not fromnature. A 
fenfe of fhame proceeds only from the knowledge: 
of evil, and how can children who neither have, 
nor ought to have this knowledge, fhow its 
effects? To read them lectures on fhame and 
decency, is to teach them that there are things 
_ fhameful and immodeft; it is infpiring them with . 

a fecret defire of knowing thefe things. Sooner 

. G 4 or 
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or later they arrive at this knowledge, and the firft 
{park which catches the imagination, is fure to 
fet the paffions in a flame.» Whoever bluthes is 
already culpable; real innocence can never be 
athamed. | 

Children, though they have not the fame de- 
fires with.men, are, like them, liable to that un— 
cleanlinefs which:offends the fenfes, and for that 
reafon may receive the fame leffons concerning 
decency. Let us, in thisrefpeG@, imitate nature, 


who placing the organs of fecret pleafure and 


thofe of difgufting neceffity, in the fame parts 
of the body, fuggefts to us the fame attention at 


different ages, firft. by one idea, and then by 


another; to man by the idea of modefty, and 
to children by that of cleanlinefs. 


- I feebut one certain method of preferving the. _ 


innocence of children; namely, that it be che- 
rifhed and:refpected by thofe who furround them: 
otherwife the artifice and referve with which 


they are treated will, fooner or later, infallibly be: 


difcovered... A fmile, a glance, or a fingle gef- 
ture, is fufficient to difcover to them all we in- 
tended to:conceal, and effectually to betray our 
defign of deceiving them. The delicacy of ex- 
preffion. ufed by polite people in the prefence of 
children, fuppofing a kindof knowledge which 
they fhould not have, is extremely injudicious ; 


but, mn’converfingwith them, if you pay a proper: 
regard to their innocence, you will naturally ufe 


thofe terms which are moft proper. There isa 
certain finrplicity of expreffion which is fuita- 


ble ‘ 


~ 
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ble and pleafing to innocence, and this I take to 
be the. beft method of diverting the dangerous 
curiofity of children, By fpeaking to them 
plainly of every thing, you leave them no room. 
to fufpect that there is any thing more to fay. 
By uniting to indelicate words the difgufting ideas 
which they excite, you fupprefs the firft fire of 
the imagination: you do not hinder them. from. 
pronouncing thefe words, and having thefe ideas, 
but you extinguifh, unknown to themfelves, 
the defire of recolleGing them. ‘And what a 
world of embarraflment do you avoid by thus ex-= 
prefling your ideas without circumlocution. or 
difguife ! : 

“* How are children made?” This, though 
an embarrafling queftion, may naturally be afked. 
by a child, whofe condué& and health, during: 
his whole life, may poflibly depend, in a great 
meafure, on the anfwer.. The fhorteft method’ 
which a mother can devife to extricate herfelf,. 
without deceiving her fon, is to impofe filence: 
this might do well enough, if he had been, for 
fome time, accuftomed to it, in queftions about: 
indifferentthings, and that he fufpe@ted nomyftery. 
from this new command. Buta mother feldom 
ftops here. ‘* This (fays fhe) is the feeret of mar- 
ried people; little boys foould not be fo curiéus.”” In 
this manner fhe may indeed extricate herfelf; but: 
Jet me tell her, the little boy, piqued at the 


appearance of contempt in her reply, refts not a 


moment till he learns the fecret of married pco- 
ple, and he will not long remain inignorance. 


Gis Permit 
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Permit me to relate a very different anfwer — 
which I remember to have heard given to the 
fame queftion, and which ftruck me the more 
as it proceeded from a woman as modeft in her 
difcourfe as inher behaviour, but who. was wife 
enough, for the advantage of her fon, and for 
the fake of virtue, to difregard the pleafantry of 
fools. It happened, a little while before, that 
the child had voided a fmall ftone, which tore 
the paflage; but the pain being over was foon 
forgotten, ‘* Adama (fays the boy) How are 
children made?”’—* Child (replied the mother, 
without hefitation) women make them in their 
water, as you did the flone, with fuch terrible pain 
that.it fometimes cofts them their lives.’—Let fools — 
laugh, and blockheads be offended; but let the . 
wife recolle& whether they have ever hearda — 
more judicious and pertinent an{wer. 4 
The idea of any thing myfterious isinftantly 
 abforbed in that of a natural neceflity -already 
known to the child. The acceflory ideas of pain 
and death caft a veil of fadnefs over the imagina- 
tion, and ftifle curiofity: his thoughts centre, 
not upon the caufe, but the confequence of child- 
birth. The infirmities of human nature, ima- 


ges of difguft and horrour, fuch will naturally 


arife from the explanation of this anfwer, if he 
has any inclination’ to be further inquilitive. 
How: can the inquietude of defire be produced 
by fuch a converfation? neverthelefs we have 
not deviated from the truth, nor have we, inftead 
of inftru€ting, deceived our pupil. Your chil- — 
4 dren 
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dren read, and thus acquire knowledee which 
otherwife they would not have obtained: if they 
ftudy, the imagination catches fire even in the 
calm obfcurity of the clofet. If they mix with 
the world, they hear a ftrange jargon of words, 
they are {truck witha variety of examples; and 
being perfectly perfuaded that they are men, 
every thing which men do in their prefence they 
will endeavour to imitate; it being natural for 
them to model their ations by thofe of other 
people, when other people’s judgement ferves 
themasalaw. Servants, who are their depen-. 
dents, and who confequently have an intereft. 
in pleafing them, will make their court at the ex- 
penfe of their morals. A foolifh, flirting go-. 
vernefs, in the prefence of a child of four years. 
old, will exprefs herfelf in terms which the 
moft impudent woman. would be afhamed of be= 
fore a boy of fifteen. She foon forgets the words 
fhe has uttered, but they have madea lafting im- 
preflion upon the child. - Loofe converfation is 
the harbinger of immoral actions. -A vicious 
foot-boy will debauch the principles of a child, 
and the fecretsof the one become fecurity for 
thofe of the other. ’ 
A child properly educated, according to his 
age, knows no attachments but thofe of cuf- 
- tom; heloves his fiiter as he loves his playthings, 
and his friendas hisdeg. He does not perceive 
himfelf to be of any fex or any fpecies; man 
and woman are equally unknown tohim, and 
he applies nothing to himfelf which they either 
oes G 6 fay 
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fay or do; he hardly fees or hears them; and 

pays no more regard to their difcourfe than to 

their example. He is not, by this method, led 

into an artificial errour; it is the ignorance of 

nature. “Lhetime will come when the fame na- 

ture will take care to inftruct her pupil, and fhe > 
will not, till then, enable him to profit by her 

inftructions, 

Such are my principles of education: a par- 
ticular detail of rules is, at prefent, foreign to 
the fubjeét, and the methods which I propofe, 
with regard to other objects, may ferve as ex- 
amples in the prefent cafe. 

If you mean to confine the growing paffions 
within proper limits, prolong the time in which 
they are naturally difplayed, that they may ar- 
range themfelves in due order. “Thus you will 
do nothing more than fuffer nature to difpofe 
her own work. ‘Your tafk would be eafy if 
your pupil were alone; but every thing about 
kim inflames his imagination. He is hurried. 
away by the torrent of prejudice; in order to 
ftop him, you muft. endeavour to carty him 
againft the ftream. © ‘The imagination fhould be, 
governed by fentiment, and reafon filence the 
voice of publick opinion, ‘Senfibility is the 
fource of all the paffions, and their bias is de-, 
termined by the imagination. Every being, who 
perceives his connexions, will naturally be 
affe&ted when thefe connexions alter, and when. 
he imagines, or thinks he imagines, others more 
{uitable to his nature. The paffions of finite 
| . beings, 


o 
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beings, even of angels themfelves, if they have 
any, aretransformed into vices, by thefe errours 
of the imagination; for they muff neceflarily be 
acquainted with the nature of all beings before 
they can know what connexions are moft fuita- 
ble to their own. y 

All human wifdom, as far as it concerns the 
ufe of the paffions, confifts firft, in perceiving 
the true relations of man, both with regard to 
the fpecies and to the individual ; and fecondly, in 
regulating the different rections of the mind ac- 
_ cording to thefe relations. | 
But it may be afked, whether man has it in 
~ his power to regulate his affeCtions according to 
this or that particular relation? Moft certainly 
he has, if it be in his power to direct his ima- 
gination to any particular object, or to give it 
this or that particular turn. _Befide, the prefent 
queftion does not fo much regard man’s power 
over himfelf, as what may poffibly be done with 
our pupil, by a proper choice of the circumftan- 
* ees in which he is placed. 

Whilft his fenfibility is confined merely to 
—himfelf, there can be nothing moral in his ac- , 
tions; it is only when he begins to extend to - 
others that he acquires the perceptionand’ idea 
of good and evil, which conftitutes him really 
man, and an Bite bia partof his fpecies; to this 
period therefore let us confine-.our obfervations. 
Poflibly it may be attended with fome difficulty, 
becaufe we fhall be obliged to reject the ex- 
amples which are before our eyes, and go in 

fearch 
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fearch of others, where the faculties of themind — 
gradually difplay themfelves in their natural 
order. 

A. child educated in the accomplifhments of 
the polite world, who waits only for the power 


of putting in pradtice the premature inftruCtions 


he has received, never miftakes the moment 
~ when that power begins. But, inftead of wait- 
ing for that period, accelerates its progrefs; he 
knows what will be the obje& of his defires, 
long before they exift, Nature, when dhe makes 
him aman, has nothing more to teach him. 
He was a man.in idea long before he became 
one in effect. 

‘The real progrefs of nature. is gradual and 
flow; the motion of the blood quickens; the 
fpirits begin to ferment, and the conftitution 
forms by flow and more certain degrees, “he 
fagacious artift, who directs the machine, takes 
care that each part fhall be perfect before it is 
put in motion; a long inquietude precedes our 
firft defires, a long ignorance diverts them 
various Ways, and we delate we know not what: 
the blood flows quick, thepulfe beats high, and 
a fuper-abundance of life feems impatient to 
extend its limits. The eye acquires vivacity, 
and inquifitively explores all other~ beings; we 
begin to have an intereft in thofe by 4 whom we 
are furrounded; we begin to perceive that we 
were not_ made to live alone. “Thus the heart _ 
begins to open to human affeCtions, and becomes — 
capable of attachment, 


The 


\ 
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The firft fentiment of which a youth, care- 
fully educated, is fufceptible, is not love, but 
friendthip. The firft act of his youthful imagi- 
nation is. to inform him that there are ae 
fimilar to himfelf, and the fpecies affects him 
before the fex. Another advantage arifing from 
prolonging his innocence is, that it enables us, 
by means of his growing fenfibility, to fow the 
firft feeds of humanity i in his heart; an advan- 
tage of infinite importance, becaufe it is the 
only time of his life when this care will be at- 
tended with equal fuccefs. 

I have always remarked, that young people, 
early corrupted, and addicted to debauchery, are 
inhuman and cruel; the heat of their confti- 
tution renders them impatient, vindictive, and 
impetuous: their imagination, engrofled by ane 
particular object, rejects every others they have 
neither tendernefs nor pity, and would facrifice 
father, mother, and all the world, to the moft 
trifling gratification. On the contrary, a youth 
educated in fimplicity and innocence, is incli- 
ned to the tender paffions by the firft impulfe of 
nature. His fympathetick heart feels the fuffer- 
* ings of his fellow-creatures; it leaps with joy 
at the unexpected fight of a beloved companion, 
his arms fly open to embrace him with ardour, 
and his eyes overflow with gladnefs. He is 
fenfible of fhame for giving difpleafure, of regret 
for having offended. If the natural warmth of 
his conftitution renders him hafty and paflionate, 


you will immediately perceive the extreme Bho 
nefs 
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nefs of his heart, in the effufion of his repen- 
tance; he weeps, he fighs over the wound he 
has given; he would gladly compenfate with 
his own blood, that which he had fhed; his” 
anger fubfides, and his pride is humbled in the 
fenfe of his fault. If he is offended, one fingle 
word of apology difarms him, though in the 
height of refentment; he pardons the faults of 
others as willingly as he makes a reparation for 
his own. Youth is not the age of revenge and 
hatred; on the contrary it is that of compaffion, 
clemency, and generofity. I aver, and I fearno 
contradi€tion from experience, that a youth, 
not meanly bred, who has preferved his inno- 
cence to the age of twenty, is at that period the 
moft generous, the beft, the moft affectionate, 
and the moft amiable of mankind. ‘* Strange 
doétrine! (cries the reader) I never heard of it 
before.” — Very poflible: your philofophers, edu- 
cated in the corrupt notions of acollege, know 
nothing of the matter. 

Man is rendered fociable by his weaknefs; 
it is our common mifery which inclines our heart 
to humanity. Every attachment is a fign of 
infufficiency : if we ftood in no need of affiftance, 
we fhould hardly think of uniting ourfelves to 
each other, fo: that human felicity, uncertain 
as it is, proceeds from.our infirmities. A being 
abfolutely happy, muft be alone and indepen- 
dent: God only enjoys abfolute happinefs; but 
of that happinefs who can have any idea? If 
an imperfect being could be fuppofed to have 

an 


k 
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an independent exiftence, what, according to 
our ideas, would be his enjoyment? In being 
alone he would be miferable. He who wants 
nothing will love nothing, andI cannot con- 


_ ceive that he who loves nothing can be happy. 


Hence it follows, that our attachment to 
our fellow-creatures is rather owing to our fym- 
pathifing with their pains than with their plea- 
fures; for in the firft we more evidently per- 


ceive the identity of our nature, and a fecurity 


for theirattachment tous. If our common ne- 
ceffities unite us from a principle of intereft, our 
common miferies unite us by affeQion. .The 
‘fight of a happy man is more apt to infpire envy 
than love: we readily accufe him of ufurping 


_a privilege to which he has ho exclufive right, 


and our felf-love fuffers in the idea, that he has 


no need of our affiftance. But who does not 


bemoan the unhappy fufferer? who would not 


_releafe him from his misfortunes, if it coft no 


morethanawilh? It is eafier-to imagine our- 


felves {in the fituation of the wretched than in’ 


that of the happy; becaufe we perceive ourfelves 
more nearly allied to the one than to the other. 
Compaffion is a grateful fenfation, becaufe, 


though we fympathife with the fufferer, we fe- 


_cretly rejoice that his pains are not our own. 
Envy, on the contrary, is painful, becaufe fo 
far from fympathifing in the happinefs of others, 


__we grudge them their enjoyments: the firft feems 
to exempt us from the evil he fuffers, and the 
__latver to deprive us of the bleflings he enjoys. 


If 
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If you would encourage the firft impulfes of — 
a growing fenfibility in the heart of a young 
man, and incline his difpofition towards virtue __ 
and benevolence, be careful not to fow the 
feeds of pride; vanity, and envy, by a falfe 
reprefentation of human felicity; let him re-— 
main unacquainted with the pomp of courts, 
the magnificence of palaces, and the charms of 
publick entertainments; .let him not appear in 
polite circles and brilliant aflemblies. Give him 
not a fuperficial view of fociety, till he is 
able to make a proper eftimate of its intrinfick — 
value. ‘Lo fhow him the world in general, 
before he knows fomething of man in par- 
ticular, would be to corrupt inftead of form- 
ing his mind; to deceive inftead of inftructing 
him. 

Men are not naturally opulent, courtiers, no- 
bles, or kings. We come intothe world naked — 
and poor; we are all fubjeé& to the miferies of | 
life, to grief, neceffity, and evils of various y 
kinds: in fhort, weare all condemned to die. © 
Such is the true pi@iure of man. Let us therefore 
begin by ftudying thofe things which are infer i 
rable from human nature, that which moft | 
effentially conftitutes humanity. At the age of © 
fixteen we know what it is to fuffer, for we — 
ourfelves have already fuffered; but weare hard- — 
ly fenfible of the fufferings of other beings: to | 
fee without feeling them is not to knivep them Jf 
and, as I have frequently faid before, a child 
has no idea of what others feel; he knows no — 

evils 
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evils but his own: but, when the firft difplay of 


his faculties kindles the fire of his imagination, 


_ hebegins to perceive that he does not exift inde © 


pendent of his fellow-creatures; he feels their 


_ complaints, and fympathifes in their forrow. 

_ At this time the tragical pi€ture of our exiftence 

___fhould excite in his heart the feclings of huma- 
— nity. 


_ If this period is not eafily difcovered in your 
children, whom may we blame for it? You 
inftruct them fo early in the language of fen- 
timent, that they quickly learn to turn your 


-own leffons againft you, and leave you no me- 


thod of judging when they begin really to feel 
what they fay. As for my Emilius, he has 
hitherto neither felt, nor pretended to feel. Hav- 
ing noidea of love, he has never been heard to 
fay, ‘* Llove you dearly: he was never inftruGted 
how to look on entering into the fick chamber of 
his father, mother, or his governour; he was ne- 
ver fhown how to affect a forrow which he did 
not feel; he feigns no tears at the death of his 
friends, for he knows not what death means. 
The infenfibility of his heart is vifible in his 
behaviour. Indifferent to all except himfelf, 
like all other children, heis fenfible of no attach- 


ment; he differs from them only in this, that he 
‘does not play the cheat as they do, or pretend to 
* any. thing that he does not feel. 


— 


Emilius, having beftowed little reflexion on 
fenfible beings, will be fome time before he has 


any idea of Ss frre and death, Lamentation 
: and - 
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and cries will gradually begin to excite his 
compaffion, he will turn away his eyes at the 
fight of blood; the convulfions of an expiring 
animal will create in him a kind of agony 
before he is fenfible whence thefe emotions 
proceed. Had he continued indeed in a ftate 
of barbarity, totally uncultivated, he would. 
have known no fuch feelings; if he had been 
further inftruéted, he would have known their 
fource : he has compared ideas too often to have 
no feelings, but not fufficiently to conceive 
what they are. ‘ 

Hence proceeds compafiion, the firft relative 
fentiment which touches the human heart, ac- 
cording to the order of nature. A child before 
he can be fenfible of pity, muft know ‘that 
there are beings like himfelf, who are capable 
of feeling the fame pain which he has already 
experienced, In fhort, how fhould we feel 
compaffion, if not by being tranfported out of 
ourfelves, and uniting our own perfons, in 
imagination, to that of the fuifering animal ? 
by quitting, if Imay fay fo, our own being for 
his? We fuffer only in proportion as we think 
he fuffers; it is not in ourfelves, but in him 
that we fuffer: therefore our fenfibility does 


not commence till the imagination warms and 


begins to carry us out of ourfelves. 

To excite and nourifh this growing fenfi- 
bility, to guide or follow it in its natural pro- 
penfity, it will be neceflary to throw fuch ob- 
jects in the way of our young pupil as will moft 


effectually 
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effetually dilate his heart, extend it to other ~ 
beings, and feparate him from himfelf ; to hide 
carefully from his view thofe objects which, on 


_ the contrary, tend to contract the heart and 


comprefs the fpring of human felfifhnefs: in 
other terms, to infpire him with goodnefs, hu- 
manity, compaflion, benevolence, and all the 
foft attractive pafions which are fo pleafing to 
mankind; and to ftifle envy and hatred and all 
thofe cruel and inhuman appetites, which, if I 
may be allowed the phrafe, render fenfibility 
notonly null, but negative; becoming the tor- 
ment of thofe who poffefs them. 

The preceding reflexions, I think, may be 
comprifed i in two or three diftincét a obvious 
maxiins, 


FIRST MAXIM. 


= 


Lt is notin the power of the human heart to fym- 


| 


pathife with thofe who are happier than our 
felves, but with hele who are only more mife- 
rable. 


IF there are any exceptions to this maxim, 
they are rather apparent than real. We do not 
fympathife with the rich or great to whom we 
are attached. Even in our moft fincere attach- 
ment we only appropriate a part of their well- 


being. Sometimes we really love people in their 


misfortunes; but fo long as they are in prof- 
perity, they have no fincere friends, except fuch 
as are not dupes to appearances, and who rather - 

3 pity 
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pity than envy them, notwithflanding their con~ 


dition. 

We fympathife in the happinefs of rural 
fimplicity, becaufe the pleafure of contem- 
plating the felicity of the honeft rufticks is not 
imbittered by envy. We. find ourfelves really 
interefted in their pleafures; and why?- Be- 
caufe we think it in our power to defcend to 
their ftate of peace and innocence, and to en- 
joy the fame happinefs: it is a laft refource 
which excites none but agreeable ideas, and 
of which our will alone is fufficient to put us 
in pofleffion. We have a fatisfaction in con- 
templating this afylum, though we never intend 
to enjoy it. 

Hence we may conclude that if we mean to 
infpire the heart of a youth with humanity, we 
are not to dazzle his eyes with the f{plendour of 
the rich and fortunate, but todifplay them fuch 
as they often are, gloomy-and difcontented, fo 


that he may rather dread than envy their fitua- 


tion. ‘Thus, having no temptation to: follow 
the fteps of other men in his purfuit of hap- 
pinefs, he will naturally ftrike out a pathof his 
own. 


SECOND MAXIM. 


We pity in others thofe evils only, from which we 
think ourfelves not exempt. 


Non ignara mali, miferis fuccurrere diftoe 


: 


WHAT 
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_ WHAT can be more beautiful, more affect- 
ing, and more true than this line! 

Why have kings no compafiion for their fub- 
jects? Becaufe they never intend to become 
men.— W hy are the rich fo obdurate to the poor? 
Becaufe they are not afraid of poverty.——Why 
are the lower clafs of people defpifed by the 


nobility? Becaufe the nobles are in no danger 


of becoming plebeians.—Why are the ‘Turks, 
in general more humane, more hofpitable than 
we are! Becaufe their government being arbi- 


_ trary, and confequently the fortune and gran- 


deur of particulars precarious, they are not 


_ entirely out of the reach of poverty and diftrefs*; 


he who is to-day the moft powerful, may to- 


_ Morrow be in the fituation of the beggar he re- 


lieves. ‘This reflexion, which fo frequently 
recurs in the oriental romances, makes them in- 
finitely more affecting than all our dry morality. — 

Do not therefore accuftom your pupil to look 
haughtily down upon the fufferings of the un- 
fortunate, and the labour of the poor: he can- 
not be taught to pity them while he looks upon 
them as almoft of a different fpecies. Let him 
underftand that. the lot of thofe miferable 
wretches may poflibly be his own; that he is by 
ho means exempt from their misfortunes, and 
that a thoufand inevitable events may plunge 


him into equal mifery.. Teach him to place 


i 


ho 

* At prefent indeed, the cafe is a little altered ; rank 

becoming daily more fixed and durable among them 
they grow accordingly more deftitute of compaffion. 
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no confidence inbirth, health, or riches; thow 
him all the viciffitudes of fortune; point out to ~ 
him the many frequent examples of people, who, 
from a fituation more exalted than his, have 
fallen to the loweft degree of poverty and die 
ftrefs; whether by their own fault or not, is at 
prefent out of the queftion. What idea can he 
have of a fault? let us not attempt tovdifturb 
the natural gradation of his knowledge, nor to 
enlighten his underftanding by means above 
his comprehenfion: It requires no great learn- 
ing, orcapacity, to-conceive, that all the pru- 
dence of man cannot pofitively infure him the — 
continuance of life for a fingle hour te come; 
cannot promife him that before night comes on 
he fhall not be gnajfhing his teeth in acute pain; 
that a month hence he fhall not be reduced to 
poverty; that in lefs than a year he fhall not be 
chained to the oar of an Algerine galley. But — 
thefe things are not to be coldly repeated like 
his catechifm. He muft fee, he muft feel the 
calamities of human nature. “Terrify his ima- 
gination with the perils by which mankind are 
continually furrounded, fo that, in liftening to 
the animated defcription, he may prefs clofe to 
your bofom for fear of falling into the abyfs. 
But, fay you, this will make a coward of him. 
As to that, we fhall confider it in the fequel. 
Let us firft endeavour to teach him humanity ; 
this, at prefent, is our principal concern. 


THIRD 
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Our pity for the misfortunes of others, ts not mea- 


Sured by the quantity of evil, but by the [uppofed 
Jenfibility of the fufferer. : 


WE pity the wretched only in proportion as. 
we believe them fenfible of their own wretched. 
nefs. The mere phyfical fenfation of evil js 
not fo violent as ‘it generally feems; it is the 
memory which makes us fenfible of its continu- 


ance; it is the imagination extending it beyond 


the prefent- moment which makes us really 


_ deferving of compafiion. Probably this may be 


f 
: 


the reafon why we are lefs affeGted at the fufer- 


ings of animals than of men, We donot pit 

a dray-horfe when we fee him in the ftable, be-. 
caufe we do not fuppofe that, in eating his hay, 
he remembers the inhumanity of his driver, or 
Is apprehenfive of the fatigues which he muft 
undergo. In like manner, we never pity a: 


 fheep in its pafture, though we. know it to be 


doomed to flaughter ; becaufe we fuppofe it to 
have no. fore-knowledge of its deftiny. By ex.- 


“tending thefe ideas, we alfo become indifferent 
to the fufferings of our own {pecies, and the 
_tich excufe their condu& towards the peor, by 


{uppofing them too ftupid to be fenfible of their 


Own mifery. In general, I judge in what deerce 
~men eftimate the happinefs of their fellow-crea.. 


' tures,by their manner oftreating them. It is quite 
‘Natural that we fhould fet little value on the feli- 


Vor, I. gy city, 
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city of beings we defpife. Let us, therefore, not be 
furprifed when politicians talk of the populace 
with fo much difdain, mor that the generality of 
philofophers fhould affeét to make man fo wick- 
ed a being. 

It is the populace which compofe the bulk of 
mankind ; thofe which are not in this clafs are 
fo few in number, that they are hardly worth 
notice. Manis the fame creature in every ftate; 
therefore, that which is the moft numerous 
ought to be moft refpe€ted. “To a man capable 
of reflexion, all civil diftinctions are nothing : 
he obferves the fame paflions, the fame feel- 
ings, in the clown and the man of quality: the 
principal difference between them confifts in the 
language they fpeak; in a little refinement of 
exprefiion : but, if there be any real diftin€tion, © 
it is certainly to the difadvantage of the leaft 


Gncere. ‘The common people appear as they” 


really are, and they are not amiable: if thofe- 
in high-life were equally undifguifed, their ap=_ 
pearance would make us fhudder with horrour. — 
‘There is, fay our philofophers, an equal al=— 
lotment of happinefs and mifery to every rank *y 
of men, a maxim as dangerous as it is abfurd. 
If all mankind are equally happy, it would be 
ridiculous to give ourfelves any trouble to pro= | 


mote their felicity. Leteach remain in his fitus 


ation: let the flave éndure the lafh, the lame his’ 
infirmity, and let the beggar perifh, fince they _ 
would gain nothing by a change of fituation. 
The fame philofophers enumerate the pangs 
of the rich, and expatiate on the vanity of 

their 


i 
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their pleafures : was there ever fo palpable a 
fophifm! The pangs of a rich Matt are’ not ef= 


fential to fiches; but to thé abufe of them.- If 


he were even more wretched than the poor, he 
would deferve no compaffion, becaufe he is the 
creator of his own mifery, and happinefs was in 


_his power. But the fufferines of the indigent 


are the natural confequences of fate 3 he'feels 
the weight of hisi hard lot; no leieth of time 
nor habit, can’ ever render hiny infenfible of - 
fatigue and hunger: neither wifdom nor good 
humour can annihilate the evils which are infec 


parable from his fituation, What avails it-an 


Epictetus to forefee that his mafter is going ta 


break his leg? doth that prevent the evil ? oit 


the contrary, his fore-knowledge adds greatly 
_ to his misfortune. If the populace were really 


as wife as we fuppofe them ftupid, how could 


_ they a& otherwife than as they do? Study this 
order of men, and you will find that in another 


language they will utter as much wit and more 


good fenfe than yourfelf. . Learn, therefore, to 


_ tefpect your fpecies: Remember that the com 
mon people compofe the mof confiderable part 
Of mankind; and that if all the kings and phi-= 
Yofophers were to be taken away, the chafm 
would be imperceptible, and things would go 
On jut aswell without them. In fhort, teach 
| your pupil to love miankind, and even thofe by 
“whom mankind are vilified, Let him not rank 


himfelf particularly in one, but among all claffes 


: of men. Speak to him ef man with tendernefs 


H 2 and 
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and compafion, but never with contempt. Man! 
difhonour not mankind. , 

By thefe, and the like methods equally un- 
common, we muft penetrate into the heart of 
youth, excite in ‘t the firft emotions of nature, 
and extend its benevolence to our whole fpecies 5 
and I will add, that in thefe operations, it is of 
infinite importance to ftifle every felfifh princi- 
ple, and to guard as much as poffible againft the 
incurfions of vanity, emulation, glory, and all 
thofe fentiments which lead us to compare our- 
felves with others; for fuch comparifons are 
never made without fome impreftion of hatred to 
thofe who difpute the preference with us, even 
though it were only in our own eftimation: fo 
that we muft either be blind to our own merit, or 
incenfed againft our competitor; we muft be _ 
either envious or infenfible. Let us, if poffible, 
avoid this dilemma. Thefe dangerous paffions, _ 
J fhall be told, will fooner or later take root in 
fpite of us. I don’t deny it; all things have — 
their proper time and place 5 I infift only on our | 
not aiding them in their growth. 

Such, in general, is the method, in which - 
we ought to proceed. A detail of particular 
examples would be ufelets, becaufe we now begin 
to branch out into an almoft infinite variety of 
characters, and that each example would not 
fuit above one in a hundred thoufand. At this — 
ape, alfo, ‘four tutor be a man of abilities, he 
will, with true philofophical obfervation, whilft 
he moulds the heart of his pupil, enquire into 

eran its | 
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its inmoft texture. Whilft your pupil is yet un-~ 
acquainted with difguife, the impreffion he 
_ receives fromevery object he fees, may eafily be 
read in his eyes and gefture: his countenance, 
the true index of his foul, difcovers all its 
motions ; bya careful Berio of thefe,, we 
learn, intime, to forefeeand, at laft, to direct 
them. 

It is generally remarked, that the fight of 
blood or wounds, the found of cries and groans, 
the apparatus of painful operations, and all 
thofe objects which excite the idea of fuffering, 
‘make a more early and more general impreflion 
upon mankind than that of death. The idea 
of final difiolution, being more complex, is not 
fo ftriking. The image of death imprefles our 
'-minds later, and more faintly, becaufe we liave 
no experience to aflift our conception. “To 
form any idea of the agonies of death, we muft 
firft have beheld the confequence thereof, in the 
lifelefs body ; but when once this i image is per- 
fe&tly formed in our minds, no fpectacle can be 
-more horrible; whether it proceeds from the 
appearance of total diflolution, or from the re- 
fieftion that, death being inevitable, we ours 
felves fhall, fooner or later, be inthe fame fitu- 
ation. 

Thefe inamretions have their different modifi- 
- cations, and degrees, according to the charac- 
ter and habits of each individual; but the im— 
preffions themfelves are univerfal. There are 
other impreffions which are flower and lefs gene=~ 

| H 3 ral, 
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ral, and which are peculiar to perfons. of ereat 
fudiasky. I mean thofe which are received 
from ‘the mental fufferings, forrow, and afilic- 
tion of our fellow creatures. There are people 
who are incapable of being moved, ceepe ty 
cries and tears; the long and filent grief of a 
_ heart torn with diftrefs never drew a figh from 
\ their breafts; they are not affeCed at the fight 
of a deje&ted countenance, pale complexion, 
and hollow eyes exhaufted of their tears. On: 
fuch hearts the fufferines of the mind have no 
effet. They are judges without feeling, from 
whom we have nothing to expect but inflexible 
rigourand cruelty. Poflibly they may be juft, 
but never humane, generous, or compaffionate. 
I fay, they may be juft, if it be poflible forman 
to bé juft without heing merciful. 

Let us not, however, be in hafte to form our 
judgement of youth by this rule, efpecially thofe 
who have had a proper education ; it being im- 
poflible for them to have any idea of moral pain, 
which they have never experienced. They can 
fympathife with the evils only which they have 
felt, But this feeming infenfibility, proceeding 
merely from ignorance, will change into tender- 
nefs and compaffion, as foonas they perceive that 
in human life there are a thoufand evils with 
which they were unacquainted. As for my Emi- 
lius, if he difcovers fimplicity and plain fenfe 
in-his infancy, iam very furehe will not want 
fenfibility in his youth ; forthe truth of our fenfa- 
tions depends greatly on the juftnefs of our ideas, 


But. 
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“But, faid the reader, why this fcene of ate 
fliQion? Certainly you muft have forgot your 
firft refolution, and the conftant felicity which 
‘you promifed to your pupil. Reprefentations of 
mifery and death: ftrange felicity | wonderful 
enjoyment for an heart juft entering into life !— 
This will be the language. No matter: I pro- 
‘mifed to make him really, not apparently, hap- 
py. Is itmy fault that you, who are the conitant 
dupes of appearance, miftake it for reality! 

Let us take two) young boys, and fuppofe 
them, after the firft ftage of their education, 

entering the world through different ways, di- 
ametrically oppofite to each other. One mounts 
up at once to the fummit of Olympus, and 
mixes in the moft brilliant fociety. He is pre-— 
fented at court, and introduced to the great; he 
becomes acquainted with the rich men and the 
fine women. We will fuppofe him univerfally 
entertained and carefled, without examining in- 
to its effets upon his reafon, which we will 
~ imagine to be in no danger. , Pleafures antici- 

pate his defires: every day prefents him with 
frefh amufements, and he feems to enjoy them 
all. He appears attentive, eager, and curious. 

You are ftruck with his firft*rapture, You 

think him happy ; but look into the ftate of his 
mind. You think he enjoys thefe fplendid 
amufements ; I think he fuffers under them. 

His eyes “no fooner open than he perceives a 
multitude of pretended pleafures which have en- 
tixely efcaped him, and many others which, 

(has H 4 frcm 
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from the fhortnefs of their duration, feem to 
have prefented themfelves only to punifh him 
with regret for their departure. Obferve him 
furveying a palace, and you fee, by his impatient 
curiofity, that he is afking himfelf why his pa- 
ternal manfion is not equally magnificent? All 
his queftions indicate that. he is continually 
comparing himfelf with the owner of the palace, 
and every mortifying .circumftance in the com- 
parifon ferves only to. ftimulate and excite his 
vanity. If, by chance, he meets a youth bet- ~ 
ter drefled than himfelf, I hear him murmuring 
againft the avarice of his parents. If, on the 
contrary, he happens to excel in point of drefs, 
perhaps he has the mortification to find himfelf 
eclipfed by the birthior fenfe of another, and: 
ail his finery humbled before a plain. fuit.. If 
he fhines at; a ball or,an:aflembly, and raifes 
himfelf on tiptoe in order to. be more con{pi- 
cuous, 1s there a man in the whole company 
who does not with. to mortify the young cox- 
comb ?. They foon, unite againft him: the con- 
temptuous regards,of the grave, and the raillery 
of the gay, cannot fail to render his fituation 
difagreeable ; but were he to perceive himfelf 
defpifed only by one fingle man, that were alone 
fufficient to invalidate the applaufe of all the reft. 
But we will fuppofe him pofieffed of real me- 
rit, and every agreeable accomplifhment ;\ that 
he is handfome, witty, amiable; that he is the 
favourite of the ladies; by anticipating his in- 
clinations, however, they make a fool of him 
rather 
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rather than a lover. He will fucceed in fome 
affairs of gallantry; but he will have no paffion, 
no tranfport for enjoyment. His defires being 
continually prevented, in the lap of pleafure he 
is tired with conftraint. The fex, which was 
created for the happinefs of the other, fatisfies 
and difgufts him, even before he knows the fex. 
_ If he continues to vifit them, it is now merely 
out of vanity; but if, at laft, he becomes fin- ° 
cerely attached, he will find himfelf no longer 
the.only young, fprightly, amiable fellow in 
the world ; his miftrefles will be no prodigies of 
fidelity. | 
_ I fay nothing of the quarrels, treachery, vex- 
ation, and regret, which are infeparable from: 
this way of life: we know that experience will, 
in time, convince us of its folly, and give us a’ 
diftafte for it: I am now {peaking only of the 
Jafting difguft attendant upon the firft illufion:. 
How different muft this fcene appear to one 
who, till now, had been wrapped upin the bofom: 
of his family and friends, and was the fole ob- 
ject of their care and attention, to enter at once: 
“into aworld where he is of fo little account, and to: 
‘find that he is where he is loft in a new {phere,. 
‘who was himfelf fo lately the center of his own, 
How many affronts! how many humiliations: 
mutt he experience, before he lofes the prejudice. 
»of his importance |’ Whilft a child, he was obey-. 
ved and flattered ; and now he is become a young ~ 
man, he-is obliged to fubmit to all the world =. 
"or, if he fhould happen to forget himfelf, and’” 
% He aflume: 
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-aflume his former airs, how mortifying are the 
leffons which bring him back to reafon ! Being 
Accuftomed to obtain with eafe the objects of ~ 
his defire, his defires are many ; confequently 
fo are his difappointments. He covets every 
thing he fees; he envies-all mankind; he wifhes 
to be uniyerfally obeyed. Puffed up with va- 
nity; enflamed with lawlefs appetites, torment- 
ed by jealoufy, hatred, and every other devour 
ing paffion, he carries their agitation with him 
daily into the tumult of the world, and brings ° 
it back again every night. He comes home 
full of difcontent. He lies down to reft with a 
thoufand vain projects in his head, and his pride, 
even in his fleep, paints on his imagination the 
chimerical pleafures with which. his defires tor- 
ment him, but which he will never enjoy. Such 
is the portrait of your pupil : let us now take 
a view of mine. 

If the firft objet which prefents itfelf hap- 
pens to exhibit a melancholy fpectacle, the fen- 
fation is immediately fucceeded by a pleafing 
idea: perceiving himfelf exempt from the evils 
with which others are afflicted, he finds that he — 
is happier than he imagined. He fympathifes in 
the fufferings of his fellow creatures; but that. 
fympathy is voluntary and agreeable. He en=— 
joys at once the compaffion which he feels for . 
‘their misfortunes, and his own happinefs Ik | 
being exempt from their fate; he perceives in 
himfelf that power which extends us beyond : 
ourfelves, and enables us to communicate to_ 

I others 
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others the aGtivity which is fuperfluous to our 
own well-being. To fympathife in the mis 
fortunes of others, doubtlefs itis neceflary we 
fhould know, though not that we fhould feel 
them. Having fuffered, or being apprehenfive 
of fuffering, we pity thofe who aQually fuffer ; 
but as foon as the evil becomes our own, all our 
pity centers in ourfelves. Now all mankind 
being fubject to the miferies of life, if we grant 
to others that fenfibility only of which we have 
no need on our own account, it follows that 
pity muft be a very pleafing fentiment, becaufe 
itis a proof of our felicity; and that on the 
contrary, aman of no feeling muft neceflarily 
be unhappy, fince the texture of his heart af- 
fords him no fuper-abundant fenfibility for the 
fufferings of his fellow-creatures. 

We are too apt to judge of happinefs by ap- | 
pearance ; we fuppofe it to be where it very 
rarely exifts; we feck it where it cannot be 
found, Mirth is a very equivocal fign of hap- 
pinefs. A merry fellow is often in reality an 
unhappy mortal, who, by laughing, endeavours 
to conceal and to forget his mifery. Thofe 
gentlemen who in a polite circle appear fo good 

-humoured, fo open, fo ferene, are generally 
morofe and peevifh at home: their domettics feel 
the want of that good-nature which they lavifh 
upon their companions. True contentment is 
never extremely gay or noify; its pofleflor, ever 
‘careful of fo pleafing a fenfation, will not fuffer 
it to evaporate, but enjoys the invaluable bleffing 

H 6 with 
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with deliberate tafte and reflection. The man who 
is really happy {peaks little, and feldom laughs: 
he, as it were, contracts his circle of. felicity 
round his heart. Solitude and filence are friends 
to true pleafure. ‘Tender emotions and tears 
are the companions of enjoyment; and even 
exceffive joy more frequently produces tears than 
laughter. 

The number and variety of amufements may 
poflibly feem to contribute to happinefs, and» 
the fimplicity of an uniform life appear tire- 
fome; but a more attentive obfervation wil! 
convince us, that the moft perfect felicity of the 
foul confiftsin moderation of enjoyment, fo as to 
curb the violence of defire, and prevent difguft. 
‘The inquietude of defire produces curiefity: and 
inconftancy ; laffitude and difcontent are the 
off-fpring of turbulent pleafures. We cannot 
be weary of our fituation if we know not a bet- 
ter. Of all mankind, favages are the leaft cu- 
rl0us, and leaft tired, of their exiftence. They 
look upon every object with indifference : they 
enjoy not the circumftances of life, but life it- 
felf. “They {pend their whole time in doing 
nothing, and yet their time never hangs heayily 

_on their handé. 

The man of the world-is entirely poker 
with a mafk; he is fo accuftomed: to difguife, 
that if, at any time, he is obliged, for a mo- 
ment, to aflume his natural chara&ter, his un- 
eafinefs and conftraint are palpably obvious. 

Reality 
3 
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Reality isno part of his concern, he aims at 
nothing more than appearance. 

I cannot help figuring to myfelf, in the face 
of the fine young fop above-mentioned, a cer- 
tain impertinent fmile of affectation, which, 
to men of rational fimplicity, is infupportable ; 
and, on the contrary, in that of mine, me- 
thinks, I behold an interefting, open counte- 
nance, ftrongly expreffive of the fincerity of his 
mind, infpiring efteem and confidence, and 
feeming to wait only the overflowings of his | 
- heart, to give his friendfhip to all thofe who ap- 
proach him. 

_ I think, we generally fuppofe de phyfiogno- 
my, or countenance, to be formed by a fimple 
difplay of the traces already fketched out by 
nature. For my part, I am of opinion, that be- 
_ fides this natural difplay of the features, they are 
infenfibly fafhioned into phyfiognomy by the fre- 
quent impreffion of certain affections. of the mind. 
That thefe affections are impreffed on the vifage is 
beyond doubt, and that fuch impreffions, by fre- 
quent repetition, muft neceflarily become dura- 
ble. Hence, I fuppofe, it is, that a man’s cha- 
racter may frequently be difcovered in his face, 
without having recourfe to myfterious explica- 
tions, which fuppofe a a knowledge we are not 
endowed with. 

In the countenance of a childthere are only two 
affe€tions which are ftrongly imprefiled, namely 
joy and grief: he laughs, orhe cries; the inter- 
mediate affeQions arenothing. He pafles incef- 

fantly 
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fantly from one emotion to the other; and this 
continual change prevents any permanent im- 
prefion which might form a phyfiognomy; but 
at an, age when, becoming more fenfible, he 
is more powerfully and frequently affe€ted, the 
impreffions are too deep to be eafily effaced, and 
from the habitual {tate of the mind refults a cer- 
tain arrangement of features which in time be- 
comes unalterable. Neverthelefs, I have feen 
men change their phyfiognomy at different ages ; 
but whenever this happened, where it was in 
my power to obferve them with attention, I 
have always remarked that there was a change 
_alfo in their habitual paffions. This fingle ob- 
fervation, fufficiently confirmed, feems to be 
decifive, and not improperly urged ina treatife 
on education, which ought: to teach us. how to 
perceive the emotions of the foul by exterior 
Hevse et! iachrahpsiasalatas 

Whether my pupil will be Jefs amiable for not 
having learned the art of difguifing his fentiments 
and of feigning fenfations which he never felt, is 
not my bufinefs to determine. This I know, 
that he will be more loving, and I am much in- 
clined to doubt whether he who loves himfelf 
alone, can aét his part fo well as to feem more 
deferving of efteem, than he whofe happinefs, in 
fome meafure, confifts in his affeGtion for others. 
But with regard to this fentiment, I believe, E 
have already faid enough to guide a fenfible 
reader, and convince him that I have uniformly 
adhered to my firft. principles. ; 

I now 
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I now return to my fyftem, and proceed. 
‘When this critical age approaches, exhibit to 
your pupil fuch fcenes as may reftrain, rather 
than accelerate the growth of his paffions. Carry 
him from the town, where the immodeft drefs 
and behaviour of the women anticipate the in- 
ftru€tions of nature; where every fcene prefents 
him with pleafures, with which he ought to re- 
main unacquainted, till he is able to choofe with 
propriety. Carry him back to his firft habita- 
tion, whofe rural fimplicity will fuffer his 
paffions to unfold in their natural gradation. 
But if a tafte for the arts fhould attach him to 
the town, let that tafte ferve to prevent a dange- 
rous inactivity. Be extremely circumfpect in 
the choice of his companions, his: employment, 
his pleafures. Show him fuch pictures as are 
affeGting, but modeft; fuch as will nourifh his 
fenfibility, without enflaming his defires. But 
let us not forget that whilft we endeavour to 
avoid one extreme there is a poflibility of falling 
into the other. It is not my intention to afflict 
my. young pupil continually with objects of hor- 
rour and diftrefs; to carry him from, hofpital 
to hofpital, and from one prifon to another. We 
muft not, by too. frequent repetition, harden, 
‘inftead of foftening, his heart, atthe fight of 
human woes. What we too often behold we 
ceafe to imagine, and itis in imagination only 
that we feel the miferies of others. Hence, 
from their conftant vifits to the dying and the 
fick, the hearts of the pricfts and phylicians 
grow 
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grow callous and obdurate. Let your pupil). 
therefore, be made acquainted with the lot of 
man, and the fufferings of his fpecies; but lct 
him not be too frequent a witnefs of fuch cala- 
mity. A fingle obje@, judicioufly chofen, and 
fhown at a proper time, will infpire him with 
tendernefs, and afford him reflexion for a whole 
month. It isnot fo much the object itfelf, as 
his return to it in idea, which determines his 
judgement; and the permanency of the impreffion 
upon his mind depends alfo lefs upon the ob- 
ject, than the point of view in which it is re« 
called tohis mind. By this management of our 
examples, leflons, and images, we fhall for a 
Jong time blunt the dangerous edge of incli-- 
nation, and divert the attention of nature whilft 
we follow her own di€tates. 

In proportion as he becomes more enlightened; 
let the ideas which you mean to excite be 
adapted to his underftanding ; and in propor- 
tion as his defires take fire, make choice of 
fuch obje&ts as will moft effectually ftifle the: 
flame. I remember to have been told by an old’ 
military gentleman, who was as much diftin- 
guifhed for his morals as for his courage, that 
his father who was a fenfible man, but'extreme- 
ly devout, feeing that he was naturally too much 
inclined to women, {pared no pains to curb this 
propenfity; but finding, notwithftanding all’ 
his care, that his fon ftill perfifted in: his VICESy. 
he carried “him to an hofpital eftablithed forthe 
cure of people in the venereal difeafe, and’ 

without 
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_ without 2 any previous intimation of his defign, 

Jed him into a gallery full of thofe unlappy. 
: wretches, who. were feverely expiating the 
- folly which had brought them thither, At this 
hideous fpectacle, fo offenfive to all his fenfes, 
the young man grew fick. ‘* Go thou wretched de- 
bauchée (faid the father, with a fignificant look 
and emphafis) fellow thy loofe inclinations; it will _ 
not be long before thau wilt think thyfelf happy in 
being admitted into this place, or perhaps, @ Vic- 
tim to the mof? infamous fufferings, thou wilt compel. 
thy father to thank God for thy death.” 

Thefe few words, joined to the afeGing 
{cene before him, made an impreffion upon the. 
young man which time could never  efface. 
~ Condemned, by his profeffion, to {pend his youth 
in garrifons, he chofe rather to bear the raillery 
of his companions than imitate their vices. ‘¢ f 
was a man (faid he) and have had my foibles; but 
' during my whole life, I never. could behold a pub- 
lick proftitute without horrour.”’ ‘“Vutors! let me 
advife you to put little confidence in, words; 
but learn. to make.a proper choice of time, 
place, and circumftances: let examples be your. 
lectures, and reft affured of their effect. | 

During infancy, our employment is incon- 
fiderable ; the negleéts or miftakes of that age 
are not at remedy, and the good we im- 
_ bibe might be communicated at.a Tages period: 
_ but it is otherwife with regard to the age when 
man begins firftreally to live. This age is always 
too fhort for. the ufe which we ought to make of 

it, 
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it, and its importance ‘requires an unwearicd) | 
attention: for this ‘reafon I dwell upon’ the art — 
of extending it beyond its natural. duration. — 
One of the firft precepts in the art of cultiva- 
tion, is to retard nature as much as: poffible, 
that her progrefs may be flow but certain. We 
muft not fuffer our youth to commence man 
the moment it is in his power. Whilft the 
body is growing, thofe fpirits which give life 
to the blood, and ftrength to the fibres, ‘are 
yet uhprepared and Mine Reee. If they be car- 
ried into a different channel, and that which 
was intended to complete an wal eadar: be em-. 
ployed in the formation of another, they will 
both remain feeble, and the ‘work of nature 
will be left imperfe&. “The operations of ‘the 
mind are alfo influenced by this perverfion: 
the functions of the foul are as languid and _ 
fpiritlefs as thofe of the body. Robult limbs, 
indeed, do not conftitute courage or genius; 
and I can conceive that ftrength of mind will 
hever accompany that of body, if the organs 
of communication between the body and mind 
are improperly difpofed : but how perfect foever 
they may be in this refped, they willalways 
act feebly, if the blood which gives them mo- 
tion be exhaufted, impoverifhed, and devoid of 
that fubftance which ought to give life and 
power to every fpring in the machine. I have 
generally obferved more vigour of mind among 
thofe people whofe youth are preferved from, a_ 
premature corruption of manners, than in more 
poo) civilized 
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_‘eivilized communities, where the diforder-com- 
-mences with the power; and doubtlefs this is 
one of the reafons why a people, whofe man~= 


-mers are uncorrupted, furpafs their profligate- 


neighbours in valour and good fenfe. ‘The lat- - 
ter fhine only in certain fubtile qualities which 


they call wit, fagacity, cunning; but. thofe 


grand and noble functions of wifdom and _rea- 
fon which, in great actions, diftinguifh and ho- 


nour mankind, are rarely to be found except 
among the former. 


Our inftru@ors complain that the natural fire 
of this age renders youth ungovernable. Very 


true; but is it not entirely their own fault? 


Can they be ignorant that when they have once 
fuffered this fire to make its way through the 


fenfes, it is not in their power to divert its 
courfe? will the tedious, frigid fermons of a 
_pedant efface from the mind of his pupil, the 


idea of pleafure which he has conceived will 


_ they banifh from his heart the defires which 
torment him? Will they quench the ardour of 


a flame of which he already knows the ufe? 

will he not be enraged at thofe obftacles which 
oppofe the only happinefs of which he has any 
idea? and in the fevere law prefcribed without 
explanation, what can he difcover except the. 
Caprice and hatredof a man who choofes to 


torment him? Is it, therefore, wonderful that 


“turn j P 


he fhould oppofe and hate the pedagogue in his 
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It is eafy to conceive that by relaxing his fe- 
verity a tutor may render himfelf lefs difagree-: 
able to his pupil, and yet preferve an apparent 
authority; but J cannot perceive the ufe of that 
authority which ferves only to foment the vices 
which it ought to reprefs: it is much the fame 
as if arider, in order to tame an unruly horfe,. 
were toleap him down a precipice. | 

This fire of youth, fo far from being an ob- — 
ftacle in his education, is the proper inftrument — 
of its accomplifhment; it is that which gives 
you an advantage over the heart of your pupil, 
when he ceafes to be lefs powerful than yourfelf. ~ 
His firft affections are the reins with which you 
fhould dire& all his motions. He was beforeat — 
liberty; but now he is enflaved. Whilfthe was © 
incapable of affection, he was dependent only — 
on himfelf and his neceffities; but the moment — 
he loves, he depends on his attachments. “Thus — 
are formed the firft bonds which unite him to 
his fpecies; but we are not to fuppofe that his ~ 
new-born fenfibility will be univerfal, or that — 
he will conceive any meaning in the word Man- © 
kind.” No! that fenfibility will firft be confined © 
to his equals, and his equals are thofe only with — 
whom he is acquainted; thofe whom cuftom 
has rendered dear to him, or ufeful; thofe im 
whom he perceives a fimilitude of ideas and. 
fenfations; thofe who are expofed to the pains, 
and are fenfible of the pleafures, which he has 
experienced; in a word, thofe in whom the 
more manifeft identity of nature increafes his 

difpolHed | 
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-sifpofition to felf-love.. It is not till after hav- 


f 


ing cultivated his difpofition in a thoufand 


forms, after much reflexion on his own fen- 
_ timents, as well as thofe of others, that he 


will be able to generalize his notions under the 
abftra& idea of humanity, and add to his par- 
ticular affections thofe which are to unite him 
to the whole {pecies. 

In becoming capable of attachment, he be- 
comes fenfible of it in others*, and abetie 
attentive to the figns of this attachment. ‘Thus, 
you fee, what a new empire you acquire over 
him; you enflave his heart before he is aware 
of it. What muft be his fenfations, when, 
turning his eyes upon himfelf, he difcovers the 
fervices you have done for him ; when he com- 
pares himfelf with other young people of his 


_own age, and you with other tutors? I fay, 


when he difcovers, for let it never be urged: 
if you once hint the obligation, from that in- 
{tant he will ceafe to perceive it. If you exact 


_ obedience in return for your fervices, he will 


fufpeét that he has been deceived; he will 
conclude that under pretence of ferving him, 
you have bound him in a contract to which he 
never confented. In vain you will urge, that 


i what you exact is entirely for his own good; 


it 


-* Attachment may exift without a return, but friend- 
fhip cannot: the latter is an exchange, a contrat, like 
any other, only more facred. ‘The word friendthip has 
no correlative. Every man who is not the friend of his 
friend is doubtlefs a cheat ; for friendfhip can only be ob- 
tained by friendfhip, either real or apparent, 
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it is fufficient that it is exa@ted; and that itt rés — 
turn for what was done without BiB cénfent. 

When an unhappy wretch accepts a fhilling | 
fuppofing it to be a gift, and afterwards finds 
himfelf to be inlifted, do we not exclaim 
againft the injuftice? and are you not equal- 
ly unjuft to demand a return for obligations - a 
which your pupil never accepted ? 

Ingratitude would be more rare, if benefits 
upon ufury wefe lefscommon. Nothing can be 
more natural than to love thofe who do us fervice. — 
The heart of man is felf-interefted, but ne- 
ver ungrateful; and the obliged are Jefs to be 
charged with ingratitude than théir benefactors” 
with felf-intereft. If you fell me your favours 
let us fettle the price; but if you pretend to 
give, and afterwards expect to make terms with © 
me, you are guilty of fraud; it is their maaan 
given gratis which renders them. ineftimable, 
The heart will receive laws only from itfelf; 
by endeavouring to enflave it you give it liberty, 
and by leaving it at liberty it becomes your 
flave. 

When the fifherman haere his bait into the 

water, the fifh aflemble, and continue round 
‘him without fufpicion ; but when caught by the 
concealed hook they perceive him draw the line, 
they then endeavour to efcape. Is the fifherman 
their benefactor, or are the fifh ungrateful? Do » 
we ever fee a man, who is forgotten by his be= 
nefattor, forget the benefactor? On the con-. 
wary, hefpeaks of him with pleafure, and never 

thinks 
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thinks of him without emotion: andif by chance 
he has it in his power. to. make any return for 
‘the favours he has, received, with what joy he 
{natches the opportunity ;. with what rapture he 
exclaims, now it is my turn to oblige; fuch is 
the true voice of nature., A real benefit can 
‘never produce ingratitude. |, . ea burs 

If, therefore, gratitude, be a natura] fentiment, 
_and you do not, by your own fault, deftroy its 
_ effects, be aflured that your pupil, beginning 
to perceive the benefits he receives from your 
carey will be fenfible of hisobligation, provided 
you yourfelf have not fixed a price 6n thefe be- 
nefits; thus you will acquire an authority over 
his heart which nothing can poffibly fubvert. 
Till it is time to treat him as a man, Jet there 
be no méntion of his obligations to his tutor, 
but to himfelf. If you mean to make him 
docile and tra¢table, let him have full liberty ¥ 
leave him frequently to himfelf and he will fly 
to you, for affiftance; infpire him with the no« 
ble fentiment of gratitude, by {peaking to him 
of his own intereft, I avoided this’ argument 
fo long as he was unable to comprehend it; 
becaufe feeing in it nothing further than the | 
dependence of his tutor, he might poflibly 
miftake him for his valet: but now he begins 
to have fome idea of affe€tion, he perceives 
_ thofe. endearing ties by which a man may be 
_ wnited to a particular object; andin your un- 
_ wearied zeal for his welfare, he no longer be- 
holds the attachment of a flave, but the affec- 
tion 
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tion of a friend. Nothing” has fo much influ- 


ence over the human heart as the voice of un+_ 


| doubted -friendfhip; we know that our friend 
may poffibly be miftaken, but we are certain 
he cannot intend to deceive us; we may differ 
from-him in opinion, but we cannot treat ne 
councils with contempt. 


Having completed the fecond period of our ; 


phyfical exiftence, we now enter upon the fyftem 
of our moral relations. If this were the proper 


place, I fhould endeavour to fhow in what man- — 


ner the firft fuggeftions of confcience proceed 
from the firft emotions of the heart; and how 
our notions of good and evil are the offspring 
of our fentiments of love and hatred. I could 
demonftrate that ju/fice and goodne/s arenot mere- 
ly abftraét ideas, having only a moral exiftence 
in the underftanding; but that they are real 
affections of the foul enlightened by reafon, and’ 
proceeding in regular propteffion from our pri-- 
mitive affections; that reafon, independent of 
confcience, would be unable to eftablifh any 
one natural law; and that the law of nature is 
a mere chimera, if it is not founded on fome in- 
nate principle in the human heart*. But lam 


not — 
4 


* Even the precept of doing as we would be done by 
has no true foundation except in confcienceand fenfibility. 
Where is the precife reafon for my acting as if I were 


another, efpecially, if Lam morally certain that I fhail © 
never be in nis fituation? Who will be anfwerable, ~ 


provided I obferve this maxim, that others will not act 
upon the fame principle with me? ‘The villain reaps ad- 


vantage from the probity of the juft, and from his own ~ 
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not writing atreatife of morals or metaphyficks, 
hot a courfe of {cience of any kind: I intend 
only to trace the order and progrefs of our 
knowledge and fentiments relative to our na- 
_tural-conftitution. Poffibly others may demon- 
ftrate what I have chofen in this place only to 
indicate. 
My Emilius, having hitherto regarded -only 
himfelf, no fooner begins to confider his fellow- 
_ Creatures, than he compares himfelf with them, 
and the firft fentiment excited by this compa- 
-rifon is the defire of preference. This is the 
_ period when the natural love of himfelf changes 
into felfifhnefs, and when all its attendant paf- 
fions begin to exift; but, in order to determine 
what particular paflions will be predominant 
in his charaéter, whether he will incline to hu- 
manity, compaffion, benevolence, or to envy, 
revenge, and cruelty it is neceflary to know,--to 
what rank of men he imagines himfelf to belong, 


: injuftice: he would be glad that all the world were jut 
except himfelf. his maxim, fay what we will, is by 
no means advantageous to honeft men. But when the 
force of an expanfive mind makes me, as it were, iden- - 
tically the fame perfon with my fellow-creature, I prevent 
his fuifering for my own fake, and in this I follow nature 
who-infpires me with the defire of my own well-being in 
all fituations. Hence, I conclude that the precepts of 
natural law are not founded merely upon reafon : they 
rett upon a more certain and folid bafis. The loye of 
“mankind derived from felf-love is the great principle of 
human juftice. The fummary of al] morality is given in 


| 


_ the gofpel under that of the law, 
Vou. II, i and 
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and what kind of obftacles he will have to re- 
move, before he can arrive at the place which 
he intends to occupy. ; 
In order to dire@ him in his choice, after 
having fhown him mankind by the accidents 
common to the fpecies, you will then fhow them 
by their differences. Hence will arife the mea- 
fure of natural and civil inequality, and a juft 
picture of the whole order of fociety. 
We mutt ftudy fociety by itudying men, and 
-men by ftudying fociety. “Thofe who treat mo- 
rals and politicks feparately, will never be ac- 
quainted with either. By firft confidering man’s 
primitive relations, we perceive in what man- 
ner they ought to affect him, and what paflions 
they ought to produce: we difcover that it is 
reciprocally as the progrefs of the paffions that 
thefe relations multiply or diminifh. It is not 
fo much their power, as their moderation, which 
renders mankind independent. He whofe de- 
fires are few, has few attachments; but, con- 
founding our luxuriant defires with our phyfical 
neceffities, thofe who have confidered the latter 
as the foundation of human fociety, have mif- 
taken the.effect for the caufe, and have confe- 
quently purfued a continued chain of falfe rea- 
foning. 

There is, in the ftate of nature, an equality 
of real and unalterable right; for it is impoffible 
that in fuch a ftate, the difference between man 
and man fhould be fo great as to render one 
dependent on the other. In the ftate of civil 

} fociety, 


SS to 
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_ fociety, there is a chimerical equality of right ; 
for the means intended to maintain that right 


ferve only to deftroy it, and the ftrength of the 
publick being added to that of the ftronger in 
order to opprefs the weak, deftroys the equili- 
brium in which mankind were placed by 'na- 
fure*. From this firft contradi@tion proceed 
all the others which we obferve, in civil fociety, 
between appearance and reality. The many 
will always be facrificed to the few, and publick 
intereft to that of particulars. The {pecious 


_hames of juftice and fubordination will be made 


the inftruments of violence and the weapons of 
iniquity, Hence it follows, that thofe diftine 
guifhed orders of men, which pretend to bé 
ufeful to the reft, are in reality, at the expence 
of the reft, ufeful only to themfelves ; and hence 
may be determined what confideration they de- 
ferve according to the laws of reafon and juf- 


_ tice. Weare now to enquire whether the rank 
' which they have affumed contributes more to 


their own happinefs, that hence we may know 


_ what judgement we ought each of us to form of 
_ ourownlot. This is the proper object of our 
‘prefent enquiry; but it will be neceflary firft to 
_ make ourfelves acquainted with the human 


heart. 


. * The univerfal fpirit of laws, im all countries, is to 


_ favour the ftrong in Oppofition to the weak, and to affift 
+ thofe who have poffeffions again{ft thofe who have none, 
_ This inconveniency is inevitable, and without exception. 
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Jf man is to be fhown to our pupil only in 
mafquerade, we might fave ourfelves that trou- 
ble, for he will fee enough of that without our 
affiftance; but fince the mafk is not the man, 
and as youth ought not to be deceived, let us | 
paint mankind as they really are; but let them — 
be exhibited in fuch a light as may excite his 
compaffion rather than his contempt. That 
‘compaffion which implies a refolution to avoid 
their follies, is the moft laudable fentiment a 
man can entertain with refpect to his fpecies. 
With this intention, we muft now take a dif- 
ferent route from that which we have hitherto — 
purfued, and inftru@ our pupil rather by the ex- 
perience of others, than by hisown. If men_ 
deceive him, he will hate them; but if, whilft 
he is refpected, they deceive each other, they 
will excite his compaffion. ‘* A view of the © 
world ({aid Pythagoras) is like that of the O- 
lympick games. Some carry on trade and are — 
attentive only to their profit, others expofe their 
perfons in purfuit of glory, whilft others again 
are mere {pectators of the fports, and thefe per- 
chaps are not the worft employed. a 
It were to be wifhed, that the companions of | 
our pupil were fo chofen as to make him think | 
well of thofe with whom he converfes, and that _ 
it were poffible to give him fo juft a knowledge 
of the world as to make him think ill of all its 
tranfactions. He fhould know that man is na- | 
turally good, he fhould perceive it in his own 
heart. and judge of his neighbour by himfel f 5 : 
but | 
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- but let him obferve how mankind are depraved 
and perverted by fociety: fhow him that their 
prejudices are the fource of all their vices. Let 
him be inclined to efteem each individual, but 
 todefpife the multitude. Make him fenfible, 
_ that all men wear nearly the fame mafk; but 
_ that there are fome faces much handfomer than 
_ the mafks by which they are difguifed. 

‘This method, it muft be confeffed, has its in- 
-conveniencies, and is fomewhat difficult in prac- 
tice; for, by making him fo early an obferver, 
by teaching him to fcan the actions of men fo 
minutely, you will render him flanderous and 
fatyrical, peremptory and uncharitable in his 
judgement. He will. grow familiar with the 
fight of vice; and, as by cuftom we lofe our 
fenfibility for the wretched, he will foon con- 
template the actions of the wicked without 
horrour. He will foon confider the general de-' 
pravity as an example for his imitation, rather: 
than as a leflon of inftruction, and will fee no 
reafon why he fhould endeavour to be better 
than the reft of mankind. 

: If, on the contrary, you mean to proceed 
methodically and whilft you difplay the human. 
* heart, fhow him the application of thofe ex- 


ternal caufes which convert our natural incli- - 


nations into vices; by thus tranfporting him 
3 from fenfible to intelle&ual objects, you employ 
_ametaphyfical procefs which he cannot com- 
_ prehend; you fall into the error, which we have 
_ hitherto fo carefully avoided, of teaching by lef- 
' I 3 fons 
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fons which have the appearance of mere precept, 
and of fubftituting the experience and authority, 
of the mafter, in the room of his own experience 
and the natural progrefs of his reafon. . 
To obviate thefe obje€tions, and to bring 
him acquainted with the human heart, without 
endangering his own, I would fhow him man- 
kind at a diftance, in other times and other’ 
places; fo that he might be a fpeCtator of the 
fcene without having it in his power to become 
an actor. This is the proper time to introduce 
hiftory; there he will read the heart of man, 
without the affiftance of philofophical lectures; 
there he will behold mankind, not as their ac- 
complice or accufer, but as their impartial 
judge. . 
If we would know men, it is neceflary that 
we fhould fee them a&. Our cotemporaries 
expofe their words, and conceal their actions; 
but hiftory lifts the veil, and we found our judge- — 
ment upon facts. In hiftory even the words of 
men ferve to afcertain their character; for by 
comparing them with their actions, we fee at 
once what they really are, and what they would _ 
appear to be: the more they difguife themfelves, 
the better they are known. 
Unfortunately, the ftudy of hiftory is not 
without its dangers and inconveniencies of va-. 
rious kinds. Itis avery difficult matter to place 
one’s felf in fuch a point of view, as to be able 
to judge equitably of our fellow -creatures. It is 


one of the common vices of hiftory, to paint 
4 man 
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- man in adifadvantageous, rather than afavour- — 
' able light. Revolutions and fatal cataftrophes 
being moft interefting, fo long as a people have . 
continued to increafe and profper in the calm of 
a peaceable government, hiftory hath remained 
filent; it fpeaks of nations only when, growing 
infupportable to themfelves, they begin to in- 
terfere with their neighbours, or to fuffer their 
neighbours to interfere with them: it begins 
not to make them illuftrious till they are already 
on the decline: in fhort, all our hiftories begin 
where they ought to end. We are favoured 
_ with very exact accounts of thofe nations which 
verge towards deftruétion; but of thofe which 
have been flourifhing we have no hittory at all: 
_ they have been fo wife and fo happy as to fur- 
~ nifh no events worth recording. Even in our 
own times we fee that thofe governments which 
are beft conducted are leaft mentioned. Only 
bad men are celebrated, whilft the good are for- 
gotten, or turned into ridicule: thus hiftory, as 
well as philofophy, never ceafes to calumniate 
mankind. 

But the hiftorical relation of, faéts is by no - 
means an accurate delineation of them, as they 
really happened: they change their afpect in 
the brain of the hiftorian, they bend to his in- 
tereft, and are tinctured by his prejudices.. What 

' hiftorian ever brought his reader to the fcene of 
_. action, and fhowed the event exaétly as it hap- 
pened? Every thing is difguifed by ignorance 
_ or partiality. How eafy it is, by a different 

Be his I 4 repre- 


~ 
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reprefentation of circumftances, to give a thou- 
fand various appearances to the fame facts > 
Show an object in different points of view, and 
we hardly believe it to be the fame, and yet 
nothing is changed, except the eye of the fpec- 
tator,., Ts.at iisuont for the honour of truth, 
to exhibit a real faé& in a falfe light? How 
often has it happened that a few trees more or 
lefs, a hill upon the right or left, or a fudden 
cloud of duft, have turned the fcale of victory, 
without the ae being perceived?” Neverthe- 
lefs the hiftorian will affign a reafon for the 
victory or defeat with as iter confidence as if 
he had been at the fame inftant in every part of 
the battle. Of what confequence are mere facts, _— 
or what am I to learn from a relation of events 
of whofe caufes I am totally ignorant? “The 
hiftorian, it is true, afigns caufes, but they are» 
of his own invention: even criticifm itfelf, is’ 
nothing more than the art of conjecturing; the 
art of feleting, from a number of lies, that 
which bears the neareft refemblance to truth. 
Probably you have read Cleopatra, or Cafian- 
dra, or other books of the fame kind. “The | 
authour makes choice of a known event, which 
he accommodates to his defign, adorns with cir- 
cumftances of his own invention, and perfonages 
which never exifted, crowding ition upon fic- . 
tion to make his ftory more entertaining. Now, 
I fee little difference between thofe romances and 
our real hiftories, except that the ramance-writer: 
gives a greater {cope to his own imagination, 
and 
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and the hiftorian accommodates himfelf more to 
that of other people: to which I may add, that 
the former has a moral object in view, either 
good or bad, about which the latter gives him- 
{elf no concern. 

It will be urged, that the veracity of hiftory 
is of lefs confequence than the truth of man- 
ners and characters; provided we have a faith- 
ful delineation of the human heart, no matter 
whether events are truely reported or not; for; 
after all, what concern have we with facts that 
happened two thoufand years ago? You are 
quite in the right, if your hiftorian has painted 
his manners and characters from nature; but, 
fince they are chicfly creatures of his own ima~ 
gination, are we not falling into the very error 
we endeavoured to avoid, by giving that credit 
to the hiftorian which we refufed to our tutor? 
If my pupil is to fee nothing but ideal reprefen- 
tations, I would choofe to fketch them with my 
_own hand, as, in that cafe, they will pippabhy 
be better adapted, 

_ The worft hiftorians, for a young reader, are 
thofe who favour us with their judgement... A 
plain narrative of faéts is all he wants: let 
him judge for himfelf, and he will learn to know 
- mankind, If he is conftantly guided by an 
authour’s opinion, he fees only with the eyes of 
another; and when thefe are taken from him 
he does not fee at all. 

I throw afide modern hiftory, not only be- 
_ caufe it has no characteriftick, and that all our 
Lis men 


jf 
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men exactly refemble each other; but becaufe 
our hiftorians, intent only on difplaying their 
talents, think of nothing but painting portraits 
highly coloured, and which frequently bear no 
refemblance to any thing in nature*. ‘The — 
ancients, in general, abound lefs in portraiture, 
and fhow lefs wit, but more fenfe in their re- — 
flexions; yet even the ancients’are very dif- 
ferent from each other: we fhould at firft ra- 
ther prefer the moft frmple, than the moft pro- 
found and judicious. I would neither put Poly- 
bius nor Salluft into the hands of a boy; as for 
Tacitus, he is intelligible only to old men. 
We mutt learn to read, in the ations of men, 
the outlines of the human heart, before we at- 
tempt to fathom it to the bottom. We muft 
learn to read facts before maxims. Philofophy, 
laid down in maxims, belongs only to expe- 
rience. Youth ought to generalize nothing: 
all our inftructions fhould*be derived from par- 
ticular examples. 

Thucydides, in my opinion, is the beft mo- 
del for hiftorians : he relates facts without judg- - 
ing of them; but he omits no circumftance 
which may ferve to direct the judgement of his 
reader. He prefents every object to our fight ; 
and fo far from interpofing his authority, he. 
carefully conceals himfclf from us: we do not 


- feem 

* See Davila, Guicciardini, Strada, Solis, Machiavel, 

and fometimes even Thuanus himfelf. Vertot is almoft 

the only one who has not fallen into this vicious practice 
of portrait-painting, 


\ 
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feem to read’ events, but actually to fee them. 
Unfortunately his conftant fubject is war, and 
a recital of battles is, of all things, the leaft in- 
ftructive. Xenophon’s retreat of the ten thou- 
fand, and Cefar’s Commentaries, are remarka- 
’ ble for the fame prudence and the fame defect. 
Honeft Herodotus, without painting, without 
maxims, but flowing, fimple, and full of plea- 
fing and interefting particulars, would be per- 
haps the beft hiftorian, if his details did not fre- 
quently degenerate into puerility, more likely — 
to vitiate than improve the tafte of youth: it 
requires difcernment to read Herodotus.—I take 
no notice of Livy at prefent, except that he 
is a politician, a rhetorician, and every thing, 
that is improper at this age. 

Hiftory is generally defeGtive in recording 
only thofe facts which are rendered confpicuous 
by name, place, or date; but the flow progref- 
five caufes of thofe facts, not being thus dif- 
_ tinguifhed, remain for ever unknown, How 
frequently do we find a battle, loft or won, 
mentioned as the caufe of a revolution, which 
was become inevitable before the battle was 
fought? War is generally nothing more than. 


a manifeftation of events already determined by 


moral caufes, of which hiftorians are ignorant. 
‘The {pirit- of philofophy has, in like man- 
ner, infected many of the writers in this age; 
but [ am in doubt whether truth gains any 
thing by their labours. A madnefs for fyftem 


pring got poflefiion of them all, they never en- 
I 6 deavour 
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deavour to fee things as they really are, but as 
they beft agree with their favourite hypothefes. . 

To thefe reflections we may add, that hiftory 
sa reprefentation of actions rather than.of men, 
who are fhown only at. certain intervals, in 
their veftments of parade: we fee man only in 
publick life, after he has put himfelf in a proper 
pofition for being viewed. _ Hiftory follows him: 
not into his houfe, into his clofet, among his 
family and friends: it paints him only when 
he makes his appearance: it exhibits his drefs 
and-not his perfon. 

I fhould rather choofe to begin the ftudy of 
the human heart by reading the lives of parti- 
cular men: for there it is impoflible for the hero 
to conceal himfelf a moment. “The biographer 
purfues him into his moft fecret recefles, and 
expofes him to the piercing eye of the {peclator ; 
he is beft known when he believes himfelf moft 
concealed. ‘¢ I like (fays Montagne) thofe 
biographers who give us the hiftory of counfels, 
-yather than events; who fhow us what pafles 
within, rather than without: therefore Plu- 
tarch is the writer after my own heart-’’ 

I confefs the genius of a people is very dif- 
ferent from that of man confidered as an indi- 
vidual, and that we fhall be imperfectly ac- 
quainted with mankind if we negle&t the ftudy _ 
of the multitude; but it is alfo true, that we 
muft begin by ftudying man in order to know 
rnankind; and that if we know the propenfities — 
of each individual, it will not be difficult to — 

forefee | 


~ 
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forefee their effets when combined in the body 
of the people. 

Here again v we are obliged to have recourfe to 
the ancients, partly for the reafons already ur- 
ged, but more sfpeetay becaufe all familiar and 
low, though true and charadieriftick details, are 
inconfiftent with the polite ftyle of the moderns ; 
hence men are equally adorned and difguifed 
in private as in publick life. Decency, no lefs 
fevere in defcription than in action, permits us 
‘to fay nothing in publick which we are not al- 
lowed to do; and as men are to be fhown’onl 
in difguife, we learn as little of them in books 
as from’ our theatres. We may write and re- 
write the lives of kings as often as we pleafe, 
but we fhall never fee another Suetonius*, 

Plutarch’s excellence confifts chiefly in thofe 
very minutiz into which we dare not enter, 
There is an inimitable gracefulnefs in his man- 
ner of painting great men engaged in trivial 
employments, and he is fo happy in the choice of 
his incidents, that frequently a fingle word, a 
fmile, a gefture, is fufficient to charaCterife 
his hero. Hannibal with a judicious piece of 
pleafantry, re-animates his difheartened troops, 
and leads them fmiling to the battle which open- 
ed to him the gates of Italy. In Agefilaus aftride 

. upon 
“* Only one of our hiftorians, who has imitated the 
grand ftrokes of Tacitus, has dared to copy “Suetonius, 

and fometimes to tranfcribe Comines, in their détails ; 


but he has been condemned by the criticks for this cir- 
gumftance, which really adds merit to his book, 
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upon a ftick, I admire the conquerour of a great 
monarch. | Ceefar, in pafling through a poor vil- 
lage, and talking familiarly with his friends, 
difclofes, without intending it, the deceiver, 
who before pretended he only wanted to on 
an equality with Pompey. 

Alexander fwallows a medicine dan rpeatel 
ing a word; this was the moft brilliant mo- 
ment of his hie’ Ariitides writes his own name 
upon a fhell, and thus juftifies his firname: 
Philopcemen throws afide his robe and cleaves 
wood in the kitchen of his hoft. ‘This is the 
true artof painting. We ought not to judge of 
phyficgnomy by the ftrongeit lines in the face, 
norof the charafters of men by their great ac- 
tions. Publick tranfaCtions are either too com- 
-mon or too much ftudied and prepared; yet 
thefe are the only incidents worthy the dignity 
of modern hiftory. 

Marfhal Turenne was inconteftably one of 
the greateft men of the laft age. ‘he writer 
of his lifehas had the courage to render it inte- — 
refting by relating fome minute particulars which 
make his hero. known and beloved; but how 
many was he not obliged to fupprefs, which 
would have taught us to know and love him ftill 
more! I fhall inftance only one, which I have 
from good authority, and which Plutarch would 
by no means have omitted, but which Ramfay. 
if he had known it, would not have dared ta 
relate, 7 


The 
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~The Marfhal happened, one hot day, to be 
looking out at the window of his ante-chamber 
in a white waiftcoat and night-cap. A fervant 
entering the room, deceived by his drefs, mif- 
takes him for one of the under cooks. Hecomes 
foftly behind him, and witha hand, which was 
not of the lighteft, gives him a violent flap on 
the breech. ‘Ihe Marfhal inftantly turns about, 
and the fellow frightened out of his wits, be- 
holds the face of his mafter: down he drops 
upon his knees—‘* Oh! My lord! I thought it 
was George’—S* And fuppofe it had been Gives 
(replied the Marfhal.rubbing his backfide) you 
ought not to have firuck quite fo hard.” Such 
are the ftrokes our modern, daubers dare not at- 
tempt. Goon, and remain for ever deftitute 
of nature, voidof fenfibility! fteel your hearts 
with your wretched decorum ; -and by your for- 
mality render yourfelves defpicable! -But, thou 
honeft young man, who readeft this anecdote, 


-- and who feeleft with-tendernefs all that fweet- 


nefs of difpofition which it immediately indi« 
cates, .and which is fo rarely found in our firft 
emotions; read alfo the minutiz" of this great 
man when his birth and name were in quettion. 
Remember it is the fame Turenne who con- 
{tantly gave place to his nephew, fo that one 
might always perceive the child to bea fovercign 
prince. Compare thefe contrafts, love erithhi 
defpife opinion, and know mankind. 

‘There are few people capable of conceiving 
the effect which reading, thus directed, shed 

Rtg ave 
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have ‘upon young minds. | Accuftomed, from. ay 
our: infancy, to grow dull by poring over books, © 

and to read without thinking, we are ftill lefs 
affected by what we read; for having within ' 
ourfelves the fame paffions and prejudices with 
which hiftory abounds, every tranfaction ap-> 
pears natural, becaufe we ourfelves have devi- 
ated from nature, and we judge of others ac- 
cordingly. But let us, onthe contrary, imagine 

a youth educated according to my principles; 

my Emilius, for example, in whom, to pre. 
ferve a found judgement and integrity of heart, 

has been the object of eighteen years affiduity. 
Let us fuppofe him, when the curtain is drawn 

up, cafting his eyes, for the firft time, on the 
ftage of the world; or rather, placed behind 
the {cenes, cbferving the actors drefs and un- 
drefs, and counting the cords and pullies, by = 
the grofs delufion of which the eyes of the fpec- 
tators are deceived. His firlt furprife will foon 

be fucceeded by emotions of fhame, and difdain 
of his fpecies: he will, with a juft contempt, 
behold mankind their own dupes, debafing~ 
themfelves by fuch puerile occupations; but he 
will weep to fee his bretnren tear each other in 
pieces for mere fhadows: not fatisfied with be- 
ing men, becoming beaits of prey. 

Certainly, with the difpofitions natural to our 
pupil, if our tutor has any judgement in the 
choice of books, or capacity to dire&t the youth 
in his reflexions, his reading will be ineftect, = 
a courfe of practical -philofophy ; better and 

more 
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“more intelligible than the idle fpeculations which 
_ confound the fenfes of our young people in the 

fchools. ba ai 

Cyneas, having followed Pyrrhus through all 
his romantick projects, afks him what real bene- 
fit he would reap from the conqueft of the 
whole world, fince he could not enjoy that 
which he already poffefled, without fo much 
trouble and anxiety? We fee nothing in this | 
queftion, except a flight flafh of wit which im- 
mediately vanifhes; but Emilius perceives in 
ita wife reflexion, which he himfelf might have 
made, and which can never be effaced from his 
mind, becaufe it meets with no oppofite preju- 
dice to hinder the impreffion. When in reading 
the life of this madman, he finds afterwards that 
all his grand defigns led him only to die by 
the hand of a woman; inftead of admiring his 
pretended heroifm, what will he behold, in all 
~ the exploits of fo great a general, and all the 
intrigues of fo fubtle a politician, but fomany 
{teps in queft of that unlucky tile, which was 
to terminate all his fchemes by an inglorious 
death? me 
- All conquerours have not been killed; all 
ufurpers have not fallen in their. enterprifes; 
many of them have appeared happy in the fu- 
perficial opinion of the vulgar; but one who, 
not impofcd on by appearances, judges of men’s 
happinefs by the ftate of tHeir hearts, will 


_. difcover mifery even in their fuccefs, corroding 
_ anxiety and infatiable defires increafe with their 


fortune, 
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fortune, and will fee them gafping for breath as _ : 


they advance, without ever reaching the prize. 
He will compare them to travellers, whoin their 
firft attempt to pafs the Alps, think every moun- 
tain the laft, and when they reach the top, are 
difcouraged, to find ftill higher mountains before 
them. 
Auguftus having fubje&edhis felfowy «cides 
and deftroyed his rivals, governed dunng forty 
years the greateft empire that ever exifted; 

but did this immenfe power hinder him from 
beating his head againf{t the wall, and filling the 

palace with his Bree: when he defired of Varus 
his exterminated legions? If he had even con- 


quered all his enemies, what would:his vain tri- 


umphs have fignified, fo long as his troubles were 
daily increafing, his deareft friends attempting his 
life, and he himfelf reduced to bewail the infamy 
or death of all hisrelations? “The poor wretch 
would govern the world, and was not able to go- 
vern his own family! What was the confe- 
quence? He fawhis nephew, his adopted fon, 
and his fon-in-law, perifh in the flower of their 


age; his grand-fon was reduced to eat his bed- — 


ftraw, to prolong his miferable exiftence a few 
hours; his daughter and his grand-daughter 
finifhed their infamous lives, one in mifery and 
want on adefert ifland, the other in prifon by © 


the hand of anexecutioner. At laft, the great 


Auguiftus himfelf, the folitary remnant of his 
unhappy family, is reduced by his own wife to 


leave the government of his empire to that mon- 
fter 
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fter. Tiberius. Such was the lot of this mighty. 
ruler of the world, fo univerfally. celebrated 
for his glory and felicity: can I believe that 
any one of thofe who are captivated by fuch 
phantoms, would purchafe them at the fame 
prise és! 

I have chofen ambition for.an exanples ‘ but 
the effects of all the human paffions afford the 
fame leflon to thofe who ftudy hiftory with a 
defign to know themfelves, and to learn wifdom 
from the dead.. The time draws near, when 
the life of Antoninus. will afford more in- 
ftruction to a young man than that of Auguftus. 
Emilius may poflibly bea little bewildered among 
the variety of objects which this new ftudy will 
prefent ; but, perceiving that mankind haye, in 
all ages been blinded by their paffions, he will 
learn to fee through their illufion before they 
exift in himfelf. 

Thefe inftruGions I own, are not well adapt- 
edto him; and poffibly they ‘may alfo be found 
too late and infufficient: but you will pleafe 
to recolle&, that thefe are not the Jeflons which * 
I intended to inculcate by this method of ftudy- 
ing hiftory. [had another object i in view, which 
muft certainly be attained, if it is mot the fault of 
the teacher. 

Let us remember, that felf-love no fooner dif- 
plays itfelf, than perfonal intereft begins to act ; 
that our young man compares himfelf with 
every one heobferves: it is therefore neceflary, 


| _ that we fhould know what rank he aflumes 
| among 
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among his fellow-creatures, after having exa-  ~— 


mined them. In the common method by which 
children are taught to read hiftory, they are to be 
transformed alternately into the various charac- 
ters, as they arife : thus the pupil is now a Cicero, 
now a Trajan, and by and by an Alexander. 
Thus he is mortified upon reflexion, and regrets 
that he isonly himfelf. I do not deny that this 
method may have its advantages; but with re- 
gard to my Emilius, if in his comparifons it | 
fhould ever happen that he had rather be another 
than himfelf, were it even Socrates or Cato, all> 
is loft. He, who begins tobe eftranged from 
himfelf, will foon forget himfelf entirely. 
Men are not beft known by the philofophers; _ 
who view them through the prejudices of philo- 
fophy, and there is no clafs of people more 
prejudiced. A favage judges more rationally 
of mankind.than aphilofopher: the firft is fen- 
fible of his own vices, is angry at our’s, and fays 
to himfelf, we are all knaves: the latter regards 
us without emotion, and cries, you are all fools. 
He is in the right for we none of us purfue vice 
for its own fake. My Emilius is the favage, 
with this difference only, ‘that having more re- 
flexion, being more accumftomed to compare - 
ideas, and to view our errours with more cir- 
cumfpection, he places a ftronger guard over 

himfelf, and judges only from what he knows. 
We are irritated by our own pafiions againft 
thofe of others. Itis felf-intereft which makes 
us hate the wicked: if they had done us noevil, 
we 
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we fhould feel for them more pity than hatred. 
‘The evil which the wicked do to us, makes us 
forget that which they do to themfelves. We 
fhould more readily pardon their vices, if we 
knew how feverely they are punifhed by their 
- own hearts. We perceive the offence, but we 
du not fee the punifhment: the advantages are 
apparent, but their fufferings invifible. He who 
thinks he enjoys the fruits oP vice, feels no lefs 
torment than if he had not been fuccefsful; the 
object is changed, but his inquietude is the 
fame: in vain he makes a difplay of his good 
fortune, and conceals his heart; it is vifible 
through his conduct, but vifible to thofe only 
whofe hearts are of a different mould. 

We are feduced by thofe paflions which we 
participate, and offended with thofe which op- 
pofe our intereft; and hence we blame in others 
that which we ourfelves would imitate. This 
feduction and averfion are inevitable, when we 
are obliged to fuffer from others thofe evils 
which we in their fituation fhould perpetrate. 

What then is required towards an accurate 
obfervation of men? An ardentdefire to know 
them, impartiality in our judgement, and fene 
fibility of heart fufficient to conceive all the 
variety of human paffions, yet focalmas not to 
be under their influence.. If there be any pe- 
riod of life peculiarly favourable to this ftudy, 
it is certainly the prefentage of Emilius: if we 
fuppofe him younger, mankind are above his 
comprehenfion; if older, he would refemble 

the 
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the reft. Opinion, whofe univerfal empire he 
contemplates, has hitherto acquired no do- 
minion overhim. The paffions, whofe effects he 
perceives, have not yet inflamed his heart. Asa 
man, he feels for his brethren; but as a judge 
of his peers, he is jutt, and therefore cannot 
pofibly with himfelf in the place of any other 
man, becaufe the general aim of all human dif- 
quietude, being founded on prejudices to which 
he is a ftranger, muft neceflarily appear chimeri- 
cal. Astohis part, all his defires are within his 
reach. He has ftrength, health*, moderation, 
few wants, and thofe few he has the power of 
fatisfying. Educated in the moft extenfive h- 


berty, he has no conception of any evil greater — 


than fervitude. He pities the wretched kings 
who are flaves to thofe by whom they areobeyed; 
he is forry for thofe pretended fages, who are 
dupes to their vain reputation; he feels compaf- 
fion for the rich fools, who'are martyrs to pomp 
and pageantry ; he deplores thofe feeming volup- 
tuaries, who languifh through a tedious life, 
merely for the fake of being deemed men of plea- 
fure: he will alfo pity his moft inveterate enemy ; 
“¢ for (fays he) the unhappy man foolifhly makes 
his own fate dependent on mine.” 

One ftep farther, and we reach the goal. Self- 
intereft is an ufeful but dangerous inftrument; it 


often cuts the hand that holds it, and feldom pro- 


duces 


* TI believe I may fafely number health and a good 


conftitution among the effects of his education, or rather 
among the gifts of nature preferved by his education. 


/ 
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duces good withoutevil. Emilius, refle@ting on 
his fuperiority among the human {pecies, will be 
_ tempted to fuppofe ‘the work of your reafon to 
be the produce of his own, and to attribute his ~ 
 happinefs to his merit. Mankind, fays he to 

himfelf, are fools, but I am wife. Whilf he 
pities others he defpifes them; in congratulating 
himfelf, he increafes ‘his fel etteeee, and per- 
ceiving that heis happier than the reft of the 
world, he imagines himfelf more deferving. This 
errour is moft of all to be dreaded, becaufe it is 
- moft difficult to remove. Should he continue 
in this fituation, he would reap but little advan- 
tage from all our labour. Were I tochoofe, I 
think I thould prefer ene illufion of pia 
_to-that of pride. 

Truely geat men are not miftaken in thei’ 
fuperiority ; they fee, they feel it, and. are not 
lefs modeft. ‘The more they poffefs, the more 
fenfible they are of what they ftill want. They 
aré lefs proud of their elevation above us, than 
humbled by the fenfation of theirown mifery; 
and with regard to the exclufive advantages they 
poflefs, they are too wife to be vain of what 
they had no merit in acquiring. A good man 
has fome reafon to be proud of his virtue; but 
why fhould a man of natural talents be vain? 
_ What had Racine done that he was not Pradon? 
or Boileau, that he was not born Cotin? 
_ Here again the cafe is different, let us con- 
_ tifiue in the common courfe of things. I neither 
_ fuppofe my pupil a fuperlative genius, nor a 

blockhead. 


+ 
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blockhead. I take him from the clafs of com- 
mon underftandings, becaufe I mean to try the 
power of education. Extraordinary cafes have 


nothing to dowith rules. If Emilius, in con-— 


fequence of my care, thould prefer his own be- 
ing, his own perception of things to that of 
other men, he is in the right; Ae when he 
therefore concludes himfelf to have been bora 
a peculiar favourite’of nature, he is certainly 
wrong. He is in an errour and muft be unde- 
ceived ; or rather let us endeavour to prevent the 
errour, left it fhould not afterwards be in our 
power to remove it. 
‘There is no folly of which aman, jl is 
not a fool, may not be cured, except vanity ; 
to this if any thing will jie it muft be mete 


tTience: at -leaft if Patios in time this may pre-_ 


vent its growth. It were ridiculous to lofe your 
labour in demonftrating to your pupil, that he 
is a manclike others, and fubje&t to the fame 
frailties: he muft perceive it himfelf, or your 


arguments will be to no purpofe. ‘This is ano-" 
the er exception tomy ownrules: it is that of ex- © 


pofing my pupil to every accident which may 
ferve to convince him that he is not wifer than — 
the reft of mankind. Our adventure with the 
juggler mutt be repeated in a thoufand different — 
fhapes. Let flatterers take every advantage of — 
him; if he fuffers himfelf to be led into folly 
and extravagance by young rakes, I let him rifk — 
the danger; if he falls into the {nares of gam- 

blers_ 


oe 
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blers, I fuffer him to become their dupe*; I let 
them flatter him, and rob him of his money ; 
and when after entirely exhaufting his purfe, 
they finifth by making him the fubjeét of their 
mirth, I return them thanks, in his prefence, 
for the excellent leffon which they have taught 


my pupil.. The only decoys into which I fhall 


prevent his falling are thofe of proftitutes; in 
other inftances, all [ fhall do for him will be to 


partake his danger, and fubmit to all the af- 
fronts to which he is expofed. I fhall bear 


every thing with patience, without uttering a 
fingle word of reproach, and you may be cer- 
tain, if my difcretion be properly fuftained, that 
what I have undergone upon his account will 
make a deeper impreffion on his heart than all 
that he himfelf has fuffered. 


" * Not that our pupil will be much expofed to this dan~ 
ger, becaufe he will be in no want of variety of amufe. 


‘ments, and is hardly acquainted with the ufe of money. 


The two fprings by which children are generally moved are 
intereft and vanity, and thefe are alfo ufed by tharpers 
and courtezans in the fequel.. When you fee their ava- 
rice excited by rewards, and hear them applauded, at — 
ten years old, for their performance in fome publick 
exercife inthe academy, you juft fee how they will leave 


_ their purfe ina gaming houle at twenty, and their health 


in a brothel. I would always -lye a wager that the bet 
{cholar in his clafs will turn out the greateft debauchee. 


‘It muft be always remembered, however, that it is my 


conftant maxim to confider things in the worft light. At 


_firft, indeed, Iendeavour to prevent vice, and afterwards 


fuppofe it committed, in order to point-out the remedy. 


Vou. II, K I cannot 
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{ cannot help taking notice of the ridiculous 


dignity of fome tutors, who, in order to appear » 


wonderfully wife, degrade the underftanding of 
their pupil, affect to treat him asa child, and to 
diftinguifh themfelves from him in every tranf- 
aGion. So far from thus depreffing his juvenile 
{pirit, you ought to omit nothing that ‘may tend 
to elevate your pupil’s mind. “T’hat his may be- 
come. your equals, treat them as fuch; fince 


you cannot lift them up to your level, defcend 


without {cruple to their’s. Remember that your 
honour is no longerin yourfelf but in your pu- 
pil; to infpire him with courage partake his 
faults; and to efface his fhame you muft take it 
upon vourfelf: imitate that brave Roman who, 


finding it impoffible to rally his flying army, put ~~ 


himfelf at their head, and retreating with the 
reft, cried aloud: ‘‘ they donot fly, they only follow 


~ 


theipleader.’? Was he difhonoured by this con= — 


du&? by no means: by thus facrificing his glory 
he increafed its luftre. The force of duty and 


¢he charms of virtue command our approbation; — 


in fpite of ourfelves, and overturn all our irra- 
tional prejudices. If I were to receive from — 


Emilius a box on the ear in confequence of per- 
forming my duty to him, fo far from refenting 


the affront, I fhould boaft of it wherever I cane 5779 
and 1am/of opinion there are few people in the 
world bafe enough not to efteem me the more on - 


that very account. 


Not that our pupil ought to fuppofe his tutor — 


SR 


as ignorant as himielf, and as eafy to be impofed | 
~~ OMe 
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on. Such an opinion might do in a mere child, 
who, being incapable of comparing ideas, brings | 
mankind to a level with himfelf, and gives his 
confidence to thofe only who know how to re- 
duce themfelves to his flandard. But a youth 
of the age of Emilius, and of shis fenfe, is not to 


be thus impofedon. _ His confidence in his co- 


vernour is of another kind: it is founded on the 
authority of reafon and {uperiority of knowledge, 
on advantages which are obvious to the pupil, 
and of whofe utility to himfelf he has no doubt: 
Long experience has convinced ‘him that he is 
beloved by his tutor; that his tutor isa prudent, 
fenfible man, who has both the inclination and 
power to promote his happinefs; and therefore 
it is his intereft to liften to his advice. 

But, if the tutor -fuffers himfelf to be as eafily 
deceived as his pupil, will he not lofe ‘his cre- 


: dit and ‘forfeit the right of advifing? Or would 


it not be equally improper for our youth-to fup- 


li % 
‘ 


pofe that his tutor laid {nares for his fimphicity, 
and defignedly fuffered him to be impofed on? 
‘What then muft be done to avoid thefe two ine 
‘conveniencies? The beft method, and the 
moft natural, is to imitate his fimplicity and 
truth, warn him ‘of the dangers to which he ig 
expofed, point them out with precifion and per- 


Apicuity, but without exaggeration, ill-humour, 


or pedantry; and efpecially avoid delivering 


your advice in the ftyle of commands, . left that 
_ imperious tone fhould in time become necellary, 
_ df, neverthelefs, he fhould perfift, which doube- 


K 2 | lefs 
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lefs will fometimes be the cafe, fay not a word, ~ 


leave him at full liberty, follow him, imitate 


him, and that with all the good humour you. 


can poflibly affume. If the confequences fhould — | 


grow too dangerous, you can {top them when- . 


ever you think proper. Jn the mean while, 
there can be no doubt but your former advice 
and prefent compliance will have their effect on 
the mind of your pupil. His faults are fo many 
reins in your hands to ftop his courfe as often 


as it fhall be neceflary. The greatart, there- — 


fore, of the tutor is fo to manage his opportuni- — 


ties, and apply his exhortations, that he may be 


able to forefee when his pupil will comply and’ 
when he will perfift; thus he will be conftantly — 
furrounded by leflons of experience, without 


being expofed to too much danger. 


Point out the evil confequence of his faults 
before he commits them: but never reproach - 


him for what is paft, becaufe that will anfwer 


‘no other purpofe than to roufe and inflame his — 


felf-love. Nothing can be more, idle than the © 


phrafe, I told you what would happen. The 


beft method to make him remember what you — 
fay, is to feem to forget it yourfelf. When you Nk 
perceive him afhamed of not having followed — 


your advice, raife him gently from his humilia- | 
tion by words of candour and encouragement. 


Nothing will more certainly conciliate his afe 
feGion than to find that, on his account, you 
are unmindful of yourfelf; and that, inftead of 


exulting, you confole him. If, on the contrary, — 


you 
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you add reproaches to his chagrin, he will 
infallibly hate you, and will determine to liften 
to you no longer, were it only to convince you 
that he differs from you in opinion with regard 
to the importance of your advice. 

Even your confolations may be fo ordered as 
to convey inftruction, which will have the bet- 


ter effect for not having the appearance of a 


lecture. For inftance, by faying that many 
others have committed the fame fault, you throw 
him off his guard, you correct whilft you feem 
only to pity him: for to him, who thought 
himfelf above the generality of young people, to 


-confole him with their example muft be a mor- 


tifying circumftance; it is to infinuate that all 


_the excufe he can pretend to, is that they are 


no better than himfelf. ; 
The age of faults is the age of fables. In 


_ cenfuring the culpable under a borrowed mafk, 


you inftruc&t without offending; your pupil per-~ 
ceives that the moral is no ies by the truth of 
its application to himfelf. A child who has ne- 


ver been deceived by flattery will not compre- 


hend thé fable which I heretofore examined; but 


the forward youth, who has been duped by a fy- 
_cophant, perceives immediately that the raven 
—wasa fool. Thus froma fact he draws a max- 


: 
: 
: 
: 
: 


im; and the experience, which otherwife he 


vould foon have forgotten, is, by a fable, deeply 
imprefled on his memory. ‘There is no moral 
inftruction which may not be acquired either by 


_ Our own experience or by that of others. In 


3 cafes 
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cafes where this experience may be attended 
with danger, itmuftbe learnt from hiftory. When 
it may be done with fafety, it is’ bef to let 
youth make the experiment; and then in- 
ftead of the moral, we reduce to maxims the 
particular cafes with which fers are acquain- 
ted. 

I do not mean that thefemaxims ought to be 

explained or even expreiled. Nothing cam bes: 
more abfurd than the morals with which fables: 
getierally end; as if the moral was not included | 
in-the fable, foas toappear obvious to the reader: 
why then fhould we deprive him of the pleafure:. 


of finding it himfeilf¢ P ‘The ereatiart of <a teal | Re 


tion is to render it pleafing to your pupil, and, 
at the fame time, not fo palpably explicit, as: to’ 


leave his mind entirely inaétive. ‘The pride of ° 


the tutor frould leave fomething for that of the 
pupil’; let him fay to himfelf, i conceive, [ pe- 
netrate, T act, I inftrudt myfelf, One of the: 
reafons why the Pantaloon in the Italian comedy ~ 
is fo extreemely tirefome, is his taking fo much 
nains to explain his low’ wit to the audience. I 


aaey 


would not have a tutor to be a Pantaloon, and 


much lefs an authour. We fhould fpeak and 


write fo as to be underftood, but we are not 
to fay all: he that fays all, fays very little 
in effet, for he will foon be difreearded. Of | 
what confequence are thofe four lines: which La 
Fontaine adds to the: fable of the frog and the 
ox? Washeafraid it would not be underftood? 


Could it be neceflary for fo great a painter to 
write 


ay 


ar 


—_ 
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write their names under his figures? So far from 
rendering his moral, by this means, general, 
he makes it particular, and by confining itto the” 
objectin queftion, prevents the reader from ap- 
plying it to anyother. Before I put the fables 
of this inimitable writer into the hands of my 
pupil, I would certainly curtail each fable of its 
conclufion, in which the author takes the trou- 
ble of explaining what he has before fo clearly 
and agreeably related. If the learner does not 
underttand the fable without explication, be ai- 
fured he will never underftand it all. : 
_ Thefe fables ought to be difpofed in a manner 
“more inftrutive, and better adapted to the capa- 
cityof youth. Nothing can be more ridiculous . 
than to follow the order in which they happen to 
be placed, without any regard to circumftance or 
occafion: firft the raven, then the grafshopper, 
then the frog, ‘then the two mules, and fo on. 
Thefe two mules have made a particular impref- 
fion on my mind, becaufe I remember to have 
known a boy, who was intended for an employ- 
ment in the revenue, read, get by heart, and 
repeat this fable a thoufand times, without ever 
conceiving the leaft objection to the occupation 
for which he was intended. I not only do not 
‘remember ever to have known children make a 
folid application of the fables they had learnt, 
but I do not even recolleé&t ever to have feea 
any body trouble their heads about the matter. 
Moral inftru€tion is the pretence of this ftudy 5 
but the real intention both of the parent and, 
K 4 the 
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the child, is, by his repeating the fables, to ex-~ 
cite the admiration of the company: therefore, 
when he grows up, having no longer occafion 
to recite them, they all efcape his memory, at 
that very time when he ought to profit by them. 
In fhort, fables are calculated for the inftruGtion 
of men only: it is therefore now the proper 
time for Emilius to begin. ; xd 
’ Not choofing to be too explicit, I have point- 
ed out, at a diftance, thofe paths which di- 
verge from the right road; being known, they 
may eafily be avoided. By purfuing that which 
I have traced out, I believe, your pupil will 
purchafe the knowledge of himfelf, and of man- 
kind, at the cheapeft rate poffible; that he will 
be able to contemplate the fport of fortune 


without envying her favourites; and will be fa- © e 


tished with himfelf, without thinking other peo- 
ple lefs wife. We have begun to make him 
act, in order to qualify him for a fpe@tator: let 
us finith our tafk. From the pit we fee the ob- 
jects as they feem; but from the fcenes we be- 
hold them as they really are. If we mean to 
furvey the whole, we muft fix ourfelves in the 
proper point of view; but we muft come nearer 
the objet, when we defign to examine its parts. 
But under what pretenfions can a ftripling enter 
into the affairs of the world?- What right has 
he to be initiated into thefe dark myfteries? 
The intrigues of pleafure are inconfiftent with 


his intereft at that age: he-can difpofe only of ae 


himfelf, and he might as well have nothing to 
difpofe 
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difpofe of. Man is the worft of all merchan- 
dife: among all our important rights of pro- 
-perty, that of our. perfons is the leaft confider- 
able. 

When I obferve that during the age of the 
greateft activity, young people are generally con- 
fined to itudies which are merely f{peculative; 
and that they are afterwards fuddenly pufhed 
into the world without the leaft experience, I 
find it to be a praétice contrary both to reafon 
and nature, andam no longer furprifed that fo" 
few men are capable of conducting themfelves 
through life. Can any thing be more unac- 
countable than to fpend fo much time in teach- ° 
ing us things which are quite ufelefs, whilft the 
great art of acting is entirely neglected. Under 
a ‘pretence of forming us for fociety, we are in- 
ftructed as if each individual were deftined to 
fpend his whole life in chimerical fpeculations _ 
alone ina cell. You teach your children a cer- 
tain form of words, and a few contorfions of 
the body, and then you conclude them perfectly 
acquainted with the art of living. I too have 
taught my Emilius how to live; for I have in- 
ftructed him how to live by himfelf, and have 
-alfo taught him how toearnhis bread: but thisis 
“not enough. In order to live in the world, it 
is neceflary that we fhould know how to deal 
-with mankind, and the means. by which advan-_ 
tages are obtained; we muft know how to cal- 
culate the action dd reaction of particular in- 
Efereit in civil fociety, and fo far to forefee events, 


KS as 
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as not to be often deceived, but always to em- 


=: 


brace the moft probable means of fuccefs. The ~ 


laws do not permit children'to tranfact their own 
affairs nor difpofe of their fortunes; but why 
this precaution? If till the age prefcribed they 
can acquire no experience, they will be no 
wifer at twenty-five than they were at fifteen. 
Without doubt it is neceflary to take care that 
a youth, blinded by ignorance and deceived by 
his paflions, commits no folly the confequences 
of which might be fatal ; but at all ages we are 
capable of beneficence, and, under the guidance 


of a prudent man, may certainly affift the un- — 


happy. 

A child becomes attached to Hits mother and 
his nurfe by their peculiar care of him. The 
practice of the focial virtues roots the love of 
humanity in the bottom of our hearts. By do- 
ite good* actions. we become good ourfelves: I 
know of no method more certain. Employ 
your pupil in every good action within his power; 
teach him to confider the intereft of the indigent 
as his own; let_him not only affift them with 


his purfe but with his care; he muft prote _ 


them, and dedicate his perfon and time to 
their fervice; he is their fteward, he can 


never be more nobly employed. How many 
peor wretches groaning under oppreffion, who. 


would never have been heard, will obtain 
juttice when demanded by him with that in- 
trepidity which the exercife of virtue infpires ; 
when he forces open the gates of the rich 

i and 
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and great; when he penetrates, if neceflary, 
even to the throne, and pleads the caufe of 
thofe to whom all admittance was rendered 
impoffible by their mifery, and who were fear- 
ful of complaining, left they fhould be pu- 
nifhed for the ills with which they were op- 
preiied.)\. 

But are we to make a knight errant, a Don 
Quixote of our Emilius? Shall he intrude into 
publick affairs, play the Sage, and the defender 
of the laws among the great, a follicitor to the 
judges, and a pleader in courts of juftice? | 
know nothing of all this. Ridiculous appella- 
tions make no alteration in the nature of things. — 
Emilius muft do every thing which he knows 
to be ufeful and good; he peg do no more, 
and he knows that nothing can be ufeful and 
good for him, which is not fuitable to his age. 
He knows that his firft duty is towards himfelf, 
that youth ought to be diffident, Breil ry: 
refpectful to age, cautious of {peaking without 
_caufe, modeft in matters of indifference, but 
intrepid in doing well, and refolute in {peaking 
the truth. Such were the illuftrious Romans, 
who, before they were admitted to publick em- 
ployments, fpend their youth in Oppofing. vice 

and defending innocence, without any other ad- 
vantage than that of inftructing themfelves, in 
fupport of juftice and morality. 

Emilius likes no riot or quarelling, neither 
‘among men*, nor in the brute creation. He 

K 6 will 

* But fuppofe any one fhould refolve to quarrel with 

-him, how muft he behave? Tanfwer, his conduct will 
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will never fet dogs to worry each other, nor en- — 
couragethem to purfue acat. The fpirit of peace __ 
is the natural effect of his education; his felf-. 
opinion not having been fomented, he feeks no 
pleafure indominion, norin the misfortunes of 
others. 


be fuch that he will never be expofed to quarrels. But, 
fay you, who can be fecare from a flap in the face, or 
from not having the lie given him by fome brutal drunk- 
ard, or hectoring bravo, who for the pleafure of killing 
his man begins by affronting him? The cafeis different: 
neither the honour, nor life, of a worthy member of fo- 
ciety ought to be at the mercy of fuch wretches, and 
we can no more be fecure from fuch an accident than 
from the fall of a tile. A flap inthe face, or the lie, 
received and endured, will be attended with confe- 
quences to fociety, which no wifdom can prevent, and 
for which no tribunal can avenge the perfon injured, 
Therefore, the infufficiency of the laws in this cafe res 
ftores to him his liberty, and he becomes the fole magi- 
itrate, the fole judge between the offender and himfelf; 
he muft interpret and execute the law of nature; he owes — 
himfelf juftice, he can receive it from no other hand, and 
there can be no government on earth fo fenfelefs as to pu- 
nifh him for having taken it. Ido not fay he ought to 
fight; that were madnefs: I fay he owes himfelf juftice, 
and he is the only difpenfer of it. Without fo many | 
ediéts againft duelling, wereI a fovereign prince, I would 
be anfwerable to put an entire ftop to affronts of this kind, 
and that bya very fimple method with which the courts of 
juftice fhould have noconcern. Be that asit may, Emi- 
jius, if the cafe fhould happen, knows the juftice he owes 
himfelf, and the example he ought to fet to perfons of 
honour. Itis not in the power of the braveft man to 
prevent his-being infulted ; but it is certainly in his power 
to prevent the perfon infulting him from long making a 
boaft of it, : ; 
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- others. He fuffers when he fees others fuffer ; 
it is a natural fenfation. The hearts of youth 
are hardened by vanity ; when they receive plea- 
fure from the torment of a fenfible being, it is 
becaufe they believe themfelves exempted from 
fuch pains, by their wifdom or fuperiority. 
Thofe, who are early taught to think other- 
wife, are in no danger of falling into this vice, 
Emilius loves peace. ‘The appearance of hap- 
pinefs gives him pleafure ; and that pleafure is 
an additional motive for him to endeavour to 
promote it. I never fuppofed that he would be- 
hold the unhappy with that fruitlefs, cruel, 
compatiion, which contents itfelf with bewail- 
ing the evils which it might remove. His ac= 
tive beneficence rodtides a knowledge which, 
with a more obdurate heart, he would have 
acquired much later, or perhaps not at all. 
If difcord reigns among his companions, he 
endeavours to reconcile them; if he fees his 
fellow-creatures in affliction, he enquires into 
the caufe; if the wretched groan under the op- 
preffion of the great and powerful, he will not 
reft till he has detected the iniquity of the op- 
preflor; in fhort, the means of alleviating di- 
ftrefs he always confiders as a matter of ine 
portance. How then fhall we proceed, in or- 
der to make a proper ufe, according to his age, 
of thefe favourable difpofitions? We muft re- 

_ gulate his attention and knowledge, and en- 
deavour to augment them by a proper application 
of his zeal, | 

i. dane 
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I cannot repeat it too often: let your lef. 
fons to youth confift in action rather than 


words; they muft learn nothing from -books | 


which may be taught by experience. Can any 
thing be more abfurd than to make them ha- 
rangue without a motive; to fuppofe it poffible 
to make them feel all the energy of the lan- 
guage of the paflions, and the power of perfua- 
fion, without having any intereft in perfuading? 
All the precepts in the art of rhetorick feem a 
mere jumble of words to thofe who do not . 
perceive the advantage of ufing them. ~ What 
is. it to a fchool-boy how. Hannibal prevailed 
on his troops to pafs the Alps? If, inftead 
of thefe magnificent harangues, you were to 
teach him how to prevail on the matter to give 
him a holiday, be aflured he would be more 
attentive to your inftructions. 

Were I to teach rhetorick to a youth whofe 
paflions were perfectly ripened, 1 would con- 
ftantly throw fuch objects in his way as would 
excite them, and I would then confider with 
him what language is moft likely to perfuade 
mankind to. favour his defires. But my Emi- 
lius happens not to be in a fituation fo favour- 
able to. the art of oratory. Confined almoft to 
mere phyfical neceflities, he has lefs need of 
mankind than others have of him; and having 
nothing to afk for himfelf, he is not interefted_ 
enough in any caufe to be violently affected. 
Hence it follows that his language will be fim- 
ple; he generally {peaks to the point, and only 

with. 
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with a defign to be underftood; he is not fen- 
tentious, becaufe he has not learnt to generalize 
his ideas; he ufes few metaphors, becaufe his 
paffions are feldom enflamed. 

Not that Emilius is quite flegmatick sd olds 
this, neither hisage, his manners, nor his tafte 
will permit. In the fire of youth the animal 
{pirits, retained and mingled with his blood, con- 
vey to his young heart a fervour which fparkles 
in his eyes, enlivens his converfation, and influ- 
ences all his actions. He acquires an empha- 
fis in fpeaking, and fometimes vehemence. 
The noble fentiments with which he is infpired 
give him force and elevation ; influenced by his 
great humanity, when he {peaks he exprefles 
the emotions of his foul; there is a generous 
unrefervednefs in his manner, which is more 
perfuafive than the artificial eloquence of others ; 
or rather, he alone is truely eloquent, for he donde? 
only difplay his own feelings, to communicate 
them to his hearers. : 

The more I refleé&t, the more Iam convinced, 
that by thus employing the principle of bene- 
volence, and by drawing, from our good or bad 
fuccefs, reflexions on their caufes, there is little 
ufeful knowledge which may not be cultivated 
in the mind of a youth; and that to the real 
Jearning of the fchools may be added that which 
is much more important, namely, its applica 
tion to the ufes of life. Thus interefted in the 
welfare of his fellow-creatures, he will foon 
learn to-eftimate their ations, their tafte, their 

pleafures, 


es 
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pleafures, and in general to fix a truer value on 
what will promote or deftroy human felicity, 


‘than.thofe who know no intereft feparate from. 


their own, and who’ aét only for themfelves, 
Such men are too ftrongly biafled to judge ra- 
tionally. Applying every thing to themfelves, 
and forming their ideas of good and evil by 
their. own advantages, they fill their minds with 
a thoufand ridiculous prejudices, and every at- 


tempt that clafhes with their intereft feems to 


threaten deftruction to the univerfe.  , | 

If we extend this felf-love to other beings, it 
becomes a virtue, and there exifts nota human 
heart in which it may not be found. The lefs 
immediately the objeét of our care is attached 
to ourfelves, thelefs the iMufion of felf-intereft 
is tobe apprehended; the more we generalife 
that intereft the more equitable it becomes, 
and the love of mankind will be no other than 
the love of juftice. If, therefore, we intend that 
Emilius fhall be virtuous, let us endeavour in 
all his tranfactions to detach him from himfelf, 
"Phe more he devotes his time and attention to 
the happinefs of others, the more rational will 
be his conduét, and the lefs he will be deceived 
in his judgement of goodandevil; but he mutt 
indulge no capricious partiality. Why fhould 
he injure one to ferve another? It is of little 
confequence to him, who has the greateft fhare 


of fortune, provided it concurs in augmenting 


the general felicity: that is the firft concern of 
a wife man, next to his private intereft; for 
4 i OBE 
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each isa part of his fpecies, and notof another | 
individual, 

To prevent compaffion from degenerating 
into weaknefs, it muft extend to all mankind: 
we fhall then carry it no farther than is confi- 
ftent with juftice ; becaufe, of all virtues, juftice 
contributes moft to man’s happinefs. From 
reafon, and from a regard to ourfelves, our love 
to our fpecies fhould over-balance that to our 
neighbour: there can be no greater cruelty to 
mankind than to indulge compaffion for the 
wicked. . | 

Upon the whole, let it be obferved that all 
the means by which I detach my pupil from 
himfelf, have ultimately a direct tendency to- 
wards him; and will not only afford him plea- 
fure upon reflexion, but whilft he is employed 
in aéts of benevolence to others he himfelf in- 
fenfibly imbibes inftruction. 

Having prefcribed the means, let us now ob- 
ferve the effe&t. What vaft defigns I fee gra- 
dually forming in his mind! How do his fublime 
fentiments prevent the feeds of every groveling 
paffion from taking root in his heart! How 
clear his judgement! How juftly heis enabled to 
reafon from his regulated defires, and from that 
experience which confines the wifhes of a great 
foul within the narrow limits of poffibility, and 
induces fuperior minds (unable to elevate the no- 
tions of the multitude) tolet themfelves down to 
the common level! [he true principles of rec- 
titude, the juft model of the Beautiful, the mo~ 

: ral 
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ral relations of beings, and all the ideas of or- 
der are imprefled on his underftanding ; he fees 
how every thing ought to be, and the reafon 
why it is otherwife; he knows what will be 
productive of good, and what will have a con 
trary effect; without having experienced the 
human paffions, he is fenfible of their confe- 
quence, and their illufion. 

Flurried on by the natural force of things, I 
am carried perhaps a little precipitately forwards 
without any intention, however, of impofing on 
the judgement of my readers. It is long fince 
they have imagined me to be wandering in the 


land of chimeras; and ] as conftantly fee them, . 


mifledin thatof prejudices. In departing fo far 
from vulgar opinions, they are neverthelefs, 
inceflantly prefent tomy mind. [examine and 
meditate on them, neither with avieiw to adopt 


or reject them; but to weigh them in the ba-~ | 


lance of right reafon. The moment I am obli- 


ged to depart from them, I take it, on-known 


experience, for granted, that nobody will follow 
me: I know that people in general, perfifting in 
the reality and propriety only of what they fee 
before their eyes, will take my pupil for an ima- 
ginary and fantaftick being, becaufe he differs 
from all thofe with whom they compare him; 
without thinking that he ought to be fo different, 
on account of his different mode of education. 
Thus having taught him contrary maxims and 
affected him with different fentiments, it would 
be more furprifing that he fhould refemble, than 

that 
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that he fhould differ from-ordinary pupils. Mine 
is not an artificial, but a natural man. ‘There 
certainly fhould appeara difference between him 
and us. : 

At the commencement of this work, I made 
no fuppofition. of any thing which the whole 
world might not obferve as well as myfelf. The 
birth of man is a term from which we all fet 
out alike: but the farther I advance, in the 
cultivation of our nature, and youin the depra- 
vation of it, the farther we neceflarily depart 
fromeach other. My pupil, at fix years of age, 
differed but little | from your’s; as you had not 
then had time enough to fpoil him; but the 
age at which the former is now arrived ought to 
reprefent him ina very different form, if I have 
not thrown my time and pains away. The 
quantity of information or number of acquire- 
ments may be the fame, both onthe one part and 
on the other; but the nature of that information 
or the knowledge acquired is very different. You 
are aftonifhed to find'in your pupils thofe fublime 
fentiments of which mine has not the leaft no- 
tion or idea; but you are to confider that the 
former were philofophers and theologifts, before. 
Emilius knew what philofophy was, or even 
heard talk of a deity. 

If any perfon fhould object, therefore, and 
tell me that nothing which I have fuppofed has 
any real exiftence, that young people are not fo 
formed, that they have fuch or fuch paflions ; 


that they do fo or fo; what is all this? “They 
might 
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might as well deny that an apple-tree is ever a. 
large ftandard tree, becaufe we fee nothing but 
dwarfs in our gardens, : 

{ muft take the liberty to defire thofe perfons, 
who are fo ready to cenfure, to confider that I 
know every thing they can fay on this head as 
well as they ; that I have refleéted on this fubjed, 
in all probability much longer than they; and 
that, having no intereft to impofe on them, I 
have a right to expeG they will not precipitately 
condemn me, without taking proper time to ex- 
amine wherein I may be miftaken. Let them 
inveftigate firft the conftitution of man; let 
_ them trace the developements of the human 
heart in fuch’ or fuch cicumftances, in order 
that they may know, how much one individual 
may differ from another on account of educa- 
tion: let them then compare my fyftem with 
the effects I attribute to it, and, if they de- 

monitrate that I have reafoned falfely, I have 
~ nothing further to fay. ‘ 

I am the more pofitive, and think myfelf the 
more excufable for being fo, on this head, as I 
have indulged myfelf as little as poffible in fyfte- 
matick reafoning ; buthave refted my whole caufe 
on obfervation. J lay no ftrefs on what I have 
imagined, but on what I have feen. It is true - 
that I have not confined my obfervations within 
the walls of a city, nor to any one order of 
men; but, after having taken a comparative 
view of as many ranks and degrees of people as 
Ihave met with, during a whole life fpent in 

obferving © 
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Obferving them, I have thrown afide, as arti- 
ficial, all the peculiarities of particular nations, 
ranks, and conditions; and have regarded thofe 
things only, asinconteftibly belonging to man, 
which are common to men of all countries, 
ages, and circumftances of life. 

Now, if adopting this method, you trace, 
from his infancy, the fteps of a young man, 
who fhould receive no particular.form, but be 
influenced as little as poflible by the authority 
and opinion of others, which, do you think, he 
would moft refemble? my pupil or your’s? 
This feems to me the precife queftion to be re- — 
folved by thofe, who would determine whether 
ornot 1 am miftaken. 

Men do-noteafily begin to think, but when 
_ they begin they never ceafe to think afterwards, 
The underftanding, once accuftomed to re- 
flexion, can never remain inactive. It may hence 
be fufpeéted that I have, in this refpect, done 
either too much or too little; that the human 
mind is not naturally fo ready to difplay its 
faculties as I have fuppofed, and that after 
having given it a premature facility of exerting 
them, I reftrain them too long within fo narrow 
acircle of ideas. , 

But confider, in the firft place, that there is 
a wide difference between educating a man for 
fociety, according to the principles of nature, 
andthe rearing a favage, to be fent afterwards 
to inhabit the woods. It is fufficient that my 
pupil, fecluded within the vortex of fociety, is 

| | prevented 
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prevented from being infected by the contagion 
of the paflions and prejudices of mankind; that 
he-fee, and feel himfelf governed by no other 
authority than that of his own reafon.- In this 
_ fituation it is evident that he will be ftruck by a 
multitude of objects, that he will be affected by 
a variety of fentiments; all which, with the 
various means fuggefted to provide for his real 


wants, will furnifh him with a multiplicity of | 


ideas which ‘he -would otherwife never have 
had, or at leaft would have acquired much 
later. The natural progrefs of the underftanding 
3s indeed accelerated but not perverted. The 
fame man, who would have remained {tupid if 
ftrolling about a foreft, would have become a 
reafonable creature if living ina city, even 
though only a fimple uninftru@ed fpeGator. 

Nothing is more proper to render a man fen- 
fible and prudent than the follies he fees prac- 
tifed, without partaking of them; nay, even the 
participation of them is ftill farther improving, 
provided he is not made a dupe to them, and 
does not adopt the errours of thofe who are 
principally concerned in committing them. 

It fhould be confidered, alfo, that, as we are 


confined by our faculties to fenfible objects, we — 


are not eafily influenced to conceive ab{tra@ no- 


tions of philofophy, and ideas purely intellectual. _ 


To acquire thefe, it is neceflary, either to dif- 
engage ourfelves from the body to which we are 
fo firmly attached; to make a flow and gradual 
progrefs from obje& to objea, or in fhort to 

take 
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take at ence a gigantick ftep from the material 
to the intelleQual world, of which a child is 
incapable. Yo get over the interval between 
them requires indeed, for men, a ladder of 
many rounds, exprefsly made for that purpofe. 
The firft abftracét idea we conceive, is the firft 
of thefe rounds; but I cannot eafily apprehend . 
how>they are combined and conftructed. 

The incomprehenfible being, in ‘whom every 
thing is comprehended, who gives motion to 
the material, and life to the animal, fyftem, is 
neither vifible to the fight nor palpable to the 
touch: he efcapes the inveftigation of all our | 
fenfes. The work is difplayed at large, but the 
artift is concealed. It is not alittle point at- 
tained, even to know that he exifts; and when . 
we have got fo far, and would enquire farther 
what he is, and where! our underftanding foon 
bewilders itfelf, and we nolonger know what to 
think of him. 

Locke would have us begin our ftudies with 
the inveftigation of fpirits, and to pafs from. 
thence 'to that of bodies. This method is that 
of fuperftition, prejudice, and errour; itis not 
that of reafon, nor even of nature rightly dif- 
pofed: this would be to fhut oureyes in order 
to learn to fee. It is requifite to ftudy the na- 
ture of bodies a longtime to acquire a true no- 
tion of fpirits, or even to fufpect that they exift. 
By proceeding in a contrary order we only pro- 
ceed to eftablith materialifm. 

As our fenfes are the primary inftruments of 
our knowledge, perceptible and corporeal ob- 

jects 


- 
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je&ts are the only ones of which we have the 
immediate idea. “The word fpirit has no mean- 


ing with thofe who have never philofophifed. | 


With children, and with ordinary people, a 
fpirit is nothing more than a body. Do not 
they conceive that fpirits talk, fight, and make 


anoife? It muft be acknowledged therefore that — 


fuch fpirits, having arms and tongues, mutt 
greatly refemble human bodies. ‘This is the 
reafon why all the people in the world, not 
excepting the Jews themfelves, have wortfhip- 
ed corporeal deities. Even we, chriftians, with 
our theological terms of Spirit, the Trinity, and 
the perfons of the Godhead, are, for the moft 


part, real anthropomorphites. I own indeed © 


we are taught to fay, that God is every where 
prefent: but we believe alfo that air is diffufed 
thoughout the univerfe, ‘at leaft thoughout 
’ our atmofphere ; and the word Spirit in its ori- 
ginal fignification, ftands for breath or wind. 
If once people are brought to ufe words of which 
they do not underftand the meaning, it is 
eafy, after that, to make them fay what we 
pleafe. 

The fenfe of our aé&tion on other bodies 
fhould, very naturally, at firft make us believe, 
that when they acted on us it muft be in a 


fimilar manner. Thus man began to fuppofe _ 


all thofe beings animated, of whofe aGion he 
became fufceptible. Peceiving alfo that moft of 
thofe beings had more ftrength than he had, he 
fuppofed that ftrength to be unlimited, and thus 

made 
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made as many deities as he became acquainted 
with bodies. During the firft ages of the world, 
man, being apprehenfive of danger from every 
_ objedt, beheld nothing dead or inanimate in na- 
_ ture. He was not longer in acquiring the ab- 
ftract idea-of matter than that of {pirit. Thus 
did mankind ftock the univerfe with material 
divinities. The ftars, winds, mountains, rivers, 
trees, even houfes, every thing was poflefled of 
afoul, and had its deity. The monkeys of La~ 
ban, the manitou of the favages, the fetiches 
of the Negroes, the works of art as well as na- 
ture, have been formerly efteemed as Gods by 
mankind. Polytheifm was the fir religion in the 
world, and the firft worthip was idolatry. Men 
could not arrive at the acknowledgment of one 
» God, till, generalifing their ideas by degrees, 
they were enabled to recur to a firft-eaufe, to 
unite the whole fyftem of beings in one idea, 
and to give a meaning to the word fubftance, 
which is in faét the greateft of abftraGions, 
Every child who believes in God is, therefore, 
~neceilarily an idolater, or at leaft an anthropo-= 
: ‘morphite 3 and when even the imagination hath 
attained a view of the deity, it is very feldom 
that the underftanding can form any concep=« 
tionof him. This is the very errour into. which 
the order prefcribed by Mr. Locke: will necef- 

farily lead.us. _ | 

Having fallen, I hardly know how, on the 
abftract idea of fubftance, it is plain that in Ore 
der to admit of the exiftence only of one fimple 

Vou I. Leg fubftance 
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fubftance, we muft fuppofe it poffeffed of qua-) 
lities that are incompatible, and reciprocally ex- 
clufive of each other, fuch as thofe of thought 
and extenfion, one of which is effentially divi- 
fible, and the other incapable of divifibility. 
Thought, or, if you will, fentiment, is, befide, 
fuppofed to be a primitive quality and infepa~! 
gable from the fubftance to which it belongs; 
that it bears the fame relation to it as even. its: 
extenfion. Hence it is to be concluded that thofe — 
beings which lofe either of thefe qualities lofe 
the fubftance alfo to which it belongs; that, of 
confequence, death is only a feparation of fub= 
frances, and that Beings, in which thefe two 
qualities: are united, are compofed of the two: ~ 
fubftances to which thefe two qualities apper- 
tain. . 
Now, reflect on the vat difference that full 
remains between the notion of thefe two fub- 
frances and that of the divine nature; between 
the incomprehenfible idea of the action of the — 
foulon the body: and the idea of the action of 
God onall’ created beings. The ideas of 259 
creating and annihilating power, omniprefence, 
eternity, omnipotence, are thofe of the divine. 
attributes, which fo {mall a part of mankind 
are capable to form; confufed and indiftin& as 
they are, and which neverthelefs do not ap- 
pear obfcure at all to the common people, be- 
eaufe they form nothing of them. How is it 
poffible to. prefent thefe ideas in all their force, 
that is to fay, in their full obfcurity, to thofe — 
ah ad / youthful — 
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- youthful underftandings which are as yet totally 
occupied with the ptimary operations of the 
fenfes, and are hardly able to conceive any thing 
but what they feel, It is in vain the vatt abyfs_ 
of infinity is thrown open before us; a child 
cannot be ftruck and confounded at the un- 
fathomable void, its feeble opticks cannot Plerce 
ifs immenfe profundity, Every thing appears. © 
infinite to children, they know not how to - 
prefcribe bounds to any thing; not becaufe 
‘they extend the limits of nature beyond mea. 
fure, but becaufe the rule of their underftand. 
ing is fo fhort. . I have even obferved that they 
place infinity more often within, than without,.. 
the limits which are even known to them, 
They eftimate a. fpace to be immenfe, rather 
by their fect than their eyes; infinity does not 
extend farther than they can fee, but only far. 
ther than they can go. If we fpeak to them of 
‘the power of the deity, they think him almof 
as {trong as their father. ‘Their knowledge in 
all cafes, being to them the meafure of pofii- , 
bilities, they judge every thing that is told them 
to, be lefs, and inferior to what they know. 
Such are the conclufions natural to ignorance 
and weaknefs of underftanding, Ajax was 
afraid to encounter Achilles, and yet. chal- 
: lenged Jupiter: this was becaufe he knew the 
ftrength and prowefs of Achilles, and was ig 
norant of the omnipotence of Jove. Should 
we endeavour to give a Swifs peafant, who. 
imagines himfelf the wealthic# of mankind, 
; La | the 
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the ideaof aking, he will afk us, with an air 


of purfe-proud felf-fufficiency, if akinghasan 


hundred cows grazing on the mountains ? 

“1 forefee- how much my readers will be fur- 
_ prifed to find I have attended my pupil through- 
out the whole firft age of life, without once 
{peaking to him of religion. He hardly knows, 
at fifteen years of age, whether or not he hath 
a foul ; and perhaps it will not be time to inform 
him of it when he is eighteen ; for if he learns 
it too foon, he runs a rifk of never knowing it 
at all. 

If I were to defigna piture of the moft de- — 
plorable ftupidity, 1 would drawa pedant teach-  — 
ine children their catechifm; and were I refol-. 
yed to crack the brain of a child, I would oblige 
him to explain what he faid when he repeated 
his catechifm. It may be objected, that the 
greater part of the dogmas of chriftianity being 
myfterious, to expect the human mind fhould 
be capable of conceiving them, is not fo much — 


to expect children fhould be men, but that man 
fhould be fomething more, To this I anfwer, ; 


jn the firft place, that there are myfteries, which 
it is not only impoflible for man to comprehend — 
but alfo to believe; and I do not fee what we | 
get by teaching them to children, unlefs it be ~ 
to learn them betimes to tell lies. I will fay | 
further, that before we admit. of myfteries, it 
is neceflary for us to comprehend, at leaft, that 
they are jncomprehenfible; and children are not & 
even capable of this. At an age when every 
; thing 
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thing is myfterious, there are no fuch things 
properly fpeaking as myfteries. : 

Believe in'God‘and thou fhalt be faved. "This 
dogma, mifunderftood, isthe principle of fangui- 
nary perfecution, and the caufe of all thofe fu- 
tile inftructions which have given a mortal blow 
tohuman reafon, by.accuftoming it to be fatisfied 
with words. Doubtlefs, not'a moment is to be 
loft when we are running the race of eternal fal- 
vation: but if, to obtain this important prize, 
it be fufficient to learn to repeat a fet form of 
words, I do not fee’ what fhould hinder us from 
 peopling heaven with magpies and pa as 
well as with children. 

To impofe an obligation of believing fuppofes, 
the poflibility of it. The philofopher who does 
not believe is certainly in the wrong; becaufe 
he mifufes the underftanding he has cultivated, 
and is capacitated to comprehend the fae 
truths he reje&ts. But, though a child fhould 
- profefs the chriftian religion, what can. he bes 
lieve? . He can believe only what he conceives,. 
and he conceives fo little of what is faid'to him,. 
_, that if you tell him dire@ly the contrary, he 
adopts the latter dogma as readily as he did the 
former. The faith of children, and indeed of 
many grown perfons, is merely an affair of 
geography. - Are they to be rewarded in hea-. 
ven becaufe they. were born at Rome and not 
at Mecca. One man is told that Mahomet 
_ was a prophet fent by God, and he accordingly 
fays that Mahomet was a prophet fent. by God:. 
(Li ee the. 


~ 
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the-other is told that Mahomet was aa impofter; _ 


and he in like manner alfo fays Mahomet was © 
an’ impofter. Had thefe two perfons only 
changed places, each would alfo have changed — 
his tone, and affirmed what he now denies. Can 
we infer from two difpofitions fo much alike, 
that one will goto heaven and the otherito hell? 
_ When a child fays he believesin God, it is not 
in Ged he believes, but in Peter or James, who 
tell-him there is fomething which is called God 5 
thus he believes in the manner of Euripides, 
when Jupiter was thus addrefied in one of his 
tragedies* ; 

O Fupiter! Though nothing I know of thee 
but thy name-— , 

We proteftants hold that no child, who dies 
before he arrives at the age of reafon, is deprived 
of falvation: the Roman Catholicks believe the 
fame of every child that is baptifed, though it 
fhould never once have heard the name of 
God. There are fome cafes therefore in which 
men may be faved without believing in God, as 
in infancy or imbecility of mind, as in ideots 
and madmen, where the underftanding is inca- 
pable of the operations requifite to infer an ac- 
knowledgement of the deity. All the difference 
that I fee here between me and my readers Is, 
that you.think children of feven years of age 
capacitated to believe in God, and I do not 

ee think 

* The tragedy of Menalippus, which at firft began 
with this line; but the clamours of the Athenians obliged 
Euripides afterwards toalterit, Plutarch. 
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‘ghink them capableof it even at fifteen. _Whe- 
ther I am right or wrong in this particular, it is 
not in itfelf an article of faith, but only a fimple 
obfervation in natural hiftory. | 
On the fame principles, it is evident that if 
a man fhould arrive at old age without believing 
in God, he would not be deprived of his pre- 
fence in the other world, provided his infidelity 
was not wilful; and this I fay may fometimes 
happen. You will admit that, with refpect to 
madmen, a malady deprives them of their in- 
telle€tual faculties, butnot of their condition as 
men, nor of courfe of their claim to the bene- 
ficence of their creator. Why, then, will you 
not admit the fame claim in thofe, who, fequel- 
tered in their infancy from all fociety, have lived 
the real life of a favage, deprived of that informa- 
tion which is to be acquired only by converfa- 
tion with mankind*? For it is a demonftrable 
impoffibility that fuch a favage fhould ever raife 
his ideas to the knowledge of the true God. 
Reafon tells us that man is punifhable only for 
his wilful errours, and that invincible ignorance 
can never be imputed to him as aecrime, Hence 
it fhould follow that, in the eye of eternal 
juftice, every man who would have: believed 
had he had the opportunities of information, 
will appear as a believer; and that none will be 
punifhed for infidelity but thofe whofe hearts 
refufe to admit the truth. th 
D4 4 Let 
* See the Arf part of my difcourfe on the inequality of 
mankind ; wherein I treat of the natural ftate of the hue 
man mind and the flownefs of its progrefs, 
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Let.us beware of divulging the truth to-thofe 
who are incapable of underftanding it: for this 
is the way to fubftitute errour in the room of it. 
It were better to have no idea of God at all, 
than to entertain thofe which are mean, fantafti- 
cal, injurious, and unworthy a divine object: it 


isa lefs crime to be ignorant of, than infult, 


him. Ihad much rather, fays the amiable Plu- 
tarch, that people fhould believe there is no 
fuch perfon as Plutarchin the world, than that 
they fhould fay he is unjuft, envious, jealous, 
and fo tyrannical as to require of others what 
he has not left them power to perform. 

The great evil of thofe prepofterous images 
of the Deity, which we may trace in the minds 
of children, is, that they remain indelible during | 
their whole life; and that when they are men 
they have. no better conceptions of God than 
they had when they were children. I once knew 
avery worthy and pious woman in Switzerland 
fo well fatisfied of the truth of this maxim, 
that fhe would give her fon no early inftruétions 
about religion, left he fhould content himfelf 
with fuch imperfeé ideas as he was then only 
able to conceive, and negle@ the acquifition of 
more perfect ones when he grew up. This child 
never heard. the nameof God pronounced but 
with awe;and. reverence; and whenever he be- | 
gan to {peak of him was immediately filenced, 
as.if the fubjeét was too great and fublime for — 
his’ comprehenfion. . This referve excited his 
curiofity, and his felf-love afpired after the time 

| ~~ when 
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when it fhould be proper for him to- be made 
acquainted with the myftery that was fe 
carefully concealed from him, The lefs he was 
fpoken to of God,-the lefs he was fuffered te 
ipeak of him, the more his thoughts. were em. 
ployed on this. unknown obje&t. He faw God 
in every thing around him; and what: I fhould 
fear moft from this air Ge myftery carried to 
extremes, would be, that, in. overheating the 
imagination of a young man, it would turn: 


his head, and that in the end! it would.make: - 
- hima fanatick inftead of. a believer. 


‘We need. be under no. fuch: apprehenfions,. 
eaten with: refpe& to Emilius, who, con- 
fantly refufing to. pay. any attention to objects: 
above his capacity,. hears with the moft. perfe@ 
indifference thofe things he doth not) under-. 
ftand...;hereare fo many, of thefe, of which he is. 
age to fay, “* this matter,is not my con-, 
eern;:? that» he will not be embarraffed. about: 
any one that may be propofed, to’ him; and 
ever when he begins -to intereft himfelf in. 
thefe important. queftions, it. is not becaufe: 
he may have happened: to hear them propofedy. 
but when the progrefssof his ‘underftanding:.. 
Jeads him to fuch difquifitions:.. [ if 

We have feen by. what: means? a scidltinateds 
underftanding makes. its - approaches» to. the: 


* Knowledge of-'thefe. myfteries, and I: readily: 


agree that it does ‘not jopiae arrive atrfuch: 


: knowledge,’ everin ‘the midi{tof fociety,. before 


sya v very! ladvanced age... But;-as there are 
L5 numerous 
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~numerous and inevitable caufes in fociety, from 
which the progrefs of the paffions is accelera- 
ted; if the progrefs of the underftanding, which 
ferves to regulate thofe paffions, be not accele- 
rated in the fame proportion, then it is that we 
depart from the order of nature, and that the 
equilibrium between our reafon and eur paflions 
is deftroyed. If we are not fufficiently our own 
mafters to moderate a too rapid developement 
of certain faculties, it is neceflary to hurry on 
with the fame rapidity thofe which ought to 
correfpond with them, fo that the order in 
which they fhould all be naturally difplayed be 
not perverted; that thofe which ought to ge 
together. be not feparated; and that man, as 
the fame confcious individual during every mo- 
ment of his life, fhould not be advanced toa 
certain degree by one of his faculties, and. to. 
a different degree by another. | 

What a difficulty do I fee here rifing up 
againft me! a difficulty by fo much the greater 
as it depends lefs on the things themfelves, than 
on the pufillanimity of thofe who dare not ven- 
ture to refolve it. Let us begin at leaft by da 
ring to propofe it. A child fhould be educated 
in the religion of his father; it is always eafy 
to convince him that fuch a faith, be it what 


it will, is the only true one; and that all others .~ 


are abfurd and:extravagant.. “The force of our 
arguments on this head depends, abfolutely on, 
this point, to wit, on the country in which 
they are propofed, Let a Turk, who finds 

oul Chriftianity 
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_Chriftianity fo ridiculous at Conftantinople, go 
and fee how ridiculous Mahometanifm is at Pa- 
riss. Cuftom and prejudice triumph particulars 
ly in matters of religion. But how fhall we, 
who, on all oecafions,; pretend to fhake off its 
yoke; we, who pay.no regard to the authority 
of.opinion; who would-teach our pupil nothing 
but what he might have learned himfelfj:in any 
country; in what religion fhall. we educate 
Emilius? ; To what fe& fhall we unite fhe’man 
of nature? The anfwer appears: to me very 
fimple; we fhall unite him neithen:to onenor 
another; but place him in a proper fituation, | 
and qualify him to make:choice of that: which 
the beft ufe of his reafon may: induce ‘him to 
adopt. peril ba! 
Incedo per ignes - 
Suppofitos cineri dolofo. ' 
No matter; my zeal and fincerity have hithertd 
ftood me in the ftead’ of prudence. . ] hope 
thefe, my fecurities, will not forfake me in né- 
ecefiity. Fear not, readers, that I fhall take any 
precautions unworthy a friend to truth: I thall 
never lofe fight of my motto; but certainly I 
may be permitted to diftruf my own jadgement. 
Inftead of telling you what I think myfelf, I 
will give you the fentiments of a man of greater 
weight than I am. I anfwer for the veracity 
of the facts which are here related’: they really 
happened to the authour of the paper I am goin’e 
to tranfcribe. It is your bufinefs to fee if any 
ufeful reflexions may be drawn from it relative 
EO eT to 
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tothe fubje& of which it:treats. I neither pro- 
pofe the fentiments of myfelf or anotheras a rule 
for you,:but only fubmit them" to fsa exami- 
nation. . 

“ABOUT thirty years ago, a young man, who 
had forfaken his own country and rambled into 
Italy, found himfelf reduced to circumftances 
of :great poverty and diftrefs. ‘He had been bred 
a Calvinift: but, in confequence of his mif- 
conduct, and of being unhappily a fugitive in a 
foreign country, without money or friends, he 
was induced to change his religion for the fake 
of. fubfiftence..: To this end he procured ad- 
mittance into an -houfe eftablifhed for the re- 
ception -of profelytes.. Here, the inftru€tions 
he received concerning fome controverfial points, 
excited doubts he had not before entertained, 
and brought him) firft acquainted with the evil 
of the ftep he had taken. He was taught ftrange 
dogmas, and was eye-witnefs to ftranger man- 
ners; and. to thefe he faw himfelf a deftined 
victin. He now attempted to make his efcape, 
but was prevented, and more clofely confined ; 
if he complained, he was punifhed for Aastie 
plaining; and, lying at the mercy of his ty- 
rannical beet found himfelf treated as 
criminal, becaufe he could not without re- 
~Ju@ance. fubmit to.be fo. Let thofe, who are 
fenfible how much the firft a@ of violence and 
injuftice ; irritate. .young and. unexperienced 
minds, judge of the fituation of this unfortunate 
youth. . Swoln with indignation, the tears of 

rage 


~ 
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rage burft from his eyes. He implored the affift= 
ance of heaven and earth in vain; he appealed 
to the whole world, but nobody attended to his 
plea. His complaints could reach the ears 
only of a parcel of vile domefticks, flaves to the 
wretch by whom he was thus treated, or accom- 
plices in the fame crime; who ridiculed his non- 
conformity and endeavoured to excite his imi- 
tation. He had been doubtlefs entirely ruined 
had it not been for the good offices of an honeft 
ecclefiaftick, who came to the hofpital on fome 
bufinefs, and with whom he found an opportu- 
nity of a private conference. The good prieft 
was himfelf poor, and ftood in need of every 
one’s affiftance ; the oppreffed profelyte, how- 
ever, ftood yet in greater need of him: the for- 
mer did not hefitate, therefore, to favour his 
efcape, at the rifk of making himfelf a power- 
ful enemy. ie in SRN 

«© Having efcaped from vice only to return 
to indigence, this young adventurer ftruggled 
without fuccefs againft his deftiny: for a mo- 
ment, indeed, he thought himfelf above it, and 
at the firft profpec&t of good-fortune, his former 
diftreffes and his protector were forgotten toge- 
ther. He was foon punifhed, however, for his 
ingratitude, as his groundlefs hopes foon vanifh-- 
ed: his youth ftood in vain on his fide; his ro- 
mantick notions proving deftru€tive to all his 
defigns. Having neither capacity nor addrefs 
to furmount the difficulties that fell in his way; 
ftranger.to the virtues of moderation and the 
fi arts 
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arts of knavery, he attempted fo many things 
that he could bring none te perfection, Heme 
fallen into his former difrefs, in want of food 
and lodging, and ready to perifh with hunger, 
he pehalieaed his, benefactor, sid ; 
“<< ‘To him he returned, and was well re- 
ceived ;, the fight of the unhappy youth brought 
to the poor vicar’s, mind, the rememberance of a 
good action: a remembrance always grateful to 
am honeft mind. This good prieft was naturally 
humane and compafionate, his own misfortunes 
had taught. him to feel for thofe of others, nor 
had) profperity hardened his heart; in a word, 
the maxims ef true wifdem.and confcious virtue 
had, confirmed the geodnefs of his natural dif- 
. pofition. He cordially embraced the young 
wanderer, provided him a lodging, and fhared 
with him the flender means of his own fubfift- 
ence. Nor was this all: he went ftill farther, 
giving him both inftru€tion and confolation, 
im order to teach him that difficult art of fupe 
porting adverfity with patience. Could you be- 
lieve, ye fons of prejudice! that a prieft, and a 
prieft in. Italy too, could be capable of this? 
“This honeft ecclefiattick was a poor Sa- 
voyard, wihvo, having im his younger days. ins 
curred the difpleafure of his bifhop,, was obliged 
to pafs the mountains, in order to feek that pro- 
vifion which was denied him, in his own coun- 
try. He was neither deficient in literature nor 
underftanding 3 his talents, therefore, together 
with an engaging, appearance, foon procured 
him 
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him protectors, who recommended him to be 
tutor to a young man of quality. He preferred 
poverty, however, to dependence; and, being a 
ftranger to the manners and behaviour of the 
great, he remained but a fhort time in that fi- 
tuation. In quitting this fervice, neverthelefs, 
he did not lofe the efteem of his patron; and, 
as he behaved with great prudence, and was 
univerfally beloved, he fattered himfelf he 
fhould in time regain the good opinion of his 
bifhop, and obtain fome little benefice in the 
mountains, where he hoped to fpend the reft of 
his days. This was the height of his ambi- 
tion. 

<< Interefted, by a natural propenfity, in fas 
your of the young fugitive; he examined very 
carefully into his character and difpofition. In 
this examination, he faw that his misfortunes 
had already debafed his heart;. that the fhame 
and contempt to which he had been expofed 
had depreffed his courage, and that his difap- 
pointed pride, converted into indignation, de- 
duced from the injuftice and cruelty of man- 
kind the depravity of human nature, and the 
emptinefs of virtue. He had obferved religion 
made ufe of as a mafk to felf-intereft, and its 
worfhip as a cloak to hypecrify. He had feen 
the terms heavenand hell proftituted in the fub- 
tilty of vain difputes; the joys of the one and 
pains of the other being annexed to a mere re- 
petition of words. Hehad obferved the fublime 
and: primitive idea of the Divinity dishigured by 

| the 
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the fantaftical imaginations of men; and, find- 
ing that, in. order to: believe.in Gody it was ne= 
ceflary to give up that underftanding’ he hath 
beftowed onus, he held’in the fame difdain as 
well the facred objet of our idle reveries as thofe 
reveries themfelves. Without) knowing any 
thing: of natural caufes, or giving himfelf any 
trouble to think about them, he had plunged 
himfelf into the. moft ftupid ignorance, mixed 
with the moft profound contempt for thofe whe: 
pretended to know more than himfelf. 

** Aneglect of all religious duties leads toa 
neglect of all moral obligations. The: heart of 
this young libertine had already made a great 
progrefs from one toward ‘the other. Not that 
he was conftitutionally vicious; ‘but; incredulity 
and .misfortune having ftifled by degrees the 
propeniities of his natural difpofition, they were _ 
hurrying him on; to ‘ruin; adding to the man- 
hers of the beggar the principles: of the 
Atheift.. ES) SG 7 

** His ruin, however, though almoft inevi- 
table, was not abfolutely completed. His edu~ 
cation not having been neglected, he was’ not 
without knowledge. He had not as’ yet ex- 
ceeded: that happy term of life, wherein the 
fermenting blood ferves to invigorate the mind 
without enflaming the paffions.. His were as 
yet-unrelaxed and) unexcited. A natural’ mo- 
defty and timidity of ‘difpofition had hitherto 
fupplied the place of reftraint; and had pro- 
longed that term in which you endeavour fo 

long 
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‘long to preferve your pupil. The odious ex- 
ample of brutal depravity, and of vices without 
temptation, fo far from animating his imagina- 
tion, had mortified it, Difguft had long fup- 
plied the place of virtue in the prefervation of 
his innocence; to corrupt this required more 
powerful feductions, 
_ S€ The good prieft. faw the danger and the 
remedy. The difficulties which appeared in the 
application did not deter him from the attempt: _ 
he took a pleafure in his defign, and -refolved to 
complete it; by reftoring to virtue the victim 
he had {natched from infamy. 

«© ‘To this end he fet out ata diftance in the 
execution of his projet; the merit of the mo- 
tive increafed his hopes, and infpired means 
worthy of his zeal.. Whatever might be the 
fuccefs,-He was certain he fhould not throw 
away his labour: we are always fure fo far to 
fucceed in well doing. 

‘© He began with ftriving to gain the confi- 
dence of the profelyte, by conferring on him 
his favours difintereftedly; by never impor- 
tuning him with exhortations, and by defcend- 
ing always to a level with his ideas and manner 
of thinking. It muft have been an affeCting 
fight to fee a grave divine become the comrade 
of a young libertine; to fee virtue affect the 
air of licentioufnefs, in» order toxtriumph the 
more certainly over it... Whenever: the heedlefs _ 

youth made him the confident of his follies, and 
- unbofomed himfelf freely to his benefa@tor, the 

. good 
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-good prieft liftened attentively to his ftories, 
and, without approving the evil, interefted him- 
felf in the confequences. No ill-timed cenfure 
ever indifcretely checked his communicative — 
temper. The pleafure with which he thought — 
himfelf heard, increafed that which he took in 
telling all his fecrets. Thus he was induced. 
to make a free and general confeffion without 
thinking of his confefling any thing. 

‘* Having thus made himfelf mafter of his 
fentiments and charaéter, the prieft was enabled 
to fee clearly that, without being ignorant for 
his years, he had. forgot every thing of confe- 
quence for him to know, and that the ftate of 
-meannefs into which he was reduced, had al- 
moft ftified in him’ the fenfe of good and evil. 
‘There is a degree of low ftupidity, which de- 
prives the foul as it were of life; the voice of 
confcience alfo is little heard by thofe who think 
of nothing but the means of fubfiftence. To 
refcue the unfortunate youth from the moral 
death that fo nearly threatened him, he’ began, - 
‘therefore, by awakening his felf-love and ex- 
citing in him a due regard to himfelf. He re- 
prefented to his imagination a more happy fuc-_ 
cefs, from the future employment of his talents: 
_he animated him with a generous ardour, by a 
recital of the commendable aétions of others; 
and by raifing his admiration of thofe who per- © 
' formed them, excited in him a fpirit of emula- 
tion, anda defire of imitating them, In order 
to detach him infenfibly from an idle and vaga- 

| bond 
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bond life, he employed him in copying: extracts 
from books ; and under pretence of having oc- 
cafion for fuch extracts, cherifhed in him the 
noble fentiment of gratitude to his benefactor. 
By this method alfo he inftruéted him indire@ly 
by the books he employed him to copy; and in- 
duced him to recover fo good an opinion of 
himfelf as to think he was not quite good for 
nothing, a and to hold himfelf not fo ee 
in his own efteem. 

© A trifling circumflance may ferve to tow 
the art sublati this benevolent inftru€tor made 
ufe of infenfibly to elevate the heart of his difci- 
ple,. without appearing. to think of giving him 
inftruction, This gocd  ecclefiaftick was fo 
well known and efteemed for his probity and 
difcernment, that many perfons chofe rather to 
entruft him with the diftribution of their alms — 
than the richer clergy of the cities. Now it 
happened, that receiving one day a fum of mo- 
ney in charge for the poor; the young man had 
the meannefs to defire fome of it, under that 
title, for himfelf. * No (replied his benefactor) 
you and I are brethren; you belongs to me, and 
I ought not to apply the charity ddepofited with 
me to my own ufe.’: He then gave him the 
fum he wanted out of iis own pocket. Leffons 
of this kind are hardly ever thrown away on 
young people, whofe hearts are not lanes 
corrupted. 

s¢ But I will continue to fpeak no longer in 


the third perfon, which is indeed a fuperfluous 
| caution; 
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caution; as. you are very fenfible, my dear 
countryman, that the unhappy fugitive I have 
been {peaking of :is myfelf, I conceive myfelf 
far enough removed from the irregularities of 
my youth to dare toavow them; and think the 
hand which extricated me from them, too well 
-deferving my gratitude, for me not to do it ho- 
nour, at the expenfe ofa little fhame. 
ates iduhe molt ftriking circumftance of all: was _ 
to obferve, in the retired life of my worthy. 
mafter, virtue . without ‘hypocrify, humanity | 
without weaknefs, his converfation always ho- | 
neft and fimple, and his condu@ ever conform=_ 
able to his difcourfe.-. I.never found him -trou= 
bling himfelf whether the perfons he aflifted 
went conftantly to vefpers; whether they went 
frequently to .confeffion, or fafted on certain 
days of the week: nor did I’ever know him im+ 
pofe on them any of thofe conditions, without ~ 
which a man might perifh for want, and have 
no hopes of relief from thedevout. = 
** Encouraged by thefe obfervations, fo far 
was I from affe€ting, in his prefence, the for- 
ward zeal of a new profelyte, that’ I. took'‘no 
pains to conceal my thoughts, nor did I ever 
remark his being: fcandalized’ at this freedomi. ; 
~ Hence, have I fometimes faid to myfelf, he cer= | 
tainly overlooks my indifference for the’ new 
mode of worfhip l have embraced, in confidera- 
tion of the difregard which he fees I have for that 
in which I was educated; as he finds ‘my in- 
difference is’ not partial to either. But what 
could 


as 
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could I think when I heard him fometimes 
approve dogmas contrary to thofe of the Ro- 
man church, and appear to hold its. ceremo- 
nies in little efteem? I fhould have been apt 

» to conclude him a proteftant in difguife, had 
I feen him lefs obfervant of thofe very ce- 
remonies which he feemed to think of fo lit- 
tle account; but, knowing that he acquitted 
himfelf as punctually of his duties as‘ a prieft, 
in private as in publick, 1 knew not how to 
judge of thefe feeming contradictions. ~ If 
we except the failing which firft brought him 
into difgrace with his fuperiour, and of which 
~he was not altogether corrected, his. life was 
exemplary, his manners irreproachable, | and. 
his converfation prudent and fenfible. As I 
lived with him in the greateft intimacy, I learned 
every day to refpect him more and more; and 
as he had entirely won my heart by fo many 
- a&s of kindnefs, I waited with an impatient 
-qeuriofity, to know the principles on which a life 
and conduct fo fingular and uniform could be 
founded. : 

<< It was fome time, however, before this cu- 
riofity was fatisfied. Before he would difclofe 
himfelf to his difciple, he endeavoured to cul- 
tivate thofe feeds of reafon and goodnefs,. which 
he had fown in his mind. The greateft diffi- 
culty he met with, was to eradicate from my 
heart a proud mifanthropy, a certain rancorous 
hatred which I bore to the wealthy and fortunate, ~ 

_as if they were made fuch at. my expenfe, 
: 5 _ and 
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and had ufurped apparent happinefs from what: 
fhould have been really mine., [he idle vanity: 
of youth, which: is oppofed to all\ kind.of hu=: 
milation, encouraged but too much my propen~: 
fity to indulge this fplenetick humour; while 
that felf-love which my Mentor ftrove fo much 
to cherifh, increafing my pride, rendered man- 
kind ftill. more deteftable, and only added. to 
my hatred of them the molt egregious con- 
tem pte . 
<¢ Without directly Herida this pride, he 
contented himfelf to prevent its degenerating. 
into barbarity, and, without diminifhing my- 
felf-efteem, made me lefs difdainfyl of my 
neighbours. In withdrawing the gaudy veil 
of external appearances, and prefenting to my 
view the real evils it covered, he taught me 
to lament the failings of my fellow-creatures, 
to fympathife with their miferies, and to pity 
inftead of envying them. Moved to compaf- 
fion for human frailties, from a deep fenfe of 
his own, he faw mankind every where~the 
victims either of their own vices or of thofe 
of others: he faw the poor groan beneath the 
yoke of the rich, and the rich beneath that 
of their own prepofleffions and_ prejudices, 
¢ Believe me, faid he, our miftaken notions of 
things are fo far from concealing our misfor- 
tunes: from our view, that they augment thofe. © 
evils, by rendering, trifles of importance, and 
making us fenfible of a thoufand wants, which 
we fhould never have known but from our pre- 
judices, 
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'judices. Peace of mind confifts in a contempt 
for every thing that may. difturb it. The man 
who gives hinifelf the greateft concern about 
life, is he who enjoys it leaft; and he who 
_ afpires the moft earneftly after happinels is always 
the moft miferable.’ 

- & Alas! (cried { with all the bitternefs _ 
of difcontent) what a deplorable pi€ture do you’ 

prefent of human life! -If we may indulee 
ourfelves in nothing, to what purpofe are 
we born? If we muft defpife even happinefs 
itfelf, who is there can know what it is to be 
happy!” I know’ (replied, the good prieft 
in atone and manner that ftruck me.) ‘< Yow!: 
(faid 1) fo little favoured by fortune! fo poor! 
exiled! perfecuted! can you be happy? And, 
if you are, what have you done to purchafe hap- 
- pmmefs ?”’——* My dear child (returned he) I will 
very readily tell you. As you have freely con- 
fefled-to me, I will dothe fame to you. I wilk 
difclofe to you (faid he, embracing me) ‘all the 
_ fentiments of my heart. You fhall fee me, if 
| not fuch as Ireally am, at leaft fuch as I think 
myfelf to be: and when you have heard my 
whole profeffion of faith, when you know fully. 
the fituation of my heart, you will know why 
I think myfelf happy; and, if you think: as I 
do, what you have te do to bécome fo likewife. 
But this profeffion is notto be made inamoment : 

it will require fome time to difclofe to you my» 
thoughts on’ the fituation of man, and the real 
 vakue of bumaan life;—-ywe will take a proper. 
| opportunity 
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opportunity for an hour’s uninterrupted con- 
verfation on this fubject.’ 

_« As I exprefled an earneft defire for fuch an 
opportunity, it was put off only to the next 
morning. It was in fummer time, and we rofe 
at break of day; when, taking me out of town, 
he led me to the top of a hill, at the foot of which 
ran the river Po, watering the fertile vales. 
That immenfe chain of mountains, the Alps, ter- 
minated the diftant profpect. The rifing fun had 
caft its orient rays over the gilded plains, and, - 
by projecting the long fhadows of the trees, 
the houfes and adjacent hills, defcribed the 
moft beautiful fcene ever mortal eye beheld. 
One might have been tempted to think that 
nature had at this time difplayed all its magni- 
‘ficence, as a fubject for our converfation. 
Here it was that, after contemplating fora fhort_ 
time the furrounding objects in filence, my guide 
and benefaCtor thus began: 


The PROFESSION of Fait of a Savoyard 
Curate. 


<< Expeat not either learned declamations: or 
profound argurhents; I am no great philofopher, 
and I give my felf little trouble whether I ever 
fhall be fuch or not. But F perceive fometimes 
- the glimmering of good-fenfe, and have always 
a regard for the truth. I will not enter into any 
difputation, or endeavour to refute you; but 
only lay down my own fentiments in fimplicity 
| ys peat confult your own, during this expo- 
5 fition 
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fition; this is all I require of you. If I am 
miftaken, it is undefignedly : which is fufficient 
te clear me of all criminal errour; and if you 
are in like manner unwittingly deceived, itis of 
little confequence: if I am right, reafon is 
common to both; we are equally interefted 
in liftening to it: and why fhould you not think 
as Ido? 3 

“¢ Iwas born a poor peafant, deftined by my 
‘fituation to the bufinefs of hufbandry; it was 
thought, however, much more advifeable. for 
me to learn to get my bread by the profeffion 
of a prieft; and means were found to give me a 
proper education.. In this, moft certainly, nei- 
ther my parents nor I confulted what was really 
good, true, or ufeful for me to know Sie sti ts 
only that I fhould learn what was neceflary 
‘to my ordination. I learned therefore what 
was required of me to learn, I faid what was 
required of me to fay, and accordingly was 
made a prieft. I wasnot long, however, before 
I perceived too plainly that, in laying myfelf, - 
under an obligation. to beno longer a man, L 
had engaged for more than I could poflibly per- 
form. - SEW, ae 

‘¢ Some will tell us that confcience is founded 
merely on our prejudices, but J-know, for cer- 
tain, from my own experience, that its ditates 
con{tantly follow the order of nature, in con-) 
tradiction to. all human laws and inftitutions. 
We. are in vain forbid to do this thing or the 
_ other; we fhall feel but little remorfe for doing 
Wo, I, M any 
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any thing to which a well-regulated natural in- 
ftin@ excites us, how ftrongly foever prohi- 
bited by reafon. Nature, my dear youth, hath 
in this refpeét been hitherto filent te you; may 
you continue long in that happy ftate wherein 
her voice is the voice of innocence! Remember 
that you offend her more by anticipating her 
inftruc.ions than by refufing to hear them. In 
order to know when to liften to her without a 
crime, you fhould begin by learning to check 
her infinuations. pcan 

ce | had always a due refpect for marriage, as 
the firft and moft facred inftitution of nature. 
Having given up my right to enter into fuch an 
engagement, l refolved, therefore, not to pro- 
fane it? for, notwithflanding my manner of 
education, as I had always led a fimple and 
uniform Jife, 1 had preferved all that clearnefs 
of underftanding in which my firft ideas were 
cultivated. The maxims of the world had not 
obfcured my primitive notions, and my poverty 
kept: me at a fufficient diftance from thofe 
temptations that teach us the fophiftry of vice. 

- « The virtuous refolution I had formed, how- 
ever, was the very caufe of my ruin: my full 
determination not to violate the bed’ of another 
left my faults expofed to detection. It was ne- 
ceffary to expiate the {candal; I was accordingly 
{ufpended and banifhed; falling a facrifice to my | 
fcruples rather than tomy incontinence. rom 
the reproaches alfo made me, on my difgrace, 
I found that the way to efcape punifhment for 

a crime, 
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a crime, is often toaggravate the guilt, by com- 
mitting a greater. 

‘* A few inftances of this kind go far with per- 
fons capable of reflexion. Finding, by for- 
rowful experience, the ideas I sheae foamed of 
jultice, honefty, and other moral obligations, 
contradicted in practice, I began to give up 
moft of the opinions I had received, till, at 
length, the few which I retained being no 
longer fufficient to fupport themfelves, I ¢all- 
ed in queftion the evidence on which they 
were eflablifhed. Thus, knowing hardly what 
to think, I found myfelf at lait ee to your 
own fituation of mind; with this difference 
only, that my infidelity being the later fruit of 
a maturerage, it was a work of greater difi« 
culty to remove it. 

‘<¢ J was in that ftate of doubt and uncertainty 
in -which Defcartes requires the mind to be 
involved, in order to enable it to inveftigate 


- truth. This difpofition of mind, however, is 


too difquicting to laft long; its Hiden being 
owing only to vice or naatehe: My heart was 

not fo corrupt as to feek fuch indulgence; and. 
nothing preferves fo well the habit of reflexion, 
as to be more content with ourfelves than with . 
our fortune. 

cc [ reflected therefore, on the bhidbae lot of 
mortals, always floating on the ocean of hu- 
man opinions, without compafs or rudder; left 
to the mercy of their tempeftuous paffions, 
with no other cuide than an unexperienced pi- 

| M 2 | dot, 
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let, ignorant of his courfe, as well as whence 
he came, and whither he is going. I faid often 
tomy felf, [love the truth; I feck, yet cannot 
find it; let any one fhow it me and I will rea- 
dily embraceit: why doth it hide. its charms 
from an heart formed to adore them! 

«< [have frequently experienced at times much 
greater evils; and yet no part of my life was 
ever fo conftantly difagreeable to me as that in-, 
terval of fcruples and anxiety, Running per- 
petually from one doubt and uncertainty to an- 
other, all that I could deduce from my_ long 
and painful meditations was incertitude, obfcu- 
rity, and contradiGtion ; as well with regard to 
my exiftence as my duty. 

«¢ [ cannot comprehend how any man can be 
fincerely a fceptick, on principle. Such philofo- 
phers either do not exift, or they are certainly 
the moft miferable of men. To be in doubt, 
about things which it is important for us to 
know, is a fituation too perplexing for the 
human mind; it cannot. long fupport fuch in- 
certitude; but will, in fpite of itfelf, determine 
one way or other, rather deceiving itfelf than 
content to believe nothing of the matter. 

<< ‘What added further to my perplexity was, 
that, being educated ina church whofe autho- 
rity being univerfally decifive, admits not of 
the leaft doubt; in rejeGting one point, I re- 
jeéted in a manner all the reft; and the impol- 
fibility of admitting fo. many abfurd decifions, 
fet me againft thofe which where not fo, In be- 


ing 
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ing told I muft*believe all, I was prevented: 
ee m believing any thing, ad I knew not where 
to flop. 

sivas titis Garam Dee (lietthe ck loaner. 
I turned over their books, and examined their 
feveral opinions; in all which I found them 
vain, dictatorial, and: dogmatical, even in their 
pretended fcepticifm; ignorant.of nothing, yet 
proving nothing; ridica'ing one another; and 
in this laft particular only, wherein they were 
ail agreed, they feemed to be in thé. right. 
Affecting to triumph, whenever they attacked 
their opponents, they wanted everything to 
make them capable of a vigorous defenfe. If 
you examine their reafons, you will find them 
calculated only to refute: if younumber voices,. 
every one is reduced to his own fuffrage: they 
agree in nothing but difputing: to attend to. 
thefe, therefore, was not the way to. remove 
ny uncertainty. 

<< T conceived that the weaknefs of the hut 
underitanding was the firft caufe of the prodi- 
gious variety I found in their fentiments, and 
that pride was the fecond. We have no ftan- 
dard with which to meafure this immenfé ma-: 
chine; we cannot calculate its various rela-: 
tions; we neither know the firft caufe hor the 
final effeéts ; we are ignorant even of ourfelves;. 
we neither know our own nature nor principle 
of action; nay, we hardly know whether man. 
be a fimple or compound being ; impenetrable: 
my fteries furround us on every fide; they ex- 
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tend beyond the region of fenfe; we imagine 
ourfelyes pofiefled an underftanding to penetrate 
them, and we have only imagination. Every 
one ftrikes out a way of his own acrofs this 
imaginary world; but no one knows whether 
it will lead him to the point he aims at. We 
are yet defirous to penetrate, to know, every 
thing. The only thing we know not, 1s to re- 
main ignorant of what it is impoffible for us to 
know. We had much rather determine at ran- 
dom, and believe the thing which is not, than 
confefs that none of -us is capable of feeing the 
thing that is. Being ourfelves but a fmall part 
of that great Whole, whofe limits furpafs our 
moft extenfive views, and concerning which 
its Creator leaves us to make our idle-conjec- 
tures, we are vain enough to decide what is that 
Whole in itfelf, and what we are in relaticn to 
it, | 
<¢ But were the philofophers even in a fituation 
to difcover the-truth which of them would be 
interefted in fo doing? "Each of them knows 
very well that his fyftem is no better founded 
than ,thofe of others; he defends it, neverthe- 
lefs, becaufe it is his own. There is not 
one of them, who, really knowing truth 
from falfehood, would not prefer the latter, 
of his own invention, totheformer, difcovered 
by any body elfe. Where is the philofopher _ 
who would not readily deceive mankind, to in- 
creafe his own reputation?) Where is he, who 
fecretly propofes any other obje& than that of 
ditinouiite 
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diftinguifhing himfelf from the reft of mankind? 
Provided he raifes himfelf above the vulgar, 
and carries away the prize of fame from his 
competitors, what doth he require more? The 
moft effential point is to think differently from_ 
the reft of the world. Among believers he is 
an atheift, and among athei{ts he affects\to be a 
believer. 

“© The firt fruit I gathered from thefe re- 
flexions was to learn to confine my enquiries to 
thofe things in which 1 was immediately inte- 
refted : to-remain contented in a profound igno- 
rance of the ref, and not to trouble myfelf fo 
far as even to doubt about what it did not con- 
cern me to know. 

“6 T could fee, further, that inftead of slecihiagt 
up any unnecefiary doubts, the philofophers on- 
ly contributed to multiply thofe which moft tor- 
mented me; and refolved abfolutely none. | 
therefore applied to another guide, and faid to 
myfelf, let me confult my innate inftructor, 
who will deceive me lefs than I may be deceived 
by others; or, at leaft, the errours I fall into 
will be my own, and I fhall grow lefs eg 
in the purfuit of my own illufions, than in giv- 
ing myfelf up to the deceptions a others. 

‘© Taking a retrofpect, then, of the feveral 
opinions, which had fucceffively prevailed with 
me from my infancy, I found that, although. 
none of them were fo evident as to produce im- 
mediate conviétion, they had neverthelefs dif- 
ferent degrees of probability, and that my in- 

M 4 nate 
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nate fenfe of truth and falfehood leaned more 
or lefs.toeach. On this frft obfervation, pro- 
ceeding to compare impartially, and without 
prejudice, thefe different. opinions with each 
other, I found that the firft and moft common 
was alfo the moft fimple and moft. rational; 
and that it wanted nothing more, to fecure 
univerfal fuffrage, than the circumftanceiof hae 
ving been laft propofed. Let us fuppofe that 
all-our philofophers, ancient and modern, had 
pag: all their whimfical fyftems of power, 
chance, fate, neceffity, atoms, an animated 
world, fenfitive matter, materialifm, and of every 
other kind; and after them, let us imagine the 
celebrated Dr. nhs enlightening the world 
by difplaying the Being of Beings, t the fupreme 
and fovereign difpofer of all things. With 
what univerfal admiration, with vents unani- 
mous applaufe would not the world receive this 
new fyftcm, fo great, fo* confolatory, fo fub- 
lime, fo proper to elevate the foul ; to lay the 
foundations of virtue, and, at the fame time, 
fo flriking, fo enlightened, fo fimple,:and, as 
it appears to me, pregnant with lefs incompreé- 
henfiilities and abfurdity than any other fy{- 
tem whatever! I reflected that unanfwerable 
objections might be made to all, becaufe the 
human underftanding is incapable of refolving 
them, no proof therefore could be brought ex- 
clufively of any: but’ what difference is there. 
in proofs! Ought not that fyftem then which 
xplainé every thing to be preferred, when 
attended 
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: Le Bas withyno. renee dificulties than the 
reft ? 
‘<The love of truth, therefore, being all my 
philofophy, and my method of BR pier: 
the fimple and eafy rule of common fenfe, which. 
difpenfed with the vain fubtilty of arzumenta- 
tion, I re-examined, by this rule, all the inte-- 
refting knowledge I was poflefled of; refolved. 
to admit, as evident, every thing to which J 
‘could not, in the fincerity of my heart, refufe 
my aflent; to admit alfo, as true; all that ap- 
peared to have a neceffary connexion with thé: 
former, and to: leave every thing elfe‘as un-- 
certain, without rejecting or admitting it; de-- 
termined not to trouble myfelf about dailies 
up any point which did not tend to utility in. 
practice.. 
‘¢ But, after all, who am I? What right Wve 
T to judge of ehave things? And what is it that: 
determines my conclufions?* If, fubject to the 
‘impreffions’I receive, thefe are formed in ‘direat 
~ ‘confequence of thofe imprediions, ' I trouble my~- 
felf to no purpofe in thefe inveftigations. “ It'ts - 
neceflary, therefore, to examine myfelf, to. know. 
what inftroments are made ufe of -in’ ‘fuch*te= 
fearches, and how far. 1 may confide in their. 
ufe. 
<¢ In the firft place, I know that I exift; and . 
have fenfes whereby I am affeéted.. This is - 
a.truth fo ftriking that 1 am bimapelied to ac- - 
quiefce in it. But have [ properly a-diftin® 
fenfe of my exiftence, or do I only know’ it: 
5 from. 
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from my various fenfations? ‘This is my firft 
doubt; which, at prefent, it isimpoffible for 
me to réefolve: for, being continually affected 
by fenfations, either dire@lly from the objects of 
them or from the memory, how can I tell whe- 
ther my felf-confcioufnefs be, or be not, fome- 
thing foreign to thofe fenfations and indepen- _ 
dent of them. 
<< My fenfations are all internal, as they 
make me fenfible of my own exiilence; but the 
caufe of them is external and independent, as 
_they affe&t me without my confent, and do not 
depend on my will, for their production or an- 
nihilation. I conceive very clearly, therefore, 
that the fenfation which is internal, and its 
caufe or obje&t which is external, are not one 
and the fame thing, 
“© Fhus I know that I not only exift, but 
that other beings exift as well as myfelf; to wit, 
the objedts of my fenfations; and though thefe 
objects, thould be nothing but ideas, it is very 
certain that thefe ideas are no part of myfelf. 
_. ** Now, every thing that I perceive out of 
myfelf, and which aéts on my fenfes, | call mat- 
ter; and all thofe portions of matter which I 
conceive united in individual beings I call bo- 
dies. Thus all the difputes between the Idea- 
lifts and Materialifts fignify nothing to me; 
their diftin@tions between the appearance and 
reality of bodies being chimerical. | 
«© Hence I have already acquired as certain 


knowledge of the exiftence of the univerfe as 
| of 
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of my own. I next reflect on the objects of 
my fenfations; and, finding in myfelf the fa- 
culty of comparing them with each other, I 
perceive myfelf endowed with an active power 
with which I was before unacquainted. 

‘¢ ‘To perceive is only to feel or be fenfible of 
things; to compare them is to judge of their 
exiftence: to judge of things and to be fenfible 
of them are very different.. “Things prefent 
themfelves to our fenfations as fingle, and de- 
tached from each other, fuch as they barely 
exift in nature: but in our intelleQual. compa- 
rifon of them they are removed, tranfported as 
it were, from place to place, difpofed on and 
befide each other, to enable us to~ pronounce 
concerning their difference and fimilitude. “The 
characteriftick faculty of an intelligent, ative 
being, is, in my opinion, that of giving a fenfe 
to.the word exif. In beings merely tenfitive, 
I have fearched in vain to difcover the like force 
of intélle@; nor can I conceive it to be in their. 
nature. Such paffive beings perceive every ob- 
ject fingle or by itfelf; or if two objects prefent 
themfelves, they are perceived as united into 
one. Such beings having no power.to place one 
in competition with,. befide, or upon the other, 
they cannot compare them or judge of their fe- 
parate exiftence. 

<¢ To fee two objects at once, is not to fee 
their relations to each other, nor to judge of: 
their difference; as to fee many objects, though 


diftinét from one another is not to reckon their 
M. 6 number, 
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number. I may poflibly have in my mind the 
ideas of a great ftick and alittle one, without 
comparing thofe ideas together, or judging that 
one is lefs than the other; as 1 may look at my 
hand without counting my fingers*. “Phe com- 
parative ideas of greater and le/s, as well as nu- 
merical ideas of one, two, &c. are certainly no’ 
fenfations, although the underftanding produces 
them only from our fenfations. 

“< Tt has been pretended that fenfitive beings” 

diftinguifh fenfations one from the other, by the 
aG@ual difference there is between thofe fenfa- 
~ tions: this, however, demands an explanation. 
When fuch fenfations are differert, a fenfitive 
being is fuppofed to diftinguifh them by their 
difference; but when they are alike, they can 
then only diftinguifh them becaufe they perceive 
One without the other: for otherwife, how can 
two objects exattly alike be diftinguifhed in a 
fimultaneons ferfation? Such objects muft ne- 
ceflarily be blended together and taken for one 
and the fame; particularly according to that 
fyftem of philofophy, in which it is pretended 
that”. the “fenfations reprefentative of extenfion 
are notiextended. » 

«© When two comparative fenfations are per- 
ceived, they make both a joint and feparate. 
imprefion; but their relation to:each other ts: 

/ : ‘& not 

* WI, dela Condamine tells us of a people, who knew 
how to reckon only as far as three. Yet thefe people, 


having hands, mutt neceflarily have often feen their fin- 
gers without ever having counted five. 
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not neceflarily perceived in conlequence of ei- 
‘ther. If the judgement’ we form of this rela- 
tion were indeed. a mere fenfation, excited by 
the objects, we fhould never be deceived in it, 
for it can never be denied that 1 truely per- 
ceive what I feel. 

‘s How, therefore, can I be deceived in the 
relation between thefe two. fticks, particularly, 
if they are not parallel? Why do I fay, for in- 
ftance, that the little one is a third part as long 
as the great one, when it is in reality only a 
fourth? Why is not the image, which is the 
fenfation, conformable to its model, which is 
the object? It is becaufe 1 am active when I 
judge, the operation which. forms the compa- 
rifon is defective, and my underftanding, which 
judges. of relations, mixes its errors with the 
truth of thofe fenfations which are reprefenta- 
tive of objects. 

cc Add to this a reflexion, which, I am cer- 
tain you will think ftriking, when you have 
duely weighed it: this is, that if we were merely 
paflive in the ufe of our fenfes, there would 
be no communication between them: fo that 
it would be impoflible for us to know, that the 
body we touched with our hands and the ob- 
ject we faw with our, eyes were one and the 
* fame. Either we fhould not, be able to per- 
ceive external objeéts at all, or they would ap- 
pear to exift as five perceptible fubftances, of 
which we fhould have no method of afcertaining 
the identity. 

os What- 
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<¢ Whatever name be given to that power of 
the mind, which affembles and compares my 
fenfations; call-it attention, meditation, reflex- 
ion, or what you pleafe; certain it is, that it 
exifts in me, and not in the objects of thofe 
fenfations: it is | alone who produce it, al- 
though it be difplayed only in confequence of 
the impreffions made on me by thofe objects. 
Without being fo far mafter over myfelf as to — 
perceive or not perceive at pleafure, I am ftill 
more or lefs capable of making an examination 
into the objects perceived. 

~* T am not, therefore, a mere fenfitive and 

pafive, but an active and intelligent being; 
and, whatever philofophers may pretend, lay 
claim to the honour of thinking. I know only 
that truth depends on the exiftence of things, 
and not on my underftanding; which judges of 
them; and that the lefs fuch judgement de- 
pends on me, the nearer 1am certain of ap- 
proaching the truth. Hence my rule, of con- 
fiding more on fentiment than reafon, is cone 
firmed by reafon itfelf. 

‘¢ Being thus far aflured of my own nature 
and capacity, I begin to confider the objects 
about me; regarding myfelf, with a kind of. 
fhuddering, as a creature thrown on-the wide 
world of the univerfe, and’as it were loft in an 
infinite variety of other beings, without know- 
ing any thing of what they are, either among 
themielves or with regard to me. 


oe: Every 
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cc Every thing that 1 is perceptible to my fenfes 
is matter, and T deduce all the effential proper- 
ties of matter from thofe fenfible qualities, 
which occafion its being perceptible, and are 
infeparable from it. I fee it fometimes in mo- 
tion and at other times at reft*; hence I infer 
that neither motion nor reft are effential to it; 
but motion, being an action, is clearly the ef- 
fe&t of a caufe, of which reft is only the ab- 
fence. When nothing acts on matter, there- 
fore, it does not move; and for that very rea- 
fon, that it is equally indifferent to motion and © 
reft ; its natural ftate is to be at reft. 

“¢ Again, I perceive in bodies two kinds of 
motion; that is, a mechanical or communi- 
cated motion, and a fpontaneous or voluntary 
one. In the firft, the moving caufe is out of 
the body moved; and in the laft exifts within it. 
I thall not hence conclude, however, that the 
motion of a watch, for example, is fpontane- 
ous; for, if nothing fhould act upon it but the 
fpring, that fpring would not wind itfelf up 
again when once down. For the fame reafon, 
alfo, I fhould as little accede to the fpontaneous 

motion 


* This reft may be faid to be only relative; but as we 
perceive degrees in motion, we can very clearly conceive 
one of the two extremes which is reft; and this we con- 
ceive fo difinly, that we are even induced to take that 
for abfolute reft which is only relative. Now motion 
cannot be effential to matter, if matter can be conceived 
to exift at reit. 
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motion of fluids, nor even to fire itfelf, the: 


caufe of their fui: dity* 

<¢ ‘You will afk. me, - the motions of animals 
are {pontaneous? I will freely anfwer, I cannot 
politively tell, but analogy {peaks in the affir- 


mative. You.may afk me further, how I know 
there is any fuch.thing as {fpontzneous motion?. 
I anfwer, very. well, becaufe I feel it. I willto 


move my arm,. and accordingly it moves, with- 


out the intervention of any other immediate 
_caufe. It is in vain to endeavour to reafon me. 
out of this fentiment; it is more powerful than. 


any rational evidence:. you. might as well at= 
tempt to convince me that [ do not exift, 


‘* If the actions of men are not fpontaneous,. 


and there be no fuch fpontaneous action in what 


pafles on earth, we are only the more embar-. 


raffled. to conceive what is the firft'caufe of all 
. motion. For my part, I am fo fully perfuaded, 


that the peda ftate. of. matter is: a ftate of. 


reft, and that it has in itfelf no principle of 


activity, that whenever I fee a body in motion, . 
I inftantly conclude either, that it is an animated . 


body, or that its motion is communicated to it. 


My underftanding will by no means acquiefce = * 
in the notion that unorganized matter can: 


move of itfelf, or be. BLOCH of any .kind.of 
action. 
6° The 


%* The chemifts conceive the element of fire to be dif- 


fufed, and ftagnant, in thofe mixed bodies of .which it 
makes a part, till fome external caufe fets.it in motion, . 


and changes it into palpable fire, 


wr Qt 
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«The vifible univerfe, however, is compofed 
of inanimate,.matter*, which, appears to have 
nothing in. its compofition,of organization, or - 
that fenfation which is common to the parts of 
an animated body: as it is certain that we our- 
felves, being parts thereof, do not perceive our 
exiftence in the whole. The univerfe alfo is 
in’ motion; and its movements being all regu- 
Jar, uniform, and fubjected to conftant laws, 
nothing appears therein fimilar to that liberty 
which is, remarkable in the fpontaneous motion 
of men and animals. ‘The world, therefore, 
is not an huge felf-moving animal, but receives 
its motions from fome foreign caufe, which we 
do not perceive: but I am fo ftrongly perfuaded 
within myfelf of the exiftence'of this caufe, 
that it 1s impoflible for me to obferve the appa- 
rent diurnal revolution of the fun, without con- 
ceiving that fome force muft urge it forward; 
or, if it is the earth itfelf that turns, I cannot 
but conceive that fome hand mutt turn it. 
<< If it be neceffary to admit general laws, that 
‘have no apparent relation to. matter, from what 
fixed point muft that enquiry fet out! Thofe 
laws, being nothing real, or fubftantial, have 
‘ fome prior foie ann eaaall unknown and 
| occult, 
* T have made the ftrongeft efforts Iam able, to con- 
ceive the exiftence of a living molecule, or primary ele- 
ment, but in vain. The idea of matter, perceiving 
without organs of perception, appears to me contradic- 
tory and unintelligible. To rejeét or adopt this notion, 
it is neceflary we fhould firft comprehend: it; and.I mutt 
‘confefs I am not fo happy. 
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occult. Experience and obfervation have taught 
us the laws of motion;. thefe laws, however, 
determine effects only without difplaying their 
caufes; and, therefore, are not-fufficient to ex- 
plain the fyftem of the univerfe. Defcartes 
could form .a model of the heavens and: the 
earth with dice; but he could not give their 
motions to thofe dice, nor bring into play his 
centrifugal force without the afliftance of a ro- 
tatory motion. Newton difcovered the law of 
attraction; but attraction alone would foon 
have reduced the univerfe into one folid mafs: 
to this law, therefore, he found it neceflary to 
add a projectile force, in order to account for 
the revolution of the heavenly bodies. Could 
Defcartes tell us by what phyfical law his vor- 
tices were put and kept in motion? Could 


Newton prodice the hand that firft impelled the. 


planets in the tangent of their refpective orbits ? 

““¢ ‘The firft caufes of motion do not exilt in 
matter; bodies receive from and communicate 
motion to each other, but they cannot origi- 
nally produce it. The more I obferve the ac- 
tion and re-aétion of the powers of nature acting 
on each other, the more I am convinced that 


they are merely effects, and that we muft ever - 
recur to fome volition as the firft caufe; for to _ 


fuppofe there is a progreffion of caufes to infi- 


nity, is to fuppofe there is no firft caufe at all. 


In a word, every motion, that is not produced 
by fome other, muft be the effect of a {ponta- 
neous, voluntary’ act: inanimate bodies have 

no 


a 
— 
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no a€tion but motion; and there can be no real 
ation without volition. Such is my firft prin-. 
ciple. I believe, therefore, that a Will gives 
motion to the univerfe, and animates all nature. 
This is my firft article of faith. 

<¢ In what manner volition is productive of 
phyfical and corporeal action, I know not, but 
] experience within myfelf that it is productive 
of it. I will to aé&, and the action immediate- 
ly. fucceeds; I will to move my body, and 
my body inftantly moves; but, that an inani- 
mate body, lying at reft, fhould move ittelf or 
produce motion is incomprehenfible and unpre- 
cedented. The Will alfo is known by its ef- 
feéts and not by its efience. I know it as the 
caufe of motion; but, to conceive matter 
producing motion, would be evidently to con- 
ceive an effect without a caufe, or rather not 
to conceive any thing at all. | 

<< It is no more poffible for me to conceive 
how the will moves the body, than how the 
fenfations affect the foul. I even know not 
why one of thefe myfteries ever appeared more 
explicable than the other, For my own part, 
whether at the time I am aétive or paffive, the 
means of union between the two fubftances 
appear tome abfolutely incomprehenfible. Is 
it not ftrange that the philofophers have thrown 
off this incomprehenfibility, merely to confound 
the two fubftances together, as if operations fo 
different could be better explained as the effects 


of one fubject than of two. 
. cc The 


i 
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“<¢ The principle which I have here laid deeite 


is undoubtedly fomething obfcure; it is how- 


ever intelligible, and contains nothing repugnant . 


to reafon or obfervation: can we fay as much 
of the doctrines of materialifm? It is very cer- 
tain that, if motion be effential to matter, it 
would be infeparable from it; it would be al- 
ways the fame in every portion of it, incommu- 
nicable, and incapable of increafe, or diminu- 
tion; it would be impofible for us even to con- 
ceive matter at reft. Again, when I am told 
that motion is not indeed effential to ‘matter, 
but necefiary to its exiftence, 1 fee through 
the attempt to impofe on me, by a form of words, 
which it would be more eafy to refute, if more 
intelligible. For, whether the motion of mat- 
ter arifes from iniele and is therefore eflential 


to it, or whether it is derived from fome exter- 


nal caufe, it is no further necefiary to it than as 


the moving caufe acting thereon: fo that we 


ftill remain under the firt difficulty. 

«¢ General and abftra& ideas form the fource 
of our greateft etrours. ‘The jargon of meta- 
phyficks never difcovered one truth; but it has 


filled philofophy with abfurdities, of which we 


are afhamed as foon as they are ftripped of their 


pompous expreffions. ‘Tell me truely, my friend, 


if, when you are told of a blind, unintelligent 


power being diffufed throughout all nature, any, - 


precife idea is conveyed to your underftanding ?. 

It is imagined that fomething is meant. by thofe 

vague terms, Univerfal force and Neceffary, 
to) 2 


Motion 5. 


T 
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motion; and yet they convey no meaning. 
The idea of motion, is nothing more than 
the idea of pafling from one place to another, 
nor can there be any motion without fome par- 
ticular direction; for no individual being can 
move feveral ways at once. In whatmanner, 
then, isit, that matter neceflarily moves? Has 
all the matter of which bodies are compofed, a 
general and uniform motion, or has each atom 
a particular motion of its own? If we giveinto 
the firft notion, the whole univerfe will appear 
to be one folid and indivifible mafs; and accord- 
ing to the fecond, it fhould conftitute a diffu- 
fed and incoherent fluid, without a poflibility 
that two atoms ever could be united. ‘What 


- can be the dire€tion of this motion common to 


all’ matter? Is it in a right line upwards or 
downwards, to the right or tothe left? Again, 
if every particle of matter has its particular di- 
rection, what can be the caufe of all thofe di- 
rections and their variations? If every atom or 
particle of matter revolved only on its axis, 
none of them would change their place, and 
there would be no motion communicated; and 
even in this cafe it is neceflary that fuch a re- 
volving motion fhould be carried on one way. 
To afcribe to matter motion in the abftra@, is 
to make ufe of terms without a meaning; and 
in giving it any determinate motion, we muft 
of neceifity fuppofe the caufe that determines 
it, ‘’he*more I multiply particular forces,’ the 
more new caufes have I to explain, without 

ever 
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ever finding one common agent that diredts 
them. So far from being able to conceive any 
regularity or order in the fortuitous concourle 
of elements, I cannot even conceive the na- 
ture of their concurrence; and an_ univerfal 
chaos is more inconceivable than univerfal har- 
mony. I eafily comprehend that the mecha- 
nifm of the world cannot be perfectly known 
to the human underftanding; but, whenever 
men undertake to explain it, they ought at leaft 


to fpeak in fuch a manner that others may un- 


pores 


derftand them. 

«¢ Jf from matter being putin motion I difcover 
the exiftence of a Will, as the firft active caufe, 
this matter being fubjected to certain regular 
laws of motion, difplay alfo intelligence: This 
is my fecond article of fait, To act, to com- - 
pare, to prefer, are the operations of an active, 
thinking being ; fuch a being, therefore, exifts. 
Do you proceed to afk me, where I difcover its 
exiftence ? I anfwer, not only in the revolutions 
of the celeftial bodies; not only in myfelf, but 
in the flocks that feed on the plain, inthe birds 
that fly in the air, in the ftone that falls to the 
eround, and in the leaf that trembles in the wind. 

<¢ T amenabled to judge of the phyfical order of 
things, although ignorant of their final ‘caufe ; 
becaufe, to be able to form fuch a judgement, 
it is {ufficient for me to compare the feveral parts 


of the vifible univerfe with each other, to ftudy 


their mutual concurrence, their reciprecal rela- 
tions, and to obferve the general refult of the 
whole. 
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whole, Iam ignorant why the univerfe exifts, 
but I am enabled neverthelefs to fee how it is 
modified; I cannot fail to perceive that intimate 
connexion, by which the feveral beings it is 
compofed of afford each other mutual afliftance. 
I refemble, in. this refpe&t, aman who fees the 
infide of a watch for. the firft time, and is cap- 
tivated with the beauty of the work, although 
ignorant of its ufe. I know not, he may fay, 
what this machine is good for, but I fee that 
each part -is made to fit fome other; I admire 
the artift for every part of his performance, and 
am certain that all thefe wheels act thus in con- 
cert to fome common end which it is impofiible 
for me to fee. 

«© But let us compare the partial and particular 
ends, the means whereby they are effected, and - 
their conftant relations of every kind; then let 
us appeal to our innate fenfe of conviction ; 
what man in his fenfes can refufe to acquiefce 
in fuch teftimony? To what unprejudiced view 
does not the vifible arrangement of the univerfe 
difplay the fupreme intelligence of its authour? 
How much fophiftry does it not require, to 
difavow the harmony of created beings, and 
that admirable order in which all. the parts of 

the fyftem concur to the prefervation of each 
-other? You may talk to meas much as you 
pleafe, of combinations and chances; what end 
will it anfwer to reduce me to filence, if you 
cannot perfuade me into the truth of what you 


advance? and how wil! you diveft me of that 
I | involuntary 
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involuntary fentiment, which continually cons 

tradicts you? If organifed bodies are fortui- 
toufly combined in’ a thoufand ways, before 
they affume fettled and conftant forms ; if at 
firft they are formed ftomachs without mouths, 
feet without heads, hands without arms, and 
imperfect organs of every kind, which have 
perifhed for want of the neceflary faculties of 
felf-prefervation ; how comes it that none of | 
thefe imperfect eflays have engaged our atten- 
tion? Why hath nature, at length, confined 
herfelf to laws to which fhe was not at firft fub- 
jected? I confefs that I ought not to be furprifed 
that any poflible thing fhould happen, when 
the rarity of the event is compenfated by the , 
great odds that it did not happen. And yet 
if any one was to tell me that a number of 
Printers types, jumbled promifcuoufly together, 
had difpofed themfelves in the order of the letters 
compofing the Alneid, I certainly fhould not 
deign to take one ftep to verify or difprove fuch 
aftory. Itmaybefaid, I forget the number of 
chances; but, pray how many muft I fuppofe to 
render fuch a combination in any degree pro- 
bable? I, who fee only the one, muift conclude 
that there is an infinite number againft it, and _ 
that it is not the effe@& of chance. Add to this 
that the produét of thefe combinations muft be 
always of the fame nature with the combined 

elements; hence life and organization never, 
can refult from a blind concourfe of atoms, nor 
will] the chemift, with all his art in compounds, 
’ ever 
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even find fenfation and thought at the bottom of 
his crucible, 

“* I have been frequently furprifed, and fome- 
times fcandalized, in the reading of Nieuwent- 
heit. What a prefumption was it to fit down 
to make a book of thofe wonders of nature that 
difplay the wifdom of their authour? Had his 
book been as big as the whole world, he would > 
not have exhaufted his fubje&t; and no fooner 
do we enter into the minutiz of things than 
the greateft wonder of all efcapes us; that 185 
the harmony and connexion of the whole, 
The generation of living and organifed bodies 
alone baffles all the efforts of the human un- 
derftanding. That infurmountable — barrier 
which nature hath placed between the Various 
{pecies of animals, that they might not be con- 
founded with each other, makes her intentions 
fufficiently evident. Not contented cenly to 
eftablifh order, fhe had taken effe@ual methods 
to prevent its being difturbed, : 

* It would be incredible, if we had not proof of it, that 
human extravagance could be carried to fuach a pitch. 
Amatus Lufitanus affures us, that he has feen in a Phial an 
Homuncule, about an inch long, which Fulius Camillus, 
likeanother Prometheus had generated by his tkillin Alche- 
my. Paracelfus, in his treatife de natura rerum, gives the 
procefs of making thefe Mannikins, and maintains that 
Pygmies, Fauns, Satyrs, and Nymphs were engendered by 
Chemiftry. There wants nothing more, in my opinion, 
to eftablith the poffibility of thefe fa&s, than to prove 
that the organical materials can refit fire, and that the 
component molecula may preferve themfelyes alive in the 
intenfe heat of a reverberatory furnace, 
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«¢ ‘There is not a being in the univerfe whish 
may not, in fome refpect, be regarded as the com-. 
mon eentre ef all others, which are ranged 
around it in fuch_a manner that they ferve reci- 
procally as caufe and effeét to one another. The 
jinagination is loft and the underftanding con- 
founded in fuch an infinite diverfity of relations 
- of which, however, not one of them is either | 
loft or confounded in the crowd. How abfurd 
the fuppofition, to deduce this wonderful har- 
mony from the blind mechanifm of a fortuitous: 
jumble of atoms! ‘Thofe who deny the unity of 
defign, fo manifeft in the relation of all the 
parts of this grand fyftem, may endeavour, as 
much as they will, to conceal their abfurdities 
with abftraét ideas, co-ordinations, general prin- 
ciples, and emblematical terms; whatever they 
may advance, it is impofiible for me to conceive 
thatafyftem of beings can be fo duly regulated, 
without the exiftence of fome intelligent caufe , 
which effects fuch regulation. It is not in my 
power to believe that paffive inanimate matter 
could ever have produced living and fenfible 
creatures ; that a blind fatality fhould be pro- 
duétive of intelligent beings5 or, that a caufe, 
incapable itfelf of thinking, fhould produce the 
faculty of thinking in its effect. | 

«< [ believe therefore, that the world is govern- 
ed by awife and powerful Will. I fee it, or rather 
I feel it; and this is of importance for me to 
know: but isthe world eternal or is it created? 
Are things derived from one felf-exiftent prin- 

| 4 me Mie? 
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ciple? or are there two, or more; and what is 
their effence? Of all this T know nothing, nor 
do I fee that it is of any confequence I fhould. 
In proportion as fuch knowledge may become 
interefting, I will endeavour to acquire it: but, 
further than this, I give up all fuch idle difqui= 
fitions, which ferve only to make me difcontent- 
ed with myfelf, are ufelefs in pra@tice, and above 
my underftanding, : 
© You will remember, however, that Tam not 
dictating my fentiments to you; but only dif. 
playing what they are, Whether matter be 
eternal or only created, whether it have a paf- 
five principle or not, certain it is that the whole 
univerfe is one defign, and fufficiently difplays 
one intelligent agent: for I fee no part of this 
fyftem that is not under regulation, or that does 
not concur to one and the fame end; viz. that 
of preferving the prefent and eftablithed order of 
things. ‘That Being, whofe will is his deed, 
whofe principle of ation is in himfelf, that Be- 
ing, in a word, whatever it be, that gives mo- 
tion to all the parts of the univerfe and governs 
all things, I call Gop. | | 

‘* To this term I annex the ideas of intelfj2 
gence, power, and will, which I have colleGed 
from the order of things; and to thefe I add 
that of goodnefs, which is a neceflary con fe- 
quence of their union: but Iam not at all the 
wifer concerning the eflence of the Being to 
‘which I give thefe attributes: he remains at an 
equal diftance from my fenfes and my under- 
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ftanding : the more I think of him, the more 
1 am confounded; I-know of a certainty that 
he exifts, and that his exiftence is independent 
of any of his creatures: I know alfo that my 
exiftence is dependent on his, and that every 
thing I know is in the fame fituation with my- 
felf. I perceive. the deity in all his works, I 
fee] him within me, and behold him in every 
obje& around me: but, I no fooner endeavour 
to contemplate what he is in himfelf; I no 
fooner enquire where he is, and what is his fub- 
ftance, than he eludes the ftrongeft efforts of my 
imagination ; and my bewildered underftanding 
is convinced of its own weaknefs. 

«¢ For this reafon I fhall never take upon me to 
argue, about the nature of God, further than I 
am obliged to it by the relation he appears to 
ftand in to myfelf. There is fo great a teme- 
rity in fuch difquifitions, that a wife man will 
never enter on them without trembling and be- 
ing fully aflured of his incapacity to proceed far 
on fo fublime a fubject: for it is lefs injurious to 
the deity to entertain no ideas of him at all, 
than to harbour thofe which are depreciating 
and unjuft. 

“¢ After having difcovered thofe of his attri- 
butes, by which Lam convinced of his exiftence, 
I return to myfelf and confider the place 1 oc- 
cupy in that order of things, which is directed — 
by him and fubjeéted to my examination. Here 
I find my fpecies ftand inconteftibly in the firft 
rank; asman, by virtue of his will and the in- 

ftruments 
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ftruments he is pofleffed of to put it in execu- 
tion, has a greater power over the bodies by 
which he is furrounded, than they, by mere 
phyfical impulfe, have over him: by virtue of 
his intelligence alfo I find he is the only created 
being here below that can take a general furvey 
of the whole fyftem. Is there one among them 
except man, who knows how to obferve alk 
others? to weigh, to calculate, to forefee their 
_ Motions, their effeéts, and to join, if I may fo 
exprefs myfelf, the fentiment of a general ex - 
iftence to thatof theindividual ? What is there 
fo very ridiculous in fuppofing every thing 
made for man, when he is the only created be~ 
ing who knows how to confider the relation 
in which all things ftand to himéelf, 

** It is then true that man is lord of the cre- 
ation, that he is, at leaft, fovereign over the 
habitable earth; for it is certain that he not 
only fubdues all other animals, and even difpofes 
of the elements at his pleafure by his induftry ; 
but he alone of all other terreftrial beings knows 
how to fubjeét the earth to his conveniences. 
and even to appropriate to his. ufe, by contem- 
plation, the very ftars and planets he cannot 
approach. Let any one produce me an ani- 
mal of another fpecies, who knows how to 
make ufe of fire, or hath faculties to admire 
the fun, What! am I able to obferve, to know 
other beings and their relations; am I capable 
of difcovering what isorder, beauty, virtue, of 
contemplating the univerfe, of elevating my 
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ideas to the hand which governs’ the whole ; 
am I capable of loving what is good, and do- 
ing it, and fhall I compare myfelf to the brutes ? 
Abjeé foul | it is your gloomy philefophy alone 
that renders you at all like them, Or, rather, 
it isin vain you would debafe yourfelf; your 
own genius rifes up againft your principles ; 
your benevolent heart gives the lie to your ab- 
furd do€trines, and even the abufe of your fa- 
culties demonftrates their excellence in fpite of 
yourfelf, , 
<< For my own part, who have no fyftem to 
maintain, who am only a fimple, honeft. man, 
attached to no party, unambitious of being the 
founder of any fect, and contented with the fitu- 
ation in whieh God hath placed me, I fee no- 
thing in the world, except the deity, better 
than my own fpecies; and were I left to choofe 
my place in the order of created beings, I fee: 
none that I could prefer to that of man. 

«¢ This reflexion, however, is lefs vain than 
affecting ; for my ftate isnot the effect of choice, 
and could not be due to the merit of a being » 
that did not before exift.. Can I behold myfelf, 
neverthelefs thus diftinguifhed, without think- 
ing myfelf happy in occupying fo honourable a 
pot; or without blefling the hand that placed 
me here? From the firft view I thus took of 
myfelf, my heart began to elow with a fenfe of — 
gratitude towards the authour of cur being; and 
hence arofe my firft idea of the worfhip due to. 
a beneficent deity. I adore the fupreme power, 

and 
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and melt into tendernefs at his goodnefs. I 
have no need to be taught artificial forms of 
worthip; the dictates of nature are fufficient. 
Is it not a natural confequence of felf-love, to 
honour thofe who protect us, and. to love fuch 
as. do us good? 

«* But when I come afterwards to take a 
wiew of the particular rank and relationin which 
I fiand, as an individual, among the fellow- 
creatures of my {pecies; to confider the different 
ranks of fociety and the perfons by whom they 
are filled; whata fcene is prefented me! Where 
ds that order and regularity before obferved? 
The fcenes of nature prefent to my view the 
moit perfect harmony and proportion: thofe of 
mankind nothing but confufion and diforder. 
The phyfical elements of things aét in concert 
with each other, the moral world alone is a chaos 
of difcord. Mere animals are happy, but man, 
their lord and fovereign, is miferable!_ Where, _ 
Supreme Wifdom! are thy laws? Is it thus, O 
Providence! thou governeft the world? What 
is become of thy power, thou Supreme Benefi- 
cence! when I fee evil prevailing onthe earth? 

*¢ Would you believe, my good friend, that, — 
from fuch gloomy reflexions and apparent con- 
traditions, I fhould form to myfelf more fu- 
blime ideas of the foul, than ever refulted from 
my former refearches? In meditating on the 
nature of man, I conceived that I difcovered 
two diftin& principles; the one raifing him to 
the ftudy of eternal truths, the love of juftice 
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and moral beauty, bearing him aloft to the re- 
gions of the intellectual world, the contempla- 
tion of which yields the trueft delight to the phi- 
Jofopher; the other debafing him-even' below 
himifelf,. fubjeCting him to the flavery of fenfe, 
the tyranny of the paffions, and exciting thefe 
to counteract every noble and generous fenti- 
ment infpired by the former. When I perceived 
myfelf hurried away by two fuch contrary pow- 
ers, 1 naturally concluded that man is not one 
fimple and individual fubftance.. I will, and I 
will not; I perceive myfelf at once free and a 
flave; I fee what is good, I admire it, and yet 
I do the evil: I am active when I liften to my. 
reafon, and paflive when hurried away by my 
paffions; while my greateft uneafinefs is, to 
find, when fallen under temptations, that I had 
the power of refifting them, 

‘¢ Attend, young man, with confidence, to 
what I fay, you will find I fhall never deceive 
you. If confcience be the offspring of our pre- 
judices, | am doubtlefs in the wrong, and moral 
virtue is not to be demonftrated; but, if felf- 
Jove, which makes us prefer ourfelves to every 
thing elfe, be natural to man, and if neverthe- 
lefg, an innate fenfe of juftice be found in his 
heart; let thofe, who imagine him to bea fimple 
uncompounded being reconcile thefe contradic- 
tions, and I will give up my opinion, and ac- 
knowledge him to be one fubftance, 

‘* You will pleafe to obferve that, by the 
word fubftance, I here mean, in general, a be- 


ing, 
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ing, pofleffed of fome primitive quality, ab- 
{tracted from all particular or fecondary modifi- 
cations. Now, if all known primitive quali- 
ties may be united in one and the fame being, 
we have no need to admit of more than one fub- 
fiance; but if fome of thefe qualities are incom-~ 
patible with, and neceflarily exclufive of each 
other, we muft admit of the exiftence of as many 
different fubftances as there are fuch incompati- 
ble qualities. You will do well to refle&t on 
this fubje€t; for my part, notwithftanding what 
Mr. Locke hath. faid on this head, I need only. 
to know that matter is extended and divifible,. 
to be affured that it.cannot think; and when a 
philofopher comes and.tells me that trees and 
rocks have thought and perception*, he may, 

N 5. embarrafs 


* It feems to me that, fo far from attributing thought. 
to ftocks and ftones, our modern: philofophers- have dif- 
covered that even men are incapable of thinking. They: 
acknowledge none but merely fenfitive beings in nature; 
and all the difference they adimit between a man and a 
ftone is, that the former is a fenfitive being poffeffed of: 
fenfations; and the latter a fenfitive being that has none. 
But if it be true that all matter be fenfrble, wherein cone: 
irfts the confcioufnefs of the individual’? Is it in every 
particle of matter, or only in compound bodies, in: he- 
terogeneous mixturesor fingle elements? Does-the in- 
dividual exif alike in fluids and in folids ?* Is it faid’ 
that nothing but individuals-exiffin mature, I-afk what: 
thefe individuals are? I that ftone, for inftance, an in- 
dividual or an aggregate of individuals?’ Is.it-a fingle- 
fenfitive being, or does it contain as many feparate-ones- 
as it contains grains of fand? If every elementary atom: 
be a fenfitive being, how am I to conceive that intimate: 
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embarrafs me, indeed, with the fubtilty of his 
arguments; but I cannot help regarding him as 
a difingenuous fophift, who had rather attribute 
fentiment to ftocks and ftones than acknowledge 
man to havea foul. 

«¢ Let us fuppofe that a man, born deaf, 
fhould deny the reality of founds, becaufe his 
ears were never fenfible of them. To convince. 
him of his errour, ] place a violin before his 
eyes; and, by playing on another, concealed 
from him, give a vibration to the ftrings of the 
former. This motion I tell him is effected by 
found. ‘* Not at all (fays he) the caufe of the 
vibration of the ftring, is in the ftring itfelf; 
it is a common quality in all bodies fo to vi- 
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communication, by which one fo perceives itfelf in ano- 
ther, that their two feparate identities are confounded in 
one? Attraétion is one of the laws of nature, the 
myftery of which may poffibly be impenetrable ; but we 
are at leat capable of conceiving that gravity, acting in 
the ratio of the quantity of matter, is neither incompa- 
tible with extenfion nor divifibility. Can you conceive 
the fame of thought and fentiment? The fenfible parts 
are extended, but the fenfitive being is fingle and indivi- 
fible; it is either entirely itfelf or nothing: the fenfitive 
being, therefore, is nota body. I know not how the 
materialifts conceive this thing; but it feems to me that 
the fame difficulties which make them give up their pre- 
tenfions to thought, fhould induce them alfo to give up . 
thofe of fentiment: nor do f fee what fhould hinder them, 
after having taken the firft ftep, from proceeding to take 
the Jatter: what can it coft them more? As they are fo 
well convinced they are incapable of thinking, how dare 
they fo confidently affirm they are able to perceive ? 
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brate:”"—** Do (I reply) fhow me then -the 
fame vibration in other bodies, or at leaft the 
caufe of it inthis ftring?” The deaf man will 
again reply, in his turn, ‘* I cannot; but 
wherefore muft I, becaufe I do not conceive 
how this ftring vibrates, attribute the caufe to 
your pretended founds, of which I cannot enter- 
tain the leaft idea. This would be to attempt 
an explanation of one obfcurity by another ftill 
greater. Either make your founds perceptible 
to me, or I fhall continue to deny their exift- 
ence? ) 

‘“¢ ‘The more I reflect on our capacity. of © 
thinking, and the nature of the human under- 
ftanding, the greater is the refemblance I find 
between the arguments of our materialifts and 
_that.of fuch a deaf man. They are, in effedt, 
equally deaf to that internal voice, which never- 
thele{s, calls te them fo loud and emphatically. 
-A, mere machine is evidently incapable of think- 
ing, it has neither motion nor figure produ@ive 
of reflexion: whereas in man there exifts fome- 
thing perpetually prone to expand, and to burft | 
the fetters by which it is confined. Space itfelf _ 
affords not bounds to the human mind: the 
whole univerfe is not extenfive enough for him; 
his fentiments, his defires, his anxieties, and 
even his pride, take rife from.a/principle, dif- 
ferent from that body within which. he perceives 
himfelf confined. 

“« No material being can be felf-active, and 
I perceive that lam fo, It is in vain to difpute 
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with me fo clear a point; my own fentiment 
carries with ita ftronger conviction than any 
reafom which can ever be brought againft ‘it. 
I have a body, on which other bodied act; and 
which aéts: reciprocally on them. This reci- 
procal-aétion is indubitable; but my will is in- 
dependent of my fenfes: I can either confent 
“to or refift their impreffions; I am either van- 
quifhed or vitor, ‘and’ perceive clearly within 
-myfelf when I act according to my will, and 
when I fubmit to be governed by my paffions. 
IT have always the power to will, though not 
“the force to execute it. When T give myfelf 
“up toany temptation, 1 a&t from the impulfe of 
external objeéts.. When I reproach myfelf for 
my weaknefs in fo doing, I liften only to the 
dictates of my will: Iam a flave in my vices, 
and free in my repentance; the fentiment of 
my liberty is effaced only by my depravation, 
and when I prevent the voice of the foul from 
being heard in oppofition to the laws of the 
body. . 
«s All the knowledge’ I have of volition, is 
deduced from a fenfe of my own; and the un- 
-derftanding is known no better. When I am 
afked whatis the caufe that determines my will, 
I afk, in my turn, what is the caufe that deter- 
“mines my judgement? for it is clear that thefe 
two caufes make but one; and, if we conceive 
that man is active in forming his judgement of 
things, thathis underftanding is only a power 
ef comparing and judging, we fhall] fce that his 
I liberty 
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liberty is only a fimilar power or one derived 
from this: he choofes the good as he judges of 
the true, and for the fame reafon as he deduces 
a falfe judgement, he makes a bad choice. What 
then is the caufe that determines his will? It is 
his judgement. And whatis the caufe that de- 
termines his judgement? It is his intelligent 
faculty, his power of judging; the determining 
‘caufe lies in himfelf. If we go beyond this 
point, | know nothing of the matter. 

‘¢ No: that I can fuppofe myfelf at liberty, 
not to will my own good, or to will my own 
evil: but my liberty confifts in this very cir- 
cumftance, that I am incapable to will any 
thing but what is ufeful to me, or at leaft what 
appears fo, without any foreign. object inter- 
fering in my determination. Lloes it follow 
from hence that 1am not my own matter, be- 
caufe I am incapable of affuming another being, 
or of divefting myfelf of what is eflential to ey 
exiftence? 

‘¢ The principle of all aétion lies in the will 
of a free being; wecan go no farther in fearch 
of its fource. [tis not the word liberty that has 
no fignification; it is that of neceflity. To 
fuppofe any act or effe€t, which is not derived 
from an active principle, is indeed to fuppofe 
effects without acaufe. Either there is no firft 
impulfe, or every firft impulfe can have no prior 
caufe, nor can there be any fuch thing as will 
without apo Man is, therefore, a free 
agent, and as fuch animated by an immaterial 
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fubftance; this is my. third article of faith, 
From thefe three firft you may eafily deduce 
all the reft, without my continuing to number 

them. .- 

_ If man be an active and free being, he adts 
of himfelf; none of his fpontaneous actions, 
therefore, enter into the general fyftem of Pro- 
vidence, nor can be imputed to_ it... Provi- 
dence doth not contrive the evil, which is the 
confequence of man’s. abufing the liberty his 
Creator gave him; it only doth not yrevent it, 
either becaufe the evil, which fo impotent a 
being is capable of doing, is beneath its notice, 
or becaufe it cannot prevent it without laying a 
-reftraint upon his liberty, and caufing a greater 
evil by debafing his nature. Providence hath 
left man at liberty, not that he fhould do evil, 
but good, by. choice. It hath capacitated him 
tomake fuch choice, in making a proper ufe of 
the faculties it hath beftowed on him: his pow- 
ers, however, are at the fame time fo limited 
and confined, that the abufe he makes of his li- 
berty is not of importance enough to difturb 
the general order of the univerfe. The evil 
done by man falls upon his own head, without 
making any change in the fyftem of the world, 
without hindering the human {pecies from being 
preferved in fpite of themfelves. “To complain, 
therefore, that God doth not prevent man from 
doing evilis, in fact, to complain that he hath 
givena fuperiour excellence to human nature, 
that he hath ennebled our actions by annexing 
to 
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to them the merit of virtue. The higheft. en- 
‘ joyment is that of being contented with our- 
felves, it is in order to deferve this contentment 
that we are placed here on earth and endowed » 
with liberty; that we are tempted by our paf- 
fions, and reftrained by confcience. What 
could Omnipotence itfelf do more in our favour? 
Could it have eftablifhed a contradiction in our 
nature, or have allotted a reward for well-doing, 
to a being incapable of doing ill? Is it necef- 
fary, in order to prevent man from being wicked, 
to reduce all his faculties to a fimple inftin, 
and make him a mere brute? No, never can I 
reproach the Deity for having given mea foul, 
made in his own image, that I might be free, 
good, and happy like himfelf. 

“* Jt is the abufe of our faculties which makes 
us wicked and miferable. Our cares, our anxie- 
ties, our griefs, are all owing to ourfelves. 
Moral evil is inconteftably our own work, and 
phyfical evil would in faét be nothing, did not 
our vices render us fenfible of it. Is it not for 
our prefervation that nature makes us fenfible of 
our wants! Is not pain of body an indication 
that the machine is out of order, and a caution 
for us to provide a remedy? And as to death— 
do not the wicked render both our. lives and 
their own miferable? Who is there defirous of 
living here for ever? Death isa remedy for all 
the evils we infli& on ourfelves; nature will not 
Jet us fuffer perpetually. To how few evils are 
men fubje&t, who live in primeval fimplicity ! 

they 
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they hardly know any difeafe, and are irritated 
by fearcely any paffions: they neither forefee 
death, nor fuffer by the apprehenfigns of it; 
when it approaches, their miferies render it de- 
fireable, and it is to them noevil. If we could 
be contented with being what we are, we fhould 
have no inducement to lament our fate; but 
we inflicton ourfelves a thoufand real evils in 
feeking after an imaginary happinefs. ‘Thofe 
who are impatient under trifling inconvenien- 
cies, muft expect to fuffer much greater. In 
our endeavours to re-eftablifh by coed a 
conftitution impaired by irregularities, we al- 
ways add to the evil we feel, the greater one 
which we-fear; our apprehenfions of death an- 
ticipate its horrours, and haiten its approach. 
The fafter we endeavour to fly, the fwifter it 
purfues us; thus we are terrified as long as we 
live, and die murmuring againft nature, on ac- 
count of thefe evils which we bring on our- 
felves by doing outrage to her laws. 

‘¢ Enquire no longer, man, who is the au- 
thour of evil: behold him in yourfelf. ‘There 
exifts no other evil in nature that what you ei- 
ther do or fuffer, and you are equally the authour 
of both. A general evil could exift only in dif 
order, but, in the fyftem of nature, | fee an 
eftablifhed order which.is never difturbed. Par- 
ticular evil exifts only in the fentiment. of the 
fuffering being: and this fentiment is not given 
to man by nature; but is of his own acquifition. 
Pain and forrow have but little hold on thofe,. 

who,. 
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who, unaccuftomed to reflexion, have neither 
memory nor forefight. “lake away our fatal 
improvements, take away our errours and our 
vices, take away, in fhort, every thing that is 
the work of man, and all the reft is good.’ 

‘¢ Where every thing is good, nothing can be 
unjuft, juftice being infeparable from goodnefs. 
Now goodnefs is the neceflary effet of infinite 
power, and felf-love effential to every being 
confcious of its exiftence. An omnipotent Be- 
ing extends its exiftence, alfo, if 1 may fo ex- 
prefs myfelf, with that of its creatures. Pro- 
duction and prefervation follow from the con- 
ftant exertion of its power: it does not a& on 
non-exiftence: God is not the God of the dead, 
but of the living; he cannot be mifchievous or 
wicked without hurting himfelf. A being ca- 
pable of doing every thing cannot wil] to do 
any thing but what is-good. He, who is infi- 
nitely good, therefore, becaufe he is infinitely 
powerful, muft alfo be fupremely juft, other-— 
wife he would be inconfiftent with himfelf: for 
that love of order which produces it we call 
goodnefs, and that love of order which pre- 
ferves it is called juftice.. 

*¢ God, it is faid, owes nothing to his crea- 
tures; for my part, I believe he owes them 
every thing he promifed them when he gave 
them being. Now what is lefs than to promife 
them a bleffing, if he gives them an idea of it 
and has fo conftituted them as to feel the want 
of it? The more I look into myfelf, the more 

plainly 
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plainly I read thefe words written in my foul; 
be juft and thou wilt be happy. I fee not the 
truth of this, however, in the prefent ftate of - 
things, wherein the wicked triumph and the 
juft are trampled on and opprefled.. What in- 
dignation, hence, arifes within us, to find our 
hopes are fruftrated! Confcience itfelf rifes up 
_and complains of its Maker, it cries out to him; 
lamenting, thou baft deceived me! 

‘° I have deceived thee! rafh man! who hath 
told thee fo? Is thy. foul annihilated? Doft 
thou ceafe to exift?—-Oh, Brutus! ftain nota 
life of glory in.the end: leave not thy honour 
and thy hopes with thy body in. the fields of 
‘Philippi. Wherefore doft thou fay, virtue is-a 
Shadow, when thou art going to enjoy the re- 
ward of thine own? | Deft thou imagine thou 
art going to die? No; thou art going to live, 
and then I will make good every promife I have 
made thee.” | 

** One would be apt to think, from the mur- 
murs of impatient mortals, that God owed 
them. arecompence before they had deferved it; 
and that he was obliged to reward their virtue 
beforehand. No; let us be firft virtuous, and 
_veft, affured we fhall fooner or later be happy. 
Let us not-require the prize before we have got 
the vidiory, nor demand the price of our labour 
before the work be finifhed. It is notinthe ~ 
lifts, fays Plutarch, that the vi€tors at our 
games’ are crowned, but after the contelt is 
over. 


If 
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_« Tf the foul be immaterial, it may furvive 
the body, and if fo, Providence is juftified. Had 
- I no other proof of the immateriality of the foul, 
than the oppreffion of the juft and the triumph 
of the wicked in this world, this alone would 
prevent my having the leaft doubt of it. So 
fhocking a difcord amidft the general harmony 
of things, would make me naturally look out 
for the caufe. I fhould fay to myfelf, we do 
not ceafe to exift with this life, every thing re- 
affumes its order after death. I fhould, indeed, 
‘be embarrafled to tell where man was to be 
found, when all his perceptible properties were 
deftroyed. At prefent, however, there appears 
to me no difficulty in this point, as 1 acknow- 
ledge the exiftence of two different fubftances. 
It is very plain that during my corporeal life, as 
I perceive nothing but by means of my” fenfes, 
whatever is not fuBmitted to their cognizance 
muft efcape me. When the union of the body 
and the foul is broken, I conceive that the one 
may be diffolved, and the other preferved entire. 
Why fhould the diffolution of the one, necef- 
farily bring on that of the other? On the con- 
trary, being fo different in their natures, their 
{tate of union is a ftate of violence, and when 
it is broken they both return to their natural 
fituation: the a€tive and living fubftance re- 
gains all the force it had employed in giving 
motion to the paffive and dead fubftance to which 
it had been united. Alas! my failings make 
me but too fenfible that man is but half alive in 

this 
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this life, and that the life of the foul commen- 
Ces at the death of the body. 

*¢ But what is that life? Is the foul immortal 
in its own nature? My limited comprehenfion is 
incapable of conceiving any thing that is unli- 
mited. Whatever we call sae ise is beyond — 
my conception. What can I deny, or affirm? 
what arguments can I employ on a fubjeét I 

cannot conceive? I believe that the foul furvives 
the body fo long as is neceflary to juftify Provi- 
dence in the good order of things; but who 
knows that this will be for ever? I can readily 
conceive how material bodies wear away ard 
are deftroyed by the feparation of their parts, 
but I cannot conceive a like diffolution of a 
thinking being; and hence, as I cannot imagine 
how it can die, I prefume it cannot die at all. 
This prefumption, alfo, being confolatory, and 
not unreafonable, why fheu!d I be fearful to in- 
dulge it? 

‘< | feel that I have a foul, I know it both from 
thought and fentiment; I know that it exifts, 
without knowing its eflence; I cannot reafon, 
therefore, on ideas which I have not. One 
thing, indeed, I know very well, which is, that 
the identity of my being can be preferved only 
by the memory, and that to be in fa& the fame 
perfon I muft remember to have before exifted. 
Now I cannot recolle&t, after my death, what I 
was during life, without recollecting alfo my 
perceptions, and confequently my tg and 
I doubt not but this remembrance will one day 

conititute 
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‘conftitute the happinefs of the juft and the tor~ 
ment of the wicked, Here below, the vio- 
lence of our paffions abforbs the innate fenti- 
ment of right and wrong, and ftifles remorfe. 
‘The mortification and difgrace alfo, under which 
virtue labours in the world, prevents our being 
fenfible of its charms. But, when, delivered. 
from the delufions of fenfe, we fhall enjoy the 
contemplation of the Supreme Being, and thofe 
eternal truths of which he is the fource ; when 
the beauty of the natural order of things fhall 
{trike all the faculties of the foul, and when we 
fhall be employed folely in comparing what we 
have really done with what we ought to have 
done, then will the voice of confcience reaflume 
its tone and ftrength; then will that pure de- 
light, which arifes from a confcioufnefs of vir- 
tue, and the bitter regret of having debafed 
ourfelves by vice, determine the lot which is 
_feverally prepared for us. Afk me not, my 
good friend, if there may not be fome other 
caufes of future happinefs and mifery. I confefs 
Iam ignorant; thefe, however, which I con- 
ceive, are fuffcient to confole me under the in- 
conveniencies of this life, and give me hopes of 
another. I do not pretend to fay that the vir- 
tuous will receive any peculiar rewards; for 
what other advantage can a Being, excellent in 
its own nature, expe@ than to exiftin a manner 
agreeable to the excellence of its conftitution? 
] dare affirm neverthelefs that they will be hape - 
py: becaufe their Creator, the authour of all juf- 

tice, 
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tice, having given them fenfibility, cannot have 
made them‘to be miferable ; and, as they have 
not abufed their liberty on earth, they have not 
perverted the defign of their creation by their 
own fault: ‘yet, as they have fuffered evils in this 
life, they will certainly be indemnified in ano- 
ther. “This sie is notfo much founded on 
the merits of a man; as on the notion of that 
eoodnefs which appears to me infeparable from 
the divine nature. I only fuppofe the order of 
things ftri@ly maintained, and that the Deity is 
ever ‘eonhiheat with himfelf, 

<¢ Jt would be to as little purpofe to afk me 
whether the torments of the wicked will be eter~ 
nal: Ofthis I am alfo equally ignorant, and 
have not thé vain curiofity to Bepalex myfelf | 
with fuch ufelefs difquifitions. What is it tome 
what becomes of the wicked? I intereft myfelf 
very little in their deftiny. i can never believe, 
however, that they will be condemned to ever- 
lafting torments. 

‘< If fupreme juftice avenges itfelf on tlte wick- 
ed, it avenges itfelf on them here below. It is 
you and your errours, ye nations! that are its 
_ minifters of vengeance. It employs the evils you 
bring on each other, to punifh the crimes for 
which you deferve them. It is in the infatiable 
hearts of mankind, corroding with envy, avarice, 
and ambition, that their avenging paffions pu- 
nith them for their vices, amidft all the falfe 
appearances of profperity. Where is the necef- _ 
fity of feeking a hell in another life, when it is 

to 
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to be found even in this, in the hearts of tke 
wicked? | ‘ ’ 

** Whereour momentary necefiities or fenfelefs 
defires have an end, there ought our paffions 
and our vices to end alfo. Of what perver- 
fity can pure fpirits be fufceptible? As they” 
ftand in need of nothing, to what end fhould 
they be vicious? If deftitute of our groffer 
-fenfes, all their happinefs confifts in the con- 
templation of things, they cannot be defirous of 
any thing but good; and whoever ceafes to be 
wicked, is it poffible he fhould be eternally mi- 
ferable? This is what I am inclined to believe 
on this head, without giving myfelf the trouble. 
to determine pofitively concerning the matter.— 
O righteous and merciful Being! whatever be 
thy decrees, I acknowledge their reétitude; if 
thou punifheft the wicked, my weak reafon is 
dumb before thy juftice. But, if the remorfe 
of thefe unfortunate wretches is to have an end, 
if the fame fate is one day to attend us all, my foul 
exults in thy praife. Is not the wicked man, 
after all, my brother? How often have I been 
tempted to refemble him in partaking of his 
vices, O, may he be delivered from his mife- 
ry; may he caft off, alfo, that malignity which 
accompanies it; may ‘he be ever happy as my- 
felf; fo far from exciting my jealoufy, his hap- 
pinefs will only add to mine, 

*s It is thus that contemplating God in his 
works, and ftudying him in thofe attributes 
which it imports me to know, I learn by de- 

orees. 
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grees to extend that imperfect and confined 
idea I at firft formed of the fupreme Being. But, 
if this idea becomes thus more grand and noble, 
it is proportionably lefs adapted to the weaknefs 
of the humanunderftanding. In proportion, as 
my mind approaches eternal light, its lightnefs 
dazzles and confounds me; fo that I am forced 
to give up all thofe mean and earthly images 
which affift my imagination. God is no longer 
a corporeal and perceptible Being: the fupreme 
Intelligence which governs the world, is no 
longer the world itfelf: but in vain I endeavour 
to raife my thoughts to a conception of his ef- 
fence. When I reflect that it 1s he who gives 
life and aétivity to that living and active fub- 
ftance, which moves and governs animated bo- 
dies; when I am told that my foul is a {piri- 
tual Being, and that God alfo is a fpirit, lam 
incenfed at this debafement of the divine ef- 
fence, as if God and my foul were of the fame 
nature, as if God was not the only abfelute, the 
only truly active Being, perceiving, thinking, and 
willing of himfelf, from whom his creatures de- 
rive thought, activity, will, liberty, andexiftence. 
We are free only becaufe it is his will that we 
fhould be fo; his inexplicable fubftance being, 
with refpeé to our fouls, fuch as our fouls are 
{n regard to our bodies. I know nothing of his 
having created matter, bodies, fpirits, or the 
world. The idea of creation confounds me and 
furpafles my conception, though I believe as 


much of itas I amable to conceive: but I know 
that 
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that he hath formed the univerle, and all that 
exifts in the mof confummate order. God is 
doubtlefs eternal, but Iam incapacitated to con- 
ceive an idea of eternity. Why then-fhould 1 
amufe myfelf with words? All that 1 conceive 
is, that he exifted before all things, that he ex- 
ifts with them, and will exift. after: them, if 
they fhould ever have an end. Phat a Being, 
whofe eflence is inconceivable, fheuld give ex- 
iftence to other beings, is at beft obfcure and 
incomprehenfible to our ideas; but that fome- 
thing and nothing fhould be reciprocally con- 
verted into each other is a palpable contradic« 
tion, a moft manifeft abfurdity. 

“<< God is intelligent; but in what manner? 
Man is intelligent by the act of reafoning, but 
the fupreme intelligence lies under no neceflity 
to reafon. He requires neither premiffes nor 
confequences; nor even the fimple form of a 
propofition: his knowledge i is purely intuitive; | 
he beholds equally what is and will be; all truths 
are to him as one idea, as all places are but one 
point, and all times one moment. Human 
power acts by the ufe of means, the divine power 
in and of itfelf. God is powerful becaufe he 
is willing, his will conftituting his power. God. — 
is good, nothing is more manifeft than this 
truth ; goodnefs in man, however, confifts ina 
love to his fellow-creatures, and the goodnefs 
of God in alove of order: for it is on fuch order 
that the connexion and preferyation of all things 
depend. Again, God is juft; this I am fully 

Vou. I, 'O convinced 
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convinced of, as itis the natural confequence 
of his goodnefs. The injuftice of men is their 
‘own work, not his; and that moral diforder, 
which, in the judgement of fome philofophers, 
makes againft the fyftem of providence, is in 
mine the ftrongeft argument forit. Jufticein 
man, indeed, is to render every one his due; 
but the juftice of. God requires at the hands of 
every one, an account of the talents with which 
he has'entrufted them. 

- &© In the difcovery, however, by the force of 
reafon, of thofe divine attributes, of which I have 
no abfolute idea, I only affirm what I do not 
clearly comprehend, which is in effect to affirm 
nothing. I may fay, it is true that God is this 
or that ; I may be fenfible of it, and fully con- 
vinced ttthin myfelf that he is fo, 1 am yet 
never the better able to conceive a BOW or in 
what manner, he fo is. 

<< In fhort, the greater efforts | make to con- 

template his infinite effence, the lefs I am able 
to conceive it: But I’amcertain that he is, and 
that is {ufficient; the more he furpafles my con- 
ceptions, the more I adore him. I humble my- 
felf before him, and fay, * Being of beings, Iam, 
‘becaufe thou art; to meditate continually on 
‘ thee is to elevate my thoughts to the fountain 
© of exiftence. ©The moft meritorious ufe of my 
© reafon isto be annihilated before thee; it is 
« the delight of my foul, “to feelmy weak facul- 
¢ ties overcome. by the bringin: of thy’ i ange 
cy 
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«< After having thus deduced, from the impref- 
fions of perceptible objets, and that innate 
principle which leads me to judge of natural 
caufes from experience, the moft important 
_ truth; it remains for me to enquire what max- 
ims I ought to draw from them, for my con- 
duct in life, what rules I ought to prefcribe to 
myfelf, in order to fulfil my deftination on 
earth, agreeably to the defign of him who placed 
me here. To purfue my own method, | de- 
duce not thefe rules from the fublime principles 
of philofophy; but find them written in indeli- 
ble characters on my heart. I have only to con- 
fult myfelf concerning what I ought to do; all 
that I feel to be right, is right; whatever I feel 
to be wrong, is wrong : confcience is the ableft 
of all cafuifts, and it is only when we are trafficke 
ing with her,. that we have recourfe to the fub- 
tilties of logical ratiocination. The chief of our 
concerns is that of ourfelves; yet how often 
have we not been told by the monitor within, 
that to purfue our own intereft at the expence 
of others would be to do wrong! we imagine 
thus, that we are fometimes obeying the im- 
‘pulfe of nature, and we are all the while refift- 
_ ing it: in liftening to the voice of our fenfes 
we turn a deaf ear to the dictates of our hearts, 
the active Being obeys, the paffive Being com- 
mands. Conf{cience is the voice of the foul, the 
paflions are the voice of the body. Is it furprif- 
_ dng that .thefe two voices fhould fometimes 
googie each other; or can it be doubted, 

apa an, when 
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when they do, which ought to be obeyed’? 
Reafon deceives us but too often, and has given 
us a right to diftruft her conclufions;. but.con- 
fcience never deceives us. She isa man’s trueft 
and fafeft guide; confcience is in the foul: what | 
infin is in the body*. Whoever puts him- 
felf 
* Modern philofopby, which affects to admit of nothing 
but whatit can explain, hath neverthelefs very egiadaly 
admitted of that obfeure faculty, called infttin@, which 
appears to direct animals to the pupofes of their being, 
without any acquifition of knowledge. Inftinét, accord- 
ing to one of our greateft philofophers, is a habit defti- 
tute of reflexion, but acquired by reflecting: thus from 
the manner in which he explains its progrefs, ‘we are led 
to conclude that children reflect more than grown perfons; 
a paradox fingular enough to require fome examinations 
Without entering, however, into the difcuffion of it at 
prefent, I would only afk what name I am to give to that 
eagernefs which my dog fhows to purfuea mole, for ine 
fiance, which he does not eat when he has caught it; to 
that patience with which he ftands watching for then; 
whole hours, and to that expertnefs with which he makes 
them a prey the moment they reach the furface of the 
earth 3 and that in order only to kill them, without ever 
qaigis been trained to mole- hunting, or having been taught 
that moles were beneath the fpot? I would afk further, 
as more important, why the firft time I threaten the fame 
dog, he throws himfelf down with his back to the ground 
and his feet raifed in a fuppliant attitude, the moft proper 
of all others to excite my compaffion, an attitude in which 
he would not long remain, if I were fo obdurate as to beat 
him lying in fuch a pofture? Is it poflible that'a young 
puppy can have already acquired moral ideas? Can he 
have any notion of clemency and generofity ? © What ex- 
perience can encourage him to hope he fhall appeafe me, 
by giving himfelf up to my mercy? Almoft all dogs de 
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felf under the condu& of this guide, purfues 
the direét path of nature, and need not fear to 
be mifled.. This pointis very important (purfu- 
ed my benefactor, perceiving I was going to in- 
_ terrupt him) permit me to detain you a little 
longer, in order to clear it up. 
_ €© All the morality of our actions lies in the 
judgement we ourfelves form of them. If virtue 
be any thing real, it ought to be the fame in 
our hearts as in our actions; and one of the firft 
_ rewards of juftice is to be poniicns of our put- 
ing it in practice. If moral goodne{s be agree~ 
abe to our nature, a man cannot be found of 
mind, or perfectly conftituted, unlefs he be good. 
Qn the contrary, if it be not fo, and manis na+ 
turally wicked, he cannot become good without 
a corruption of his nature; goodnefs being evi- 
dently contrary to his conftitution, Formed for 
the deftruction of his fellow-creatures, as the 
wolf to devour its prey, an humane and com- 
paffionate man would be as depraved an animal 
as ameek and lamb-like wolf, while virtue only 
would leave behind it the flings of remorfe. 

“s Letus examineountelyce., my young friend, 
_ all partiality apart, and fee which way our in-~ 

Vou. I, ON clinations 
nearly the fame thing in the fame circumftances, nor do I 
advance, any thing here of which every one may not con. 
vince himfelf, Let the philofophers, who reject fo dif 
dainfully the term inftin&, explain this fact merely by the 
operation of our fenfes, and the knowledge thereby ace. 
quired ; let them explain it, I fay, in a manner fatisfac- 
ory to any perfon of common fenle; and Ihave no more te 


fay in fayour of infting, 
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clinations tend. Whichis moft agreeable to us, 
to contemplate the happinefs or the miferies of 
others? “Which is moft pleafing for us to do, 
and leaves the moft agreeable reflexion behind 
it, an act of benevolence or of mifchief? For 
whom are. we the moft deeply interefted at our 
theatres? Do youtake a pleafure in aéts of vil- 
lainy ?' or do you fhed tears at feeing the authours 
of them brought to condign punifhment? It has 
“been faid that every thing is indifferent to us in 
which we are not interefted: the contrary, how- 
‘ever, is certain, as the foothing endearments of 
- friendfhip and humanity confole us under afflic- 
tion; and even in-our pleafures we fhould be too 
folitary, too miferable, if we had nebody to par- 
‘take them withus. If there-be nothing moral in 
‘the heart of man, whence arife thofe tranfports 
of admiration and efteem weentertain for he- 
‘roick actions, and great minds? What has this 
virtuous enthufiafm to do with our private inte- 
re(t? Wherefore do I rather wifh to be an ex- 
piring Cato, than a triumphant Cefar! Deprive 
our hearts of a natural affection for the fublime 
‘and beautiful, and you deprive us of all the 
pleafures of life. “The man, whofe meaner paf- 
Gons have ftifled, in his narrow foul, fuch de- 
lightful fentiments 5 he, who, by dint of concen- 
‘trating all his affeCtions within himfelf, hath ar- 
rived at the pitch of having no regard for any 
oneelfe, is no longer capableof fuch tranfports ; | 
his -frozen heart ‘never flutters with joy; no 
fympathetick tendernefs brings the tears. into his, 
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eyes; heis incapable of enjoyment; the unhap- 
py wretch is void of fenfibility: he is already — 
dead. 

‘¢ But how great foever may be the number of 
the wicked; there are but few of thefe cadave- 
rous fouls, but few perfons fo infenfible, if their 
own intereft be fet afide, to what is juft and 
good. Iniquity never pleafes unlefs we profit by 
it; in every other cafe it is natural for us to de- 
fire the protection of the innocent. Do we fee, 
for inftance, an act of injuftice or violence com- 

“mitted in the ftreet, or on the highway; an 
emotion.of refentment and indignation imme- 
_ diately rifes in the heart, and.incites us to ftand 
up in defence of the injured or opprefied: but 
a more powerful. confideration réeftrains us, and 
the laws deprive individuals of the right of 
taking upon themfelves to avenge infulted in- 
nocence. On thecontrary, if we happen to be 
witnefles to any act of compaffion or generofity 
with what admiration, with what efteem are we 
inftantly infpired! Who is there that doth not, 
on fuch an occafion, fay to himfelf, would I had 
doneasmuch! Itiscertainly of very little con- 
fequence to us whether a man was good or bad 
who lived two thoufand years ago; and yet we 
are as much affected in this refpect, by the re- 
Jations we meet with in ancient hiftory, asif the 
tranfaG@ions recorded had happened in our own 
times.. Of what hurt is the wickednefs of a 
Catiline tome? Am I afraid of falling avictim 
to his villainy? Wherefore then, do I look 
asonisys — O4 upon 
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upon him with the fame horrour as if he was 
my cotemporary? We do not hate the wicked 
only becaufe their vices are hurtful, but alfo be« 
caufe they are wicked.. We are not only defi- 
rous of happinefs for ourfelves, but alfo of the 
happinefs of others; and when that. happinefs 
does not diminith our’s, it neceflarily increafes 
it. In a-word,’ we cannot help fympathizing 
with the unfortunate, and always fuffer when we 
are witnefles to their mifery. The moft per- 
verfe natutes cannot be altogether divefted of 
this fympathy ; though we fee it frequently 
makes them aét in contradiction to themfelves, 
The robber, who ftrips the paflenger on the 
highway, will frequently diftribute his fpoils 
to cover the nakednefs of the poor, and the moft 
barbarous aflaflin may be induced apie” tes to 
fupport a man falling into a ft. . 

«© We hear daily of the cries of remorfe, and 
the goadings of confcience for fecret crimes; 
and fee remarkable inftances of their frequently 
bringing them’to light. Alas! who is a total 
- ftranger to this importunate voice?) We {peak 
of it from experience, and, would be glad to 
filence fo difagreeable a monitor. ~But let us 
be obedient te Nature; we know that her gos 
vernment is very mild and gracious; and that 
nothing is more agreeable than that ‘teftimony of 
a good confcience, which ever follows our ob 
 fervance of ‘her Jaws.. ‘The wicked man is 
afraid of, and fhuns himfelf;. he turns his eyes 


on ries fide in fearch of objects to amufe him; 
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without an opportunity. for fatire and raillery, 
he would be always fad: his only pleafure lies 
in mockery and infult. On the contrary, the 
ferenity of the juft is internal, his {miles are not 
thofe of malignity but of joy: The fource of 
them is found in himfelf, and he is as chearful 
when alone, as in the midft of an aflembly: he — 
_ derives not contentment from thofe who ap. 
proach him, but communicates it to them. 

‘© Caft your eye over the feveral nations of the 
world, take a retrofpective view of their hif- 
np te Amidft all the many inhuman and ab- 
furd forms of worfhip, amidft all that prodi- 
gious diverfity of manners and chara€ters, you 
will every-where find the fame ideas of juftice 
and honefty, the fame notions of good and evil. 
Ancient paganifm adopted the moft abominable 
deities, which it would have punifhed on earth 
as infamous criminals; deities that prefented no 
other piciure of fupreme happinefs than the com- 
mifiton of crimes and the gratification of their paf- 
fions. But vice, armed even with facred authos 
rity, defcended in vain onearth: moral inftin@ in- 
fluenced the human heart to revolt againft it. 
Even in celebrating the debaucheries of Jupiter, 
the world admired and refpe&ted the continence 
of Zenocrates; the chafte Lucretia adored the 
impudent Venus; the intrepid Roman facrificed 
to Fear; they invoked the God who difabled his. 
father, and yet died without murmuring by the. 
hand of their’s; the moft contemptible divini- . 
tics were adored by the nobleft of men. The 

; voice 
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voice of nature, more powerful than that of the 
Gods, made itfelf refpeéted onearth, and feemed 
to have banifhed vice to Heaven. | 

< There evidently exifts, therefore, in the foul 
of man an innate principle of juftice and good- 
nefs; by which, in fpite of our own maxims, 
we approve or condemn the actions of ourfelves 
and others: to this principle it is that I give 
the appellation of confcience. 

“© At this word, however, I hear the clamour 
of our pretended philofophers ; who all exclaim’ 
about the miftakes of infancy, and the pre- 
jadices of education. There is nothing, they 
fay, in the human mind but what is inftil- 
led by experience; nor can we judge of any 
thing but from the ideas we have acquired. Nay, 
they go farther, and venture to reje& the uni-. 
verfal fenfe of all nations; feeking fome obfcure 
example known only to themfelves, to con- 
trovert this ftriking uniformity in the judgement 
of mankind: as if all'the natural inclinations’ 
of man were annihilated by ‘the depravation 
of one people, and as if when monfters ap-° 
peared the fpecies itfelf were extinét. But what: 
end did it ferve to the fceptical Montagne, to 
take fo much trouble to difcover,- in an obfcure 
corner of the world, a cuftom oppofed to the 
common notions of juftice? What end did it’ 
anfwer for him to place a confidence: in the: 
moft\ fufpicious travellersy which he refufed to: 
the: moft’ celebrated ‘writers? » Should a few: 
Vestn and» uncertain cuftoms, founded on’ 

local 
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local motives unknown to us, invalidate a ge- 
neral induction, drawn from the united concur- 
rence of all nations, contradicting each other in 
every other point, and agreeing only in this? 
You pique yourfelf, Montagne, on being inge- 
nuous and fincere; give us a proof, if it be in 
the power of a philofopher, of your franknefs 
and veracity: tell me if there+be any country 
upon earth, ‘in which it is deemed’ a crime to 
be fincere, compaffionate, beneficent, and gene- 
rous; in which an honeft man is defpicable, and 
knavery held i in efteem: te - 
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